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PREFACE. 


It  is  fifteen  years  since  the  Author  published 
a  Sketch  of  Political  India^  the  first  five 
chapters  of  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  more  extended  work,  which  gives 
the  history  of  poUtical  events  from  1784  until 
1823,  including  the  administration  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings,  He  has  chosen  this 
period  to  close  his  labours,  as  the  epoch  at 
which  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  British 
power  over  all  India  was  avowed  and  ac- 
knowledged. The  necessity  of  adequately 
fulfilling  the  great  duties  which  this  condition 
imposes,  combined  as  it  is  with  other  changes, 
may  require  some  alterations  in  the  form,  if 
not  the  constitution,  of  our  government,  both 
in  India  and  in  England.  On  the  character 
and  extent -of  such  alterations  the  Author  has 
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VI  PREFACE. 

ventured  to  express  his  opinions.  Additional 
experience,  and  more  maturity  of  judgment, 
have  led  to  a  confirmation  of  some  of  his 
former  sentiments  upon  these  subjects,  and 
to  a  diflferent  view  of  others ;  but  his  object 
is  more  to  give  his  readers  the  means  of 
forming  their  o\?^  judgments  upon  the  various 
and  extensive  matter  ti:eated  of  in  t^ese 
volumes,  than  to  pres^  }i}^  opinions  upon  their 
adoption, ,  With  reference  to  this  object,  he 
has  addpd  to  the  a^cou^t  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  several  governmeats  of  India 
since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Bill,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  motives  and  principles  which 
appear  to  have  actuated  those  at  their  head 
from  the  time  of  Lord  Clive,  and  given  hi^ 
own  observations  and  opinions  upon  every 
branch  of  the  administration  of  our  eastern 
empire ;  but  the  character  and  limits  of  this 
work  have  not  permitted  more  than  opening 
those  subjects  to  that  fair  discussion  and  ex- 
amination to  which  they  are  entitled,  not  only 
from  their  own  magnitude,  but  their  import- 
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ance  in  relation  to  general  principles  of  rule. 
Our  empire  in  India  is  one  of  which  the  study 
cannot  safely  be  confined  to  parts :  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  whole  is  indispensable 
to  the  decision  of  every  question  connected 
with  that  extraordinary  possession. 

The  Author  is  much  indebted  to  the  Earl 
of  Minto  for  access  to  valuable  documents 
connected  with  the  administration  of  his 
father ;  and  to  the  Earl  of  Powis,  whose 
kind  and  unreserved  confidence  has  placed 
him  in  possession  of  ail  the  papers,  public 
and  private,  belonging  to  his  lordship's  father. 
Lord  Clive.  Reference  to  a  few  only  of  these 
has  been  necessary  in  the  present  volumes. 
A  separate  work  may  probably  be  formed 
firom  this  interesting  collection,  which  will 
throw  equal  light  upon  the  history  of  our 
rise  to  political  power  in  India,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  that  great  man,  who  may  be  called 
its  founder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTBODUCTION. 


Obseryalions  <m  the  Acquisition  of  British  India. — Errors  in  the 
Theory  of  its  Goyernment.<-*Reflections  on  that  Suhject. — 
Probable  Changes. — ^Principles  upon  which  they  should  be 
made.— Object  of  the  present  Work,  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion.— Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  India  Company,  from 
their  Origin  in  1600,  to  the  Failure  of  Mr.  Fos's  Indian 
Bills,  in  1783. 

X  HE  great  empire  which  England  has  established 
in  the  East  will  be  the  theme  of  wonder  to  succeed- 
ing ages.     That  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic 
should  have  conquered  and  held  the  vast  continent 
of  India  as  a  subject  province,  is  in  itself  a  fact 
which  can  never  be  stated  without  exciting  asto- 
nishment.    But  that  astonishment  will  be  increased 
when  it  is  added^  that  this  great  conquest  was  made, 
not  by  the  collective  force  of  the  nation^  but  by  a 
cont^any  of  merchants^  who^  originally  vested  with 
a  charter  of  exclusive  commerce^  and  with  the  pri- 
vilege and  right  to  protect  their  property  by  arms> 
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were  in  a  few  years,  through  the  enterprise  and  am- 
bition of  their  agents ;  the  hostile  and  rival  spirit  of 
the  other  nations  of  Enrope ;  and  the  weakness  and 
perfidy  of  the  princes  of  Asia,  to  whom  they 
became,  from  their  encroachments  or  their  riches, 
an  object  of  jealousy  or  plunder,  hnrried  into  the 
possession  of  royal  power;  and  actually  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  act  in  the  character  of 
sovereigns  over  extended  kingdoms  before  they  had 
ceased  to  be  the  mercantile  directors  of  petty 
factories. 

Those  who  look  deep  into  the  causes  of  great 
revolutions,  and  find  them,  not  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  complex  schemes  of  ambitious  states- 
men, but  in  the  simple  operation  of  natural  and  ob- 
vious causes,  will  perhaps  discover,  that  the  means 
by  which  India  was  rendered  subject  to  England 
(however   inadequate    they  might   at  first  glance 
appear)  were,  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  to 
effect  that  great  object.     Force  and  power  could  not 
have  approached  the  /shores  of  India  without  meet- 
ing  with  resistance ;  but  to  the  unpretending  mer- 
chant every  encouragement  was  offered ;  and  when 
the  spirit  with  which  the  early  settlers  defended 
their  property  from  spoliation  showed  that  tfiey 
wete  as  superior  in  their  military  as  their  commer- 
dal  character,  they  became  more  an  object  of  admi- 
ration than  of  jealousy  to  the  principal  powers  of 
India,  who  in  process  of  time  courted  their  alli- 
ance and  aid  against  each  other. 
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A  refusal  of  such  aid  was^  perhaps^  in  many  cases, 
impoBsible,  or  dangerous  to  their  immediate  seen- 
ntji  while  by  granting  it,  additional  immunities  and 
privileges,  calculated  to  benefit  and  increase  the 
trade  of  the  compaiiy,  were  often  obtained;  and 
dms  the  desire  of  promoting  the  security  and  im- 
pnyving  the  prosperity  of  their  commercial  esta* 
blishments,  first  led  them  to  political  connexions. 
From  that  moment  the  substance,  though  not  the 
form,  of  their  goyemment  was  altered ;  and  they 
were  involyed,  beyond  the  power  of  retreating,  in 
all  the  <3omplicated  relations  of  a  political  state. 
This  important  change  was  reluctantly  admitted  by 
the  managers  of  the  Company's  concerns  in  England, 
as  the  profits  derived  from  the  early  commerce  with 
India  made  the  proprietors  of  that  capital  by  which 
it  was  carried  on  view  with  anxiety  and  alarm  a  re<* 
volution  which  seemed  to  increase  their  risk,  with^ 
out  a  prospect  of  adequate  advantage.  They,  con* 
sequently,  denounced  at  every  step  that  progress 
which  their  agents  made  to  territorial  power  in 
India ;  and,  with  a  view  of  checking  this  spirit  of 
aggrandizement,  they  at  last  called  for  the  aid  of 
the  legislature,  which  readily  seconded  their  efforts, 
and  gave  the  authority  of  law  to  their  orders.  But 
had  those  proprietors,  or  the  English  ministry,  been 
more  fully  informed,  or  had  they  drawn  their  con- 
clusions from  plain  practical  reasoning,  combined 
with  a  correct  view  of  human  nature  (as  it  existed 
in  the  country  for  which  they  legiskted),  rather 
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than  from  abstract  principles  of  general  policy,  they 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  moderate/ and  less 
dogmatical  in  their  efforts  to  correct  the  system,  and 
have  discovered,  that  thongh  they  might  regulate, 
it  was  a  vain  attempt  to  endeavour  to  stop  alto- 
gether, the  career  of  a  state,  which  was  rising  rapidly 
into  greatness  under  the  influence  of  causes  that 
were  irresistible  in  their  force,  and  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  control*  ^The  truth  is,  that  from  the 
day  on  which  the  Company's  troops  marched  one 
mile  from  their  factories,  the  increase  of  their  terri- 
tories and  their  armies  became  a  principle  of  self- 
preservation  ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  one  of  those 
ntimerous  contests  in  which  they  were  involved  by 
the  jealousy,  avarice,  or  ambition,  of  their  neigh- 
bours, or  by  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  their  own 
servants,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  measures  for 
improving  their  strength,  \^hich  soon  appeared  to 
be  the  only  mode  by  which  they  could  avert  the  re* 
cuiTcnce  of  similar  danger. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  East  India  Company  to  power  in  India; 
but  in  the  separation  of  that  body  of  merchants  from 
the  nation  of  Great  Britain,  we  may  discover  many 
other  causes,  which,  while  they  gave  a  peculiar  cha- 
i-acter  to  their  system  of  government,  tended  greatly 
to  promote  that  general  success  .which  has  raised 
this  Company  to  such  an  eminence  of  political 
power. 

The  servants  of  the  Company  had  a  vast  field 
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open  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  India;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  the  advancement 
of  individuals  to  wealth  and  aathority  depended,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  the  advancement  of  the  go- 
vernment which  they  served.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  acting  in  a  scene  too  distant  to  admit 
of  much  check  or  control,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  apply  all  the  knowledge  and  ability  whidi 
they  possessed  toward  the  latter  object,  with  that 
ardour  which  such  a  combination  of  personal  inte* 
rest  and  patriotic  pride  was  likely  to  produce; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  comparative 
smallness  of  their  numbers  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause,  or,  perhaps,  than  all  others  put 
together,  to  their  success.  For  that  circumstance^ 
while  it  lulled  the  jealousy  of  the  different  states  in 
their  vicinity,  forced  them  to  the  adoption  of  the 
only  means  by  which  such  a  revolution  could  have 
been  effected.  It  made  them  bend  their  superior 
and  commanding  knowledge  to  the  conciliation  and 
management  of  the  natives  of  India,  whom,  when 
forced  into  hostilities,  they  literally  employed  to 
conquer  each  other;  and  this  purpose  was  greatly 
fiicilitated  by  the  actual  condition  of  that  vast 
continent. 

The  East  India  Company  began  to  rise  into  poli* 
tical  power  and  consequence,  as  a  state,  about  the 
period  of  the  downial  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Timour ;  when  the  different  princes  of  India  were 
contending  for  the  fragments  of  the  broken  empire^ 
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every  province  of  which  was  distracted  by  their  petty 
wars^  or  groaning  under  their  temporary  oppression. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that^  at  such  a 
period^  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  rejoiced  at 
the  introduction  of  a  government  which  gave  tole- 
ration to  their  religion,  security  to  their  property, 
and  which,  from  its  character,  promised  to  them  and 
their  descendants  a  tranquillity  more  durable  than 
what  they  had  ever  enjoyed. 

To  men  tired  out  as  they  were  with  wars  and 
contentions,  and  who,  from  the  repeated  conquests 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  were  lost  to  ail 
feeUng  of  national  pride,  the  very  permanency  of 
usurpation  was  a  blessing ;  and  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  forget  their  preji^^ces  against  their  Euro- 
pean masters  in  a  contemplation  of  that  superior 
regard  to  justice,  good  faith,  and  civilization,  by 
which  they  saw  their  rule  accompanied. 

The  princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  who  have  been 
the  great,  and,  indeed,  the  only  sufferers  by  the  rise 
of  the  East  India  Company,  became  aware,  too  kte, 
of  the  error  which  they  had  committed  in  allowing 
it  to  attain  a  strength  which  they  could  not  shake; 
and  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  their  efforts 
for  its  destruction  tended  but  to  confirm  and  enlai^ 
its  power ;  which  they  not  only  saw  improve  by 
success,  but  rise  still  higher  from  misfortune,  lliis 
latter  circumstance  made  a  deeper  impression,  as  it 
was  eflected  through  the  means  of  resources  drawn 
from  a  distant  land,  which  were  unseen,  and,  there- 
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hxe,  conceived  by  the  nations  of  India  to  be  inex* 
hanstible.  ^^  I  am  not  alanned  at  what  I  see  of  the 
force  and  resomces  of  the  Company^  bat  at  what  is 
miseen*,*'  was  the  emphatic  speech  of  one  of  their 
most  Eibie,  powerfol^  and  inveterate  enemies ;  and  it 
fiuthfnlly  represents  the  impression  which  was  made 
npon  ignorant  nations  of  the  power  of  a  state 
which  they  observed  to  draw  support  at  pleasure 
from  a  country  with  whose  means  they  were  unac- 
quainted^ and  whose  power  they  had  only  been  able 
to  judge  of  by  its  e&cts ;  and  these  have  been  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  make  them  form  the  most  ex'^ 
a^erated  opinion  of  its  magnitude. 

These  general  reflections  upon  the  causes  of  our 
rise  to  power  in  India  have  been  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  their  importance.  It  is  only  by  continually 
Inverting  to  the  past  that  we  can  hope  for  success 
in  the  ftiture.  For  if,  in  the  pride  of  power,  we 
iever  forget  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  attained ; 
and,  casting  away  all  our  harvest  of  experience,  are 
betrayed  by  a  rash  confidence  in  what  we  may  deem 
our  intrinsic  strength  to  n^lect  those  collateral 
means  by  which  the  great  fitbric  of  our  power  in 
iiidia  has  hitherto  been  supported,  we  shall  with 
our  own  hands  precipitate  the  downial  of  our  autho- 
rity. But  that  event  is  still  more  likely  to  be  acce- 
Imtted  by  the  opposite  error,  which  should  lead  u$ 

*  nb  observation  of  Hyder  My  Khan  was  repeated  to  me 
^  PoHMb,  the  present  Deman  of  Mysore. 
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to  disown  our  greatness^i  and^  nnder  an  affected  and 
unwise  humility  (ill.  suited  to  our  condition),  to 
pursue  a  policy  calculated  to  discourage  friends  and 
gire  confidence  to  enemies,  and,  in  its  consequences, 
to  involve  us  in  those  very  wars  and  conquests 
which  it  pretends  to  disclaim. 

Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  mean  which 
we  must  follow  if  we  desire  that  our  empire  in 
India  should  be  durable ;  and  that  mean  must  com- 
bine the  unshaken  firmness  and  dignified  spirit  of 
an  absolute  but  tempered  rule,  with  the  most  un- 
ceasing  attention  to  the  religious  prejudices  and 
civil  rights  of  our  Indian  subjects.  Their  condition 
it  must  be  our  continual  study  to  improve,  in  the 
conviction  that  our  government,  on  the  great  Bcale 
upon  which  it  is  now  established,  cannot  be  perma- 
nent  but  by  their  means ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture that  they  should  contribute  their  efforts  to  its 
support  unless  they  are,  by  a  constantly  recurring 
sense  of  benefit,  made  to  feel  a  lively  and  warm  in- 
terest  in  its  prosperity  and  duration. 

The  British  legislature  has  hitherto  but  slowly 
followed  the  progress  of  the  power  of  the  Company 
in  India.  It  had  legislated  for  factories  on  a  foreign 
shore,  when  that  Company  was  in  the  possession  of 
provinces ;  and  when  the  laws  were  completed  to 
govern  those,  it  had  obtained  kingdoms.  That  the 
present  system  of  government  is  inadequate,  and  the 
laws^  under  which  it  exists,  defective,  and  not. cal- 
culated for  the  greatness  of  the  empire,  every  one 
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acqnainted  with  the  subject  must  acknowledge ;  and 
the  time  probably  approaches  when  some  great 
change  must  take  place.  But,  at  all  events,  our  in- 
terests in  India  have  become,  at  this  moment,  an 
object  of  the  most  serious  consideration  ;  and  whe-* 
ther  the  present  constitution  of  government  be  con- 
firmed or  changed,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  all 
those  facts  which  can  enable  us  to  judge  of  its 
merits  and  defects.  Such  alone  can  qualify  those 
on  whom  that  duty  must  devolve  to  form  plans  for 
its  fatnre  security  and  improvement. 

The  most  prominent  error  in  all  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations which  have  been  passed  in  England  rela- 
tive to  the  political  government  of  India  is,  that 
dogmatical  principle  on  which  they  proceed,  in  the 
endeavour  to  fix  that  which  is  constantly  changing. 
This  principle  is,  perhaps,  too  natural  to  those  by 
whom  these  laws  and  regulations  must  be  framed 
ever  to  be  wholly  eradicated.  It  arises  otit  of  a 
warm  interest  in  what  immediately  affects  the  mother 
country,  and  a  feeling  which  approaches  to  indiffe*  * 
rence  toward  our  distant  possessions.  But  empire  is  a 
substance  which  has  hitherto  defied,  and  always  will 
defy  the  power  of  man  to  fix  in  any  desired  shape. 
It  is  mutable,  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
humalk  wisdom.  This  character,  which  our  empire  in 
the  east  has  in  common  with  all  others  in  the  worlds 
has  hitherto  disappointed,  and  must  always  continue 
to  disappoint  those  expectations  which  are  formed  of 
limiting  the  precise  extent  of  the  dominions^  or  of 
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fixing  tbe  exact  power  of  the  British  goTemment  in 
Asia, 

That  this  consideration  renders  onr  connexion 
with  India  as  awful  as  it  is  important,  no  person 
can  deny.  Human  wisdom  cannot  foresee  the  con* 
sequences  which  the  possession  of  such  an  extended 
empire  may  produce ;  but  we  must  not  allow  our 
plans  of  amendment  to  be  arrested,  because  we  are 
threatened  with  distant  and  uncertain  evils.  We 
should  rather  appreciate  justly  the  advantages  which 
Great  Britain  has  already  derived  from  her  Indian 
possessions,  and  the  benefits  which  may  be  antici- 
pated from  their  preservation  and  improvement 
while  we  reflect  most  seriously  on  the  dangers  which 
would  result  from  those  possessions  being  lost,  or 
passing  into  the  hands  of  an  European  rival. 

Reflections  of  this  nature  ought  to  dispose^  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  onr  country  to  adopt  measures 
for  placing  the  administration  of  British  India  upon 
the  basis  which  it  judges  best  calculated  to  preserve 
that  country  to  Great  Britain ;  and,  in  the  accom* 
plishment  of  this  purpose,  while  it  respects  just  and 
established  rights^  and  rejects  every  crude  and  hasty 
plan  of  rash  innovati6n,  it  will  no  doubt  proceed^ 
on  the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  principles^  to 
fix  the  government  of  our  empire  in  India  on  a 
foundation  commensurate  with  its  present  magni- 
tude ;  and  which  shall  reconcile^  as  far  as  the  two 
objects  can  be  reconciled^  the  most  vigorous  and 
efficient  system  of  local  government  for  India  with 
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an  obsenrstion  of  those  important  principles  of 
dieck  and  control  which  form  the  soul  and  essaftce 
of  the  goyenunent  of  England. 

It  has  been  observed  by  one  of  onr  greatest 
statesmen*^  that  any  plan  which  conld  be  suggested 
for  the  government  of  a  country  so  situated  as  the 
British  empire  in  the  East  must  be  inadequate; 
diat  in  such  a  case  no  theoretical  perfection  could 
be  imagined^  much  less  executed;  and  that  the 
option  of  a  form  of  government  was  only  a  choice 
of  inconveniences.  But  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  general  observation  should  rouse,  instead  of  dis- 
courage the  minds  of  those  to  whom  this  great  and 
difficult  work  is  assigned ;  and  while  it  reconciles 
ihem  to  the  necessity  of  changes  in  a  system  which 
was  declaredly  t  deemed  by  those  even  by  whom  it 
was  established  as  an  experiment,  it  ought  to  elevate 
them  to  efibrts  proportionate  to  the  performance  of 
the  most  arduous  task  which  has  perhaps  ever  been 
attempted  by  human  wisdom. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  afford  information 
to  those  upon  whcmi  this  important  labour  must  de- 
voIve>  and  to  elucidate  (as  well  as  the  author  can) 
the  political  principles  upon  which  the  government 
of  British  India  has  been  conducted  since  the  intro^ 
duction  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  m  1784.    But  it  will  be 

•  Mr.  Rtt. 

t  Viae  «Plan  for  British  hidis.' 
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necessary  to  pre&ce  this  accoiint  with  a  general  and 
concise  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Company, 
from  the  first  date  of  their  nnion  as  a  corporation 
to  that  on  which  the  more  detailed  history  of  their 
progress  commences. 

Though  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain^  after 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (A.D.  1497),  made  early  efforts  to 
share  with  the  Portuguese  in  the  rich  trade  which 
was  carried  on  by  the  newly-discovered  channel  be- 
tween Europe  and  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  more 
than  a  century  elapsed  before  they  were  in  any  de- 
gree successful.  Individual  capital,  after  several 
attempts,  was  found  too  limited  for  a  trade  which, 
however  lucrative,  was  attended  with  great  risk,  and 
required  force  to  protect  it. 

It  is  to  these  causes  that  we  must  trace  ^the 
original  association  of  that  body  of  wealthy  mer* 
chants  who  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  to  grant 
them  encouragement,  and  exclusive  privileges^  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India. 
That  princess,  alive  to  every  project  which  pro- 
mised to  increase  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  her 
country,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Dehli 
( Akbar)^  to  solicit  him  to  extend  his  &vour  and 
protection  to  her  subjects  trading  with  his  domi- 
nions. Elizabeth,  however,  when  she  adopted  this 
measure^  did  not  wait  for  its  result,  which  was  not 
very  successftil^  but  granted  a  charter  on  the  31st  of 
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December^  1600^  which  erected  the  merchants* 
who  had  petitioned  her  into  a  body  or  corporation, 
under  the  title  of  "  Qovernars  and  Compctngf  ofMer-^ 
chants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.**  By 
this  charter  they  were  vested  with  the  power  of 
purchasing  lands  without  any  limitation ;  and  their 
commerce  was  to  be  directed  by  a  goyemorand 
twenty-fonr  persons  in  committees*  Their  first  go- 
vernor. Sir  Thomas  Knight,  was  named  in  the  act. 
The  Company,  their  sons  when  of  age,  their  appren- 
tices, servants  and  factors  in  India,  were  v^^ted,  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  privilege,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  charter,  of  an  exclnsive  trade 
^^  into  the  countries  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  and  from  all  the  islands,  ports,  towns,  and 
places  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  or  any  of  them, 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Bona  Esperanza,  or  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  where  any  traffic  may  be  used,  and  to 
and  from  every  of  them." 

The  general  assemblies  of  the  Company  were 
vested  with  the  power  of  making  any  laws  and  re* 
gnlations  for  the  conduct  of  their  concerns  which 
should  not  be  at  variance.with  the  laws  of  the  realm ; 
and  their  exports  were  made  free  of  custom  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  They  were  empowered  to  fit 
cat  and  send  six  good  ships  and  six  pinnaces  annu** 

*  The  petition  was  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  persons.  The  earl's  name  is  specified 
m  the-grant. 
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ally  to  India ;  and  to  export^  nnder  some  restric-* 
tiont^  thirty  thousand  ponnds  in  foreign  coin  or 
bullion* 

This  charter  concludes  with  a  proviso  by  which^ 
in  the  event  of  its  operation  not  being  profitable 
to  the  state^  the  crown  had  the  right,  upon  giving 
two  years'  warning,  to  resume  the  grants  which  in 
the  same  clause  it  pledged  itself  to  prolong  for 
fijfteen  years  beyond  the  first  period^  in  the  event  of 
its  proving  advantageous  to  the  counti^y. 

Such  was  the  first  charter  under  which  the  mer- 
chants  of  England  commenced  their  commerce  with 
India.  Their  original  capital  was  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds,  divided  into  shares^  each  of  which 
was  fifty  pounds. 

The  first  fleets  which  the  Company  sent  to  India 
were  successful^  but  particularly  the  third,  which 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Keeling,  who  returned 
to  England  in  1610,  after  a  prosperous  though  long 
voyage,  with  his  ships  richly  laden^  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  man. 

«  Notwithstanding  these  successes,  the  trade  to  In* 
dia  was  inconsiderable  and  uncertain.  Its  prospe- 
rity  depended  upon  the  good*will  and  honesty  of 
the  natives  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Company 
traded^  and  the  address  of  the  local  agents  by  whom 
their  concerns  in  India  were  managed. 

Destitute  of  settlements  or  forts,  they  had  nei- 
ther accommodation  nor  security  for  their  servants 
or  property;    and  were  consequently   subject  to 
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every  insult  or  injury  whidi  the  jealousy  or  hatred 
df  Enropean  rivals  could  stimulate  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ports  which  tliey  frequented  to  oflPer ;  and 
ihey  had  early  to  encounter  the  ftill  force  of  that 
active  and  implacable  hostility  which  characterizes 
disputes  involving  questions  of  commercial  interest; 
but  the  checks  which  those  disputes  gave  to  their 
success  appear  only  to  have  excited  their  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

In  the  year  1609  they  obtained  a  second  charter^ 
by  which  this  right  of  exclusive  trade  was  made 
perpetual ;  with  a  proviso,  however^  like  the  former^ 
by  which  the  crown  was  declared  to  have  the  power 
of  resuming  the  grant  (giving  three  years*  warning), 
*'if  it  was  not  found  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
realm.** 

Though  the  Company  had  received  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  to  form  considerable 
settlements,  and  establish  factories  upon  the  shores 
of  his  empire,  they  had  been  hitherto  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  indulgence  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Portuguese,  and  they  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  justice 
from  that  nation,  which  claimed,  on  the  ground  of 
prior  possession,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Indian  seas. 

The  vessels  of  the  Company  were  armed  to  op- 
pose this  arrogant  pretension;  and  in  the  year 
1612,  a  fleet  of  them,  under  Captain  Best,  defeated 
the  Portuguese  in  two  actions.    These  victories 
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not  only  raised  the  reputation  of  the  English,  hot 
enabled  them  to  establish  a  factory  at  Snrat^  under 
circumstances  every  way  propitious  to  their  suc- 
cess. Anxious  to  confirm  the  advantages  which 
they  had  obtained,  the  Company  solicited  the  King 
of  England  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Jehaungier,  to  settle  their  commerce  upon 
a  more  secure  and  liberal  basis.  King  James  com- 
plied with  their  request ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Roe  pro- 
^ceeded  in  the.  year  1614  to  the  imperial  court, 
which  was  then  residing  at  Ajmere. 

He  was  received  with  every  honom*  by  Jehaun- 
gier,  who  seemed  disposed  to  accede  to  all  his  re- 
quests ;  but  the  caution  of  his  son  and  ministers, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  missionaries^ 
prevented  that  success  which  had  been  expected. 

A  confirmation  of  former  grants,  and  an  extend- 
ed privilege  of  having  resident  agents  at  some  of 
the  principal  towns  in  the  empire,  were,  however, 
obtained.  Having  finished  this  arrangement,  the 
ambassador  returned  to  Surat,  where  he  passed 
some  time  in  settling  the  new  factories  at  that 
place  and  Baroach,  and  then  sailed  for  Persia, 
where  he  was  equally,  if  not  more,  successful  with 
Shah  Abbas,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  nation, 
from  whose  friendship  he  obtained  every  privilege 
which  conld  promote  the  commerce  of  the  Com- 
pany with  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  effort  which  the  Portuguese  had  made  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  English  on  the  continent 
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of  India,  was  feeble,  and  perhaps  accelerated  thdr 
success  by  stimulatiDg  them  to  active  and  decided 
measures ;  but  it  in  some  degree  deranged  their 
finances,  as  it  forced  them  to  the  expense  of  mili* 
tary  equipments.  Their  pecuniary  embarrassments 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  unfortunate  resuk  of 
an  endeavour,  made  at  this  period,  to  share  in  the 
lucratiye  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  the 
Spice  Islands.  Though  they  at  first  succeeded  in 
conciliating  some  of  the  Malay  Princes,  and  obtain- 
ing the  cession  of  several  valuable  settlements,  their 
fiictories  were  ultimately  destroyed.  This  was 
efiected  by  a  course  of  policy  which,  though  it  at- 
tained its  immediate  object,  has  excited  lasting  feel- 
ings of  resentment  in  the  British  nation,  and  left  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  fame  of  the  country  by' 
which  it  was  pursued. 

The  massacre  of  Amboyna  (for  such  the  tragical 
issue  which  closed  this  scene  of  contention  must 
ever  be  termed)  had  the  effect  which  the  cold  cal- 
culating foresight  of  its  perpetrators  had  anticipated ; 
and  from  1622,  when  it  happened,  the  English  may 
be  said  to  have  abandoned  to  their  rivals  the  com- 
merce of  the  Eastern  Islands. 

This  catastrophe,  some  radical  defects  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Company  in  England,  the  small- 
ness  of  their  capital,  their  increased  expenditure, 
their  want  of  forts,  and  consequent  reliance  on  the 
precarious  protection  of  the  native  governments, 
brought  the  affairs  of  the  Company  into  great  dis- 

VOL.  I.  C 
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tress.  Their  commerce,  wbich  had  from  the  first 
depended  upon  lucky  adventures^  began  rapidly  to 
decline  ;  and  their  history,  for  a  long  period,  offers 
nothing  bnt  %,  detail  of  misfortnnes  in  trade,  con- 
nected, however,  with  a  series  of  spirited  actions, 
particnlarly  at  sea,  where  the  Englisli  invariably 
asserted  their  character,  and  revenged  themselves 
npon  the  Dntch  and  Portuguese  for  the  injuries 
wbidk  liiey  suffered  on  shore.     , 

It  was  during  this  moment  of  distress  that  acci- 
dent led  to  the  formation  of  that  settlement  in 
Bengal  which  has  since  proved  the  source  of  all 
their  prosperity.  The  Company  were  indebted  to 
tlie  professional  skill  of  a  physician  for  this  origin 
of  their  power  and  greatness. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Boughton,  had 
proceeded  from  Surat  to  Agra,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
J^aun  dp  a  severe  illness  ;  for  which,  among  other 
rewards,  he  received  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
a  free  trade.  He  went  to  Bengal,  and  there  his 
abilities  obtained  him  equal  favour  from  the  Nabob 
of  that  country,  who  extended  the  privilege,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  personally  by  the  emperor, 
to  all  his  nation,  and,  in  the  year  1636,  the  Com- 
pany's servants  at  Surat  built  a  factory  at  Hoogley, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Ganges  which  takes  its  name  from 
that  town. 

But  this  event,  though  it  opened  a  new  and  rich 
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diannel  c^oommercei  was  not  sufftcient  to  present 
the  decline  of  the  Company's  affiurs  i  and  the  Teiy 
existenee  of  that  body^  as  a  corporation^  wonld  ap» 
pear  to  haye  been  nearly  annihilated  daring  ike 
civil  wars  in  England. 

The  trade  to  India  was  indeed  throvm  open 
from  1652  to  1657,  in  which  year  Cromwell  re- 
newed the  privileges  of  the  Company.  Nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  than  the  accounts  given  by 
different  anthors  of  the  result  of  this  short  snspen* 
sion  of  the  Company's  monopoly.  One,  who 
wrote  in  1681,  asserts,  that  the  nation  had  nearly 
bsty  during  this  period,  all  its  privileges  in  India  ; 
that  the  value  of  English  commodities  was  lessened; 
and  that  those  of  India  were  advanced;  while 
another,  whose  work  appears  in  1680,  declares  that, 
when  the  East  India  trade  was  laid  open,  the  Eng- 
lish merchants  afforded  the  Indian  commodities  so 
cheap  as  to  supply  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  even 
Amsterdam*  itself. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  disappointed  those  ex-* 

*This  last  fact  would  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  a  passage 
in  the  letters  of  Thiurloe,  the  secretory  to  Cromwell,  which 
9Ute8»  that  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  ''  having  heard  tha^ 
the  Lord  Protector  would  dissolve  the  East  India  Company  ai 
London,  and  declare  the  navigation  and  commerce  to  the  Indies 
to  be  free  and  open,  were  greatly  alarmed ;  as  they  considered 
such  a  measure  would  be  ruinous  to  their  own  East  India  Com* 

pany. 
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pectations  which  the  Company  had  latterly  che^ 
rishedy  in  consequence  of  the  support  of  his  govern* 
ment :  but  these  were  more  than  fulfilled  by  a  new 
charter^  which  they  obtained  from  Charles  the 
Second,  dated  April,  1661. 

In  this  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  had 
been  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James 
were  not  only  confirmed^  but  new  ones  of  great  im- 
portance were  added.  The  Company  were  vested 
with  a  right  of  exercising  civil  jurisdiction^  and 
military  authority ;  and  with  the  power  of  making 
war^  or  concluding  peace  with  the  ^'  infidels  of  In- 
dia ;'*  the  state  reserving  to  itself,  by  this  distinction, 
those  prerogatives  with  respect  to  European  govern- 
ments. The  clause  in  the  former  charters^  which 
gave  the  power  of  annulling  them  if  their  operation 
proved  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  was^  however^  inserted. 

Charles  the  Second^  having  married  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal  in  1662^  obtained  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay^ in  1663^  as  a  part  of  the  portion  of  that  princess ; 
but  finding  the  expense  of  supporting  that  posses- 
sion greater  than  its  revenue,  he  ceded  it  to  the 
Company,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  Five 
years  afteiward  he  granted  to  them  the  island  of 
St.  Helena ;  and,  in  the  same  spirit  which  dictated 
these  important  cessions^  the  whole  aid  of  his  go- 
vernment was  applied  to  promote  their  interests 
and  prosperity. 
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This  enconragement  and  protection^  combined 
with  the  active  exertions  of  the  Company,  raised 
them  to  a  state  of  affluence  ;  which,  though  it  ex* 
cited  attack^  gave  them  great  means  of  resisting  it. 
The  charter  granted  in  1661  was  confirmed  by 
Charles  the  Second  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  their  priyileges  were  extended  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth.  But  they  were  still 
more  indebted  -to  James  the  Second^  whose  infln*. 
ence  had  been  their  chief  support  during  his 
brother*s  life,  and  who^  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  granted  them  increased  immunities,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  royal  power.  He  authorized, 
them  to  build  forti*esses^  to  levy  troops,  to  determine 
causes  by  courts-martial^  and  to  coin  money.  By 
these  privileges  he  conferred  upon  them  a  degree 
of  power  which  they  disgraced  by  numerous  acts 
of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppression. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  able  anonymous 
author^  who  has  written  a  history  of  the  early 
period  of  the  East  India  Company,  that  '^  unlimited 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  may  be  pre^ 
vented  from  degenerating  into  acts  of  tyranny  by 
the  terrors  of  ignominy,  or  by  personal  fears.  But 
a  body  of  men  vested  with  authority,  is  seldom 
swayed  by  restraint  of  either  kind :  as  they  derive, 
indiyidually,  but  little  applause  from  their  best 
measures^  so  the  portion  of  infamy  which  may 
fall  from  each  for  the  worst  public  actions  is  too 
small  to  affect  personal  character.    Having,  there* 
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fore^  no  generous  indncement  to  follow  virtue^  the 
most  sordid  passions  frequently  lead  them  into 
Tice.  It  is  from  this  circnmstance  that  the  deci« 
sions  of  pnblie  bodies  *  sometimes  partake  of  that 
mortifying  species  of  tyranny  which  is  incapable  of 
redress,  and  yet  is  beyond  revenge.  These  obser- 
Tations  may  be  applied,  without  the  least  injustice^ 
to  the  actions  of  the  Indian  Company  both  at  home 
and  ahroad.  Avarice,  the  most  obstinate  and  har- 
dened passion  of  the  human  mind^  being  the  first 
principle  of  Commerce,  was  the  original  bond  of 
iheir  union  ;  and  humanity,  justice,  and  even  policy, 
gave  way  to  the  prospect  or  love  of  gain." 

^^  Besides  that  want  of  generous  principle,**  the 
same  author  adds  in  a  note  upon  the  above  para- 
graph, **  which  seems  excluded  from  the  very  eon* 
stitution  of  a  sovereign  corporation  of  commerce^ 
the  great  distance  of  their  administration  in  India 
""  secured  the  Company  from  a  general  inspection  into 
their  conduct,  and,  consequently,  fmnisfaed  ample 
opportunities  for  a  wanton  and  uncontrolled  exer- 
cise of  power.  All  resistance,  therefore,  to  their 
arbitrary  edicts,  whether  they  regarded  their  own 
servants  or  the  natives  of  the  country,  was  consi- 
dered as  treason,  and  punished  with  severity.     The 

*  Those  republics  whose  condact  would  appear  an  exception 
to  this  rule  have  acted  under  the  influence,  of  motives  which 
could  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  men  who  had  no  national  feel- 
ing for  the  country  they  ruled,  and  only  viewed  their  possessions 
and  poM'er  as  Sources  6f  commercial  advantage. 
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rulers  at  bonie  bad  their  favonrites  abroad^  whom 
they,  protected  in  the  most  cmel  and  oppressiTe 
measilres  by  their  anthority.  Hence  it  happened 
that  prirate  resentments  and  selfifsh  views  were  too 
frequeMly  the  6nly  rnles  of  their  conduct ;  and  that 
their  administration  had  scarce  any  other  principle 
of  miion  than  a  nratnal  permission  to  commit  m* 
jnstice.  Erren  the  exclusive  privilege  which  was 
thought  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  their  coBr 
mercey  became  an  engine  of  tyranny  against  all 
those  whom  they  considered  as  interlopers ;  and 
snch  instances  of  their  barbarity  might  be  prodnced> 
supported  by  facts,  as  would  excite  horror." 

This  author,  who,  though  neither  moderate  nor 
impartia]^  is  able^  and  argumentative^  supports  tfaia 
general  reasoning' by  some  strong  facts.  Of  these^ 
sncb  only  will  be  adduced  as  appear  to  rest  on  cre« 
dible  anthority.  The  Company  had  for  a  period 
thrown  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  their  afikirs^  under 
which  those  who  managed  them  had^  no  doubt^ 
practised  many  frauds.  Though  tl^y  had  doubled 
fteir  capital  in  the  year  1682,  they  had  not  taken  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  sum  at  first  subscribed ; 
and  at  the  moment  they  were  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port an  appearance  of  health  in  a  declining  body,  by 
making  extravagant  dividends  to  the  proprietors  of 
stocky  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of  two  millions ; 
and^  instead  of  answering  the  legal  demands  against 
them^  had  affixed  a  paper  to  the  treasury  door,  de- 
claring they  would  pay  no  more  till  a  certain  date ; 
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though  they  pretended^  at  the  same  time^  that  their 
afiairs  were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition*. 

These  deceptions  at  home  were  supported  by  ini- 
quities abroad^  where  the  Company's  factors,  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  of  their  employers^ 
first  borrowed  large  sums,  and  then  quarrelled  with 
their  creditors  f.  Sir  John  Child,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  their  governors,  is  represented  to  have 
gone  still  further^  and  to  have  seized  thirteen  lai^ 
ships  at  Surat,  the  property  of  the  merchants  of  that 
place,  and  to  have  retired  with  his  shameful  spoil  to 
Bombay  j:. 

Though  the  Company  had  obtained  a  new  charter 
in  1694,  several  flagrant  abuses  in  the  conduct  of 
their  afiairs  were  detected  by  Parliament  in  1695. 
TJieir  home  expenses,  it  was  found,  had  rapidly  in- 
creased from  tlie  sum  of  1200/.  per  annum  to  that 
of  90,000/. ;  and  their  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Cooke, 
on  whose  notes  this  money  had  been  lent,  was  terri- 
fied by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  into  a  confes* 
sioh,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  of  this  cash  had  gone 
to  the  Icing  himself,  and  other  sums  to  his  ministers 
and  principal  servants  §.    The  Diike  of  Leeds,  who 

♦  White's  *  Account  of  Inditfn  Trade.' 

t  Hamilton,  Vol.  I.  page  187.    Harris,  Vol.  II. 

X  As  afterwards  appeared  on  oath,  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. The  Take  of  300,000/.  of  this  spoil  was  sent  home  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  ^aye  the  orders. 
—White's  *  Account  of  Indian  Trade.* 

^  Journals,  April,  1695. 
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was  the  most  obnoxious  offender^  was  impeached 
for  receiying  five  thousand  pounds;  but  King 
William  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  session ;  and  by 
that  act  not  only  quashed  the  impeachment,  but 
checked  all  further  inquiry. 

The  principal^  and  indeed  natural  enemies  of  the 
Ct>mpany,  against  whom  ail  their  violence  both  at 
home  and  abroad  was  directed^  were  those  English 
merchants  who  wished  to  interfere  with  their  mono- 
poly, and  who  were  termed^  in  the  language  of  the 
day^  interlopers.  Their  endeavours  to  check  and 
destroy  these  led^  no  doubt/ to  many  acts  of  oppres- 
sion, which  have  been  exaggerated,  by  the  writers 
of  the  suffering  party,  into  deeds  of  the  most  bar*- 
barons  tyranny.  Tbe  interlopers,  however/in  spite 
of  that  violence  of  ivhich  they  complained,  conti- 
nued to  gain  strength ;  and,  in  1698,  they  were  able 
to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  Parliament  the  char- 
ter granted  to  the  Company  in  1694 ;  and  having  out- 
bid that  corporation,  by  offering  an  advance  of  two 
millions  *  sterling,  at  eight  per  cent.,  in  consideration 
of  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  the  East 
being  vested  in  the  subscribers,  a  bill  was  passed  in 
their  favour.  But  their  triumph  did  not  last  long, 
for  the  old  Company  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
their  charter  in  the  ensuing  season.  On  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  the  nation  had  two  East  India 
Companies  by  parliamentary  authority,  instead  of 

•  The  old  Company  offered  700,000/.,  at  4  per  cent. 
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one  by  prerogative*.  Nothing  codM  be  nH>re 
yiplent  than  the  contests  of  these  companies  dnring 
the  short  period  that  they  oontimied  separate*  The 
great  efforts  of  both  were  directed  to  the  object  of 
gaining  power  in  the  house  of  commoni ;  and^  in 
the  general  elections  of  1700,  each  was  detected  in 
bribery  and  cormption.  The  old  Company  cor* 
mpted  members^  the  others  porchased  seats.  Thus 
the  one  bribed  the  representatires,  the  other  the 
constituents.  Bnt^  tired  ont  at  length  with  a 
struggle  which  threatened  min  to  both^  they  nnited 
their  stock  under  the  charter  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  old  Company,  bearing  date  the  dth 
of  September,  1698 ;  and  assumed  that  name  under 
which  ihey  have  ever  since  been  incorporated^  The 
United  East  IruUa  Compctm/. 

During  such  contentions  at  home^  the  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  abroad  may  be  imagined.  Tlie 
spirit  of  the  principles  upon  which  these  were  regu- 
lated will  be  collected  from  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  their  governor  at  home  to  an  officer  who  had 
been  appointed  judge  for  dvil  affairs  in  India.  ^^  I 
expect/'  says  this  commercial  despot,  ^^  my  will  and 
orders  shall  be  your  rnle^  and  not  the  laws  of 
England,  which  are  a  heap  of  nonsense,  compiled 
by  a  number  of  country  gentlemen  who  hardly 
know  bow  to  govern  their  own  families,  much  less 
the  regulating  companies,  and  foreign  commerce^ 

*  Ralph,  Vol.  IL  page  S45. 
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Havii^  now  the  power  of  condemning  the  Com-^ 
pany*s  enemies^  or  snob  as  shall  be  deemed  so^  parni 
tknlarly  those  that  shall  question  the  Company's 
power  over  all  the  British  subjects  in  India^  I  ex- 
pect  my  orders  from  time  to  time  shall  be  obeyed^ 
and  received  as  statute  laws«" 

The  union  of  the  two  Companies  in  England  had 
not  an  immediate  efiect  in  reconciling  ihdr  servatitff 
either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  it  was  some  period 
before  their  rooted  animosities  gave  way  to  a  feeling 
of  common  interest.  It  did^  a;t  last ;  and  in  the  year 
1708  the  united  corporation  obtained  a  bill  most 
favourable  to  their  commerce  and  privileges^  which 
was  granted  on  condition  of  their  lending  to  govern- 
ment the  sum  of  120^000/.^  over  and  above  the  twcr 
millions  which  had  been  lent  when  the  new  Com* 
pany  waii  first  established. 

That  tranquillity,  and  consequent  commercial 
prosperity,  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought  to 
Europe,  was  felt  by  the  British  settlements  in  the 
East ;  and  these  were  about  this  period  (1713)  under 
the  rule  of  men  of  prudence  and  ability.  But  sue-* 
eess  created  enemies.  A  very  general  clamour  was 
raised  against  their  monopoly,  which  Was  stated  to 
be  adverse  to  the  general  commercial  interests  of 
the  kingdom;  and  they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  an 
arrangement,  which  was  considered  advantageous  to 
the  state,  in  order  to  maintain  their  right  of  exclu- 
sive trade  to  India.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to 
9tate,  that  while  we  find  in  the  first  century  of  the 
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history  of  the  East  India  Company  abnndant  proofs 
of  their  miscondnct,  we  also  discover  a  spirit  of  bold 
enterprise  and  determined  perseverance,  which  no 
losses  conld  impede  and  no  dangers  snbdue.  To  this 
spirit^  which  was  created  and  nourished  by  their  ex* 
elusive  privileges,  they  owed  their  ultiniate  success* 
It  caused  them^  under  all  reverses,  to  look  forward 
with  ardent  hope  to  future  gains ;  and  if  it  occa« 
sionally  led  them  to  stain  their  fame. by  acts  of  vio-* 
lence  and  injustice  towards  the  assailants  of  their 
monopoly,  it  stimulated  them  to  eflforts^  both  in 
commerce  and  in  war,  that  were  honourable  to  the 
character  of  the  British  nation. 

The  French,  #h6  had  failed  for  nearly  eighty 
years  in  all  their  attempts  to  erect  and  support  an 
East  India  Company,  had  succeeded  in  accomplish** 
ing  this  object  about  the  year  1720 ;  and  the  regular 
returns  made  by  this  Company,  from  the  period  of 
their  establishment  in  India,  had  been  so  consi^ 
derable,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  British  Company 
was  raised^  and  the  government  entering,  with  some 
degree  of  warmth,  into  that  jealousy,  tarned  their 
attention  toward  the  East,  when  war  was  likely  to 
arise  between  the  two  nations.  The  French> 
anxious  to  promote  a  commerce  still  in  its  infancy^ 
had  proposed  a  neutrality  between  the  two  Com-* 
panics  as  early  as  the  year  1742,  which  the  court 
of  directors  at  first  accepted,  and  then  rejected. 
When,  therefore,  war  commenced  in  Europe,  in 
1744,  the  flame  soon  spread  to  Asia.    Their  re^. 
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specti^e  sovereigns  assisted  each  Company.  The 
pnrsnits  of  commerce  yielded  to  the  occnpation  of 
anns ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented,  of 
two  European  nations  combating  with  each  other 
on  the  shores  of  India,  aided  by  different  native 
princes  of  th^  country.  These  chiefs,  impelled  by 
a  sbgkt-sighted  policy,  thns  sacrificed  their  perma* 
nent  independence  for  the  attainment  of  momentary 
objects  of  hatred  and  ambition.  For  it  was  early  in 
this  contest  very  obvious  that,  whether  the  troops 
of  England  or  France  prevailed,  the  native  allies 
must  become  dependent  on  the  conqueror. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany shows,  in  a  very  strong  light,  not  only  the 
origin  but  the  character  of  their  early  power ;  and 
proves  the  urgent  necessity. which  existed,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  their  association,  for  the  strict  and 
constant  interference  of  the  legislature  of  the 
country  to  check  excesses  by  which  the  national 
character  of  England  was  so  exposed  to  injury. 
The  Company,  or  rather  the  individuals  of  the  di* 
rection  by  whom  the  corporation  was  governed^ 
were  little  alive  to  those  feelings  which  urge  the 
mind  to  good  and  great  actions.  They,  in  fact,  re- 
cognised no  motive  but  a  desire  to  enrich  them- 
selves, their  relations,  and  dependents.  Their 
strength  as  a  community,  which  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  system,  increased  with  their 
means  of  corruption  and  oppression :  but  such  was 
the  venality  of  the  times,  that  it  appears  that  hardly 
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any,  however  high  their  station,  escaped  the  conta- 
minatian. 

The  occnrrence  of  war^  in  1744^  between  England 
and  France^  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  to 
British  India.  The  same  system  of  government  te* 
ftiained ;  bnt  the  scene  was  changed.  It  had  gained 
importance  from  becoming  one  of  national  cdiMt, 
and  from  the  new  actors  who  were  introduced. 
Tliese  were  no  longer  nriobserved  factors,  and 
agents  of  a  trading  company,  whose  obscnrity  left 
them  without  an  incentive  to  virtue,  or  a  dread  of 
shame;  but  officers  of  distinction,  who  not  only 
acted  under  the  control  of  honourable  superiors,  but 
under  the  observation  of  their  country,  which  now 
began  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  Indian  alBairs, 

Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  desire  of 
hme,  thus  excited,  could,  by  its  operation  on  the 
minds  of  a  few  individuals,  eflPect  a  complete  change 
in  a  system  which  was  radically  bad,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  had  a  wonderful  effect. 
India  became  a  scene  in  which  character  and  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  wealth,  were  to  be  acquired ;  and 
many  of  those  who  were  employed  in  distinguished 
stations  in  that  country  attained  the  highest  ho* 
nours  which  respect  and  approbation  can  bestow, 
or  courage  and  talents  command.  The  names  of 
Lawrence  and  Clive  (both  of  whom  commenced 
their  career  about  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Company)  will  live  as  long  as  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, and  be  regarded  as  glorious  examples,  until 
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the  qnalitied  <^  valonr^  military  skilly  mA  elevated 
genius^  shall  cease  to  receive  the  applause  and  ad» 
miratioii  of  mankind. 

Itm  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  was  con* 
dodedin  1748,  terminated  diose  direct  hostilities 
which  the  French  and  English  nations  bad  carried 
fm  kk  India  $  bnt  the  armies^  which  both  states  main* 
tained  at  that  period  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeU 
continned  to  assist  different  native  princes,  with 
the  object  on  each  side  of  obtaining,  through 
snch  policy,  a  strength  tiiat  wonld  make  their 
power,  at  the  renewal  of  a  contest,  paramoimt  to 
the  other. 

Both  the  English  and  French  had  proceeded  in 
this  course  for  some  years,  with  flactnating  success ; 
when  the  embarrassment  to  whidi  it  led  induced 
the  directors  of  each  Company  to  apply  to  their  so* 
vereigns  to  interpose  their  power  as  mediators ;  and 
the  terms  of  accommodation  were  actually  agreed 
upon,  when  the  war  of  1756  broke  out  between  the 
two  nations,  and  caused  their  subjects  in  India  to 
enter  upon  a  more  extended  field  of  contest  than 
ever.  TTiis  contest  was  marked  by  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled successes  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who 
remained,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  sovereigns  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  of  the 
Northern  Circars,  of  part  of  the  C^jnatic,  and  of  all 
their  old  possessions  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

The  rapid  aggrandizement  of  the  Company  natu- 
rally attracted  observation   in   England  to  their 
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aflkirs ;  and,  in  the  year  1767,  the  house  of  com- 
mons appointed  a  cominittee  to  investigate  the  na- 
ture of  the  Company's  charters,  to  consider  their 
treaties  and  grants,  and  to  calculate  all  expaMes, 
civil,  naval,  and  military,  which  had  been  incurred 
by  govemnotent  on  their  account. 

Their  right  to  any  territorial  acquisition  was,  at 
this  period,  boldly  questioned,  and  their  monopoly 
was  a  subject  of  very  free  discussion ;  but  they  found 
means,  as  they  had  on  former  occasions,  to  silence 
opposition  from  those  quarters  where  they  thought 
it  might  be  dangerous.  Their  personal  and  political 
influence  in  the  state  had  increased  with  their  for- 
tune and  patronage ;  and  too  many  had  become  in- 
terested in  the  golden  harvest  which,  about  this 
period,  opened  in  the  East,  to  make  it  easy  to  con- 
trol, much  less  to  subvert,  a  body  so  strong  and  so 
united.  The  result  of  this  inquiry,  therefore,  was 
a  compromise  between  the  Company  and  the  Mi- 
nisters, by  which  the  possessions  of  the  former  were 
confirmed  to  them,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  on 
condition  of  their  paying  the  public  400,000/.  per 
annum.  A  new  engagement,  nearly  similar  to  the 
former,  took  place  in  1769 ;  but  the  period  of  its 
duration  was  extended  for  five  years. 

Before  this  agreement  expired,  the  Company's 
affairs  fell  into  considerable  embarrassment ;  and  in 
1773  they  petitioned  government  for  pecuniary  aid, 
which  was  granted;  but  the  inquiry  that  the  house 
of  commons  made  upon  this  occasion  into  their 
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afibirs,  waa  follow^  by  an  act  of  the  legislatore^ 
which  made  many  important  changes  in  their  go- 
vernment both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  principal 
of  these  were: 

1st.  That  the  court  of  directors  should  in  iittnn^ 
instead  of  being  chosen  annually,  be  elected  for  four 
years ;  six  members  annually ;  but  none  to  hold  their 
seat  for  longer  than  four  years. 

2d.  That  the  qualification-stock  should  be  1000/. 
instead  of  500/.:  that  3000/.  should  confer  two 
votes ;  and  6000/.  three  votes. 

3d.  That  in  lieu  of  the  mayor's  court,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  was  limited  to  small  mercantile 
causes,  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  consisting 
of  a  chief  judge  and  three  puisne  judges,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  great  and  extended 
powers  of  cognizance  over  the  civil  and  criminal  ja- 
risdiction  of  the  subjects  of  England,  their  servants, 
and  dependants,  residing  within  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories in  Bengal. 

4th.  A  Govemor-^general  and  four  counsellors 
were  appointed  to  Fort  William,  and  vested  with 
fall  powers  over  the  other  presidencies.  When  any 
differences  should  occur,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
was  to  be  decisive ;  and  this  board  was  directed  by 
the  act  to  transmit  regular  reports  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  directors,  who  were,  within  fourteen  days  of 
the  receipt  of  their  despatches,  to  furnish  copies  of 
them  to  one  of  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  to 
whom  they  were  also  to  send  copies  of  any  rules 
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and  ordinations  which  they  should  hav«  made$ 
and  these,  if  disapproved  by  his  majesty,  were  to 
become  nnll  and  void* 

This  act  appointed  Warren  Hastings,  esquire, 
Governor-general  of  India ;  and  John  Clavering, 
esqnire,  the  Honourable  George  Monson,  Aichard 
Barwell,  and  Philip  Francis,  esqnires,  the  foot 
first  counsellors. 

It  Would  be  foreign  to  the  intent  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Hastings's  govern- 
ment. From  its  commencement  till  its  termina- 
tion, it  was  maiked  by  events  of  uncommon  mag- 
nitude, which  ultimately  gave  rise  to  a  discussion 
tbat  not  only  difiused  a  more  general  knowledge 
of  Indian  afiairs,  but  awakened  the  British  nation 
to  a  more  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  its  inte- 
rests in  India. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  con- 
tending parties  and  factions  at  this  period,  there 
are  some  leading  facts  relating  to  this  part  of  the 
history  of  British  India,  upon  which  all  dispassionate 
minds  are  now  agreed.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
those  who  condemned  part  of  his  conduct,  that  Mr. 
Hastings,  during  a  time  of  unexampled  public  em- 
barrassment, and  at  a  moment  when  he  had  to  con- 
tend against  those  from  whom  he  should  have 
derived  support,  showed  all  the  active  energy  of  a 
great  statesman ;  and,  by  his  spirited  and  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  saved  the  interests'of  liis  country 
in   India  from  the   ruin  with  which    they   were 
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threatened ;  and  m  which  ihey  imdoiihtedly  would 
haTe  heen  inyolv^i  had  a  man  of  less  resolution, 
fortitude,  and  genius,  held  the  reins  of  goveriH 
ment.  Tliis  is  his  praise ;  and  no  man  could  wish 
higher:  but  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  l^is 
distinguished  person,  while  they  defied  his  personal 
integrity,  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  whole 
system  of  the  government  over  which  he  presided 
was  corrupt,  and  full  of  abuses.  The  control,  or 
rather  right  of  superintendence,  given  by  the  act 
of  1774  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  had  tended  more 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  radical  defects  of  the 
system*  The  ministers  were  vested  "with  a  right  of 
interference,  but  had  little,  if  any,  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  govemr 
ment.  Their  favour  and  aid  were  indispensable  to 
the  Governor-general;  and  it  became  necessary 
that,  in  addition  to  the  friends  of  the  directors  of 
the  Company,  those  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
should  be  served.  Thus  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tronage in  India  became  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
means,  through  which  the  Governor-general  could 
expect  support  in  England;  and  the  canvassing 
nature  of  the  British  constitution  made  it  unlikely 
that  any  minister  would  cast  away  such  a  source  of 
strength  as  a  share  in  the  rich  appointments  of  the 
East.  Consequently,  this  system,  corrupt  and  in- 
efficient as  it  was,  might  have  long  continued,  had 
not  an  unwearied  spirit  of  investigation  dragged  the 
Voluminous  records  of  the  Company  into  light,  with 
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the  view  of  criminating  their  principal  agents.  The 
first  or  secret  committee  of  the  honse  of  com- 
mons, of  which  Mr.  Dundas  was  president,  com- 
menced the  attack ;  and  its  reports  were  soon  fol- 
lowed hy  those  of  the  select  committee,  which, 
acting  nnder  the  direction  and  guidance  of  Mr^ 
Bnrke,  one  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators 
that  England  has  ever  boasted,  disseminated  among 
all  classes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
Company. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  promoters  of 
these  inquiries,  however  mixed  their  motives  might 
have  been,  became  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  their 
country ;  as,  unless  such  knowledge  had  been 
made  general,  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  and  im* 
prove  a  government,  where  the  temptations  to  con*^ 
tinue  a  corrupt  system  were  so  strong,  must  have 
proved  vain  and  abortive. 

.  The  extended  jurisdiction  given,  by  the  act  of 
1773,  to  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  established 
at  Fort  William,  was  found,  in  its  operations,  so 
hostile  to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  of  the  Com- 
pany's provinces,  and  so  likely  to  destroy  th^ 
authority  which  it  was  meant  to  support,  that  it 
was  limited  by  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  178 1,  to 
the  town  and  suburbs  of  Calcutta. 

From  the  year  1779,  when  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  right  of  the  Company  to  territorial  pos- 
sessions was  extended  for  one  year  only,  till  the 
year  1783,  a   continual  conflict  existed  between 
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the  directors  and  his  majesty's  ministers  respecting 
the  terms  on  which  the  Company's  charter  and 
exclosive  privileges  should  be  prolonged  and  snp* 
ported.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  npon  the 
Tarions  offers  which  were  made,  during  this  con- 
test, by  that  corporation,  or  to  particnlarize  those 
which  were  rejected  or  accepted  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  :  the  great  measures  by  which  this  period 
was  followed  have  condemned  them  to  oblivion ; 
nor  had  they  any  pretenisions  (for  they  were  avow- 
edly temporary  expedients)  to  escape  the  fate  which 
they  have  experienced. 

The  most  serious  discussions  regarding  Indian 
affairs  took  place  in  1783.  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  of  inquiry, 
brought  forward  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  a 
bill,  which  proposed  few  great  changes,  except  that 
of  appointing  a  person  who,  under  the  high  title  of 
Governor-general  and  Captain-general,  should  ex* 
ercise  in  his  own  person  (under  certain  checks) 
complete  authority  and  control  over  British  India. 
This  high  public  officer  was  to  be  approved,  but  not 
nominated,  by  the  crown,  by  whom  alone  he  could 
be  removed.  It  was  proposed  by  this  bill,  that  his 
majesty^s  principal  secretary  of  state  should  receive 
copies  of  all  despatches ;  and  to  these  provisions 
were  added  some  good  general  rules  with  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  religion,  and  usages  of 
the  natives. 

The  principle  of  this  bill,  which  was  the  intro* 
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ductioQ,  daring  the  remainder  of  the  charter^  of  a 
more  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
government  in  the  administration  of  the  afikirs  of 
the  CSompany,  was  generally  approved.  It  was 
allowed^  that  a  more  efficient  and  energetic  local 
government  was  required;  and  that  a  responsibility 
more  defined^  and  more  operative  on  all  parties^  than 
that  established  by  the  act  of  1773  was  indispensa* 
ble  to  correct  the  gross  abuses  of  the  existing 
system ;  but  there  was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  house  of  commons  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  checks  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  fix 
over  the  controlling  powers  it  went  to  establish ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  ground  that  its  utility 
was  combated.  Though  Mr.  Dnndas's  bill  for  the 
government  of  India  did  not  succeed,  it  gave  birth 
to  one  of  a  nearly  similar  character^  which  was  iu* 
troduced  and  carried  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  next  ses- 
sion. But  as  this  great  measure  owed  its  success 
principally  to  the  feelings  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
directors  and  proprietors  by  the  agitation  of  the 
plan  brought  forward  by  his  political  rival,  Mr.  Fox^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  that 
previous  plan. 

In  1783^  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  celebrated 
bills  for  the  better  regulation  and  government  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India.      These  bills  ^  pro- 

♦  They  wete  two ;  one  meant  to  regulate  the  home,  or,  as  the 
bill  torm^  them,  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Company ;  th^ 
other,  their  foreign  government. 
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ceeded  oil  a  principle,  stated  in  their  preamble^  tliat 
cUsordera  of  an  alarming  nature  and  magnitade  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  administration  of  the  territorial 
possessions,  revenne,  and  commerce,  of  British 
India ;  that  the  natives  were  reduced  to  distress,  and 
tiie  public  interests  in  danger  of  being  ruined ;  a  re- 
medy was  in  consequence  become  necessary,  and  the 
following  was  proposed : — 

Thsit  the  whole  power,  now  vested  in  the  court 
of  directors  and  proprietors,  should  be  transferred, 
for  the  space  of  four  years,  to  seven  directors  or 
commissioner,  named  in  the  act;  to  aid  whom,  nine 
assistant-directors,  named  also  in  the  act,  were  se- 
lected from  proprietors  holding  at  least  2000/.  stock 
e^cb.  These,  however,  were  entirely  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  former.  In  the  event  of  the  death, 
resignation,  or  removal  (on  charges  substantiated 
htiore  the  house  of  commons),  of  one  c^  the  seven 
principal  directors,  the  vacancy  was  to  be  supplied 
by  the  king;  if  one  happened  among  the  nine 
aasiatant-directors,  the  proprietors  of  stock  (as  qua-* 
lified  by  the  act  of  1773)  were  to  elect  another. 

The  principle  of  these  bills,  in  regard  to  the  power 
to  be  given  to  the  Governor-general,  was  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Dundas.  It  was  declared, 
that  the  powers  of  the  Governor-general  in  council 
should  on  no  occasion  be  delegated  to  such  Governor 
alone,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever ;  and 
the  €rovemor«general  and  council  were  restricted 
in  all  eases,  as  much  as  seemed  practicable,  but  par-* 
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ticnlarly  in  that  of  making  war.  The  Governor- 
general  was  declared  not  to  have  the  power  of 
entering  or  invading  with  an  armed  force  the  do- 
minion of  any  prince  of  India^  except  npon  intelli- 
gence, the  credibility  of  which  was  to  be  admitted, 
and  individually  recorded,  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  his  council,  that  snch  prince  was  abont 
to  make  war  on  the  Company  or  their  allies.  The 
Crovemor-general  and  council  were  not  permitted, 
without  orders  from  the  commissioners,  to  enter 
into  any  offensive  alliance  for  the  sharing  of  any 
conntry  between  the  Company  and  a  native  prince ; 
nor  were  they  to  hire  out  any  troops  (European  or 
native)  in  the  territories  of  any  Indian  state. 

Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of  these  cele- 
brated bills,  which,  though  passed  with  a  great  ma- 
jority in  the  house  of  commons,  were  thrown  out 
by  the  lords,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  from 
office  of  the  statesman  by  whom  they  were  framed, 
and  the  party  by  whom  they  were  supported* 
Mr.  Fox's  measure  was  declaredly  temporary,  and 
adopted  as  an  expedient  for  the  moment.  The  seven 
commissioners^  whom  he  proposed,  were  to  act  like 
trustees  to  a  bankrupt  house  of  commerce,  and 
were  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  until  it  was  determined  what  was  best  and 
wisest  foi  the  future  regulation  of  their  concerns. 
What  would  have  been  the  ultimate  arrangement  for 
the  goveinment  of  India,  had  this  pUm  been  carried 
into  execution,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  it  is  not  pro**. 
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faaUe  that  the  Company  would  ever  have  regained 
their  power.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  enter 
in  this  place  into  any  discussion  regarding  the 
merits  or  defects  of  Mr.  Fox's  bills.  The  wisd<nn 
and  focesi^t  which  they  displayed  in  some  parts 
were  certainly  clonded  by  strong  party-spirit  and 
prejudice ;  and,  from  the  want  of  correct  and  com* 
plete  infonnation»  many  of  his  leading  principles 
were  every  way  inapplicable  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  for  which  they  were  framed  by  that 
great  statesman. 

His  scheme,  though  an  improvement  upon  the 
former  administration  of  India,  would  probably  have, 
been  found  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most  funda- 
mental principles ;  but  particularly  in  that  by  which, 
instead  of  giving  confidence  to  the  ruling  authority 
of  India  under  great  and  direct  responsibility,  it 
multiplied  checks  upon  the  local  government ;  and 
thus,  by  the  diminution  of  its  power,  lowered  and 
weakened  its  means  of  action ;  and  rendered  it  more 
incompetent  than  it  had  been  before  to  those  great, 
and  indeed  sovereign,  functions  which  it  has  to  per- 
form.   The  clamour  against  Mr.  Fox's  bill  was  ex- 
cessive.    His  scheme  of  seven  commissioners  was 
represented  as  a  mean  devised  to  perpetuate  his 
own  power.     His  measures  went,  it  was  said,  to 
establish  an  influence  in  the  hands  of  ministers  un- 
known tor  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  and  the 
East  India  Company,  who  had  been  before  hated 
and  abused  on  account  of  their  monopoly  and  im- 
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pnttA  erimes^  became  the  object  of  pity  and  comr 
mi^eration }  and  were  represented  by  the  writers  of 
the  day  as  an  injured  and  unprotected  body,  likely 
to  have  their  privileges  violated,  and  their  rights  in? 
vaded^  by  a  rash  and  ambitious  minister. 

From  this  violence  of  opposition,  the  right  of  re- 
gulating the  Company's  affiurs  became  a  political 
eonflict  between  two  great  and  nearly  equally 
balanced  parties  s  and  the  scale  was  turned  by  a 
coalition  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  court  of  di^* 
rectors5  or  rather  the  great  majority  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  India  stock ;  who^  though  originally  adverse 
to  any  interference  in  their  concerns^  when  they 
found  that  they  could  not  avert  it,  naturally  chose 
the  side  which  was  least  unfavourable  to  what  they 
considered  as  their  established  rights  and  privileges. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  CORNWALLIS. 


Mr.  Rtt's  Bill  for  the  better  Administration  of  India.~Obtcr« 
vaticns  upon  that  Bill. — ^Lord  Comwallk  appointed  Goreir* 
ttor-^Generak— Account  of  the  Engagements  entered  into 
with  the  Nizam. — Treaty  concluded  with  that  Prince. — 
Treaty  with  the  Mahratta  State. — Causes  of  the  War  with 
Tippoo. — Consequences  of  that  War. — Considerations  upon 
the  Policy  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  commencing  War,  and  oon« 
cloding  PeaGe«-»Connezi<»i  between  the  Nisam  and  the 
British  Government  becomes  more  intimate.^^Consequent 
JealoQsy  of  the  Court  of  Poonah. — Great  Increase  of  Sin- 
dia's  Power. — ^View  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Camatic— of 
Oude.— Lord  Cornwallis  returns  to  Europe. — Reflections 
upon  the  State  of  India  at  that  Time. 

It  will  be  nsefiil^  in  this  place,  not  only  to  take  a 
▼iew  of  Mr.  Pitt*8  bill  of  1784,  bnt  of  the  explana^ 
tory  act  of  1786,  and  of  such  acts  as  have  been 
subsequently  passed ;  as  they  coUectirely  form  the 
basis  of  the  present  constitution  of  our  Indian  go- 
Temment. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  of  1784  appointed  six  privy  coun- 
sellors to  be  commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India ; 
with  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  time  bein^^ 
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for  president.  These  commissioners,  who  were 
appointed  by  his  majesty^  and  removable  at  his 
pleasure,  were  vested  with  a  control  and  superin- 
tendence over  all  civil,  military^  and  revenue  afiairs 
of  the  Company.. 

Hiei  commissioners  were  obliged  to  retnm  the 
copies  of  papers  which  they  should  receive  from  the 
court  of  directors,  with  their  approbation ;  or  to 
state  at  large  their  reasons  for  disapproving  of  them ; 
and  their  despatches^  so  approved  or  amended^  were 
to  be  sent  to  India,  unless  the  commissioners  should 
attend  to  any  representations  of  the  court  of  di- 
rectors respecting  further  alterations  in  them*. 

In  all  cases  of  secrecy,  and  paiticularly  such  as 
related  to  war  or  peace  with  the  native  powers  of 
India,  the  commissioners  could  send  their  orders  to 
the  local  government  of  India  through  a  secret 
committee  of  the  court  of  directors ;  which  com- 
mittee could,  in  this  case  only,  be  considered  as  the 
vehicle  of  such  instructions. 

The  chief  government  in  India  was  by  this  act  to 
consist  of  a  Governor-general  and  three  counsellor? ; 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  for  the 
time  being  had  a  voice  and  precedence  next  after  the 
Grovemor-general ;  but  was  not  to  succeed,  in  the 

*  If  the  commissioners  forwarded  any  orders  to  the  court 
of  directors  on  points  not  relating  to  the  civil  or  military 
goyernment,  or  to  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  Company,  the  directors  might  appeal  to  the  King  and 
oounciL 
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event  of  a  vacancy,  unless  by  special  appointment  of 
the  directors. 

The  constitntion  of  the  government  of  the  subor- 
dinate presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  was 
made  the  same  as  Bengal ;  and  at  both,  the  governor 
had,  like  the  Governor-general,  a  casting  vote  in 
council. 

These  settlements  were  by  this  act  placed  com^ 
pletely  under  the  rnle  of  the  Governor-general  in 
council,  on  all  points  connected  with  negotiations 
with  the  country  powers,  peace  or  war,  and  the 
application  of  their  revenues  and  forces. 

The  king  had  a  right,  by  this  act,  to  recall  the 
Govemor-general,  or  any  officer  of  the  Company, 
from  India ;  and  if  the  court  of  directors  did  not^ 
within  two  months^  nominate  some  person  to  a  va- 
cancy which  had  occurred  in  any  of  the  principal 
stations  to  which  it  was  their  duty  to  appoint,  the 
crown  became  possessed  of  the  right  to  make  such 
nomination. 

It  was  declared  by  this  act  that,  as  the  pursuit  of 
schemes  of  conquest  was  repugnant  to  the  wish,  to 
the  honour  and  the  policy  of  the  British  nation,  it  was 
not  lawful  for  the  Governor-general  in  council  of  Fort 
William,  without  the  express  authority  and  concord 
of  the  court  of  directors,  or  of  the  secret  committee, 
either  to  declare  or  commence  hostilities,  or  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  for  making  war  against  any  of  the 
native  princes  or  states  in  India,  or  any  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  such  princes,  oj^ 
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states^  except  when  hostilities  should  hare  been  com- 
menced^ or  preparations  actually  made  for  the  attack 
of  the  British  nation  in  India,  or  of  some  of  the 
states  and  princes  whose  dominions  it  shall  be  en* 
gaged  by  subsisting  treaties  to  defend. 

The  subordinate  presidencies  were  prohibited  by 
this  act  from  making  war  or  peace  without  orders 
from  Fort  William,  the  court  of  directors,  or  the 
secret  committee ;  except  in  cases  of  sudden  emer** 
gency  or  imminent  danger/when  it  would  be  ruinous 
or  unsafe  to  postpone  such  hostilities  or  treaty. 
The  supreme  government  had  the  power  given 
them  of  suspending  any  of  the  governors  of  the 
subordinate  settlements  who  should  disobey  their 
ordera. 

A  new  and  extraordinary  court  was  constituted 
by  this  act,  for  the  trial  of  Indian  delinquents.  It 
was  formed  of  a  specified  number  of  members  of 
the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commons ;  and 
had  great  powers  given  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  justice  persons  whom  (as  was  stated) 
common  courts  could  not  reach.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  bill,  as,  in 
consequence  of  representations  from  the  British 
subjects  in  India,  it  was  completely  new-modelled 
and  changed. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1786,  by  which  several  parts 
of  the  act  of  1784  were  explained  and  amended. 
The  power  of  appointing  a  civil  servant  of  twelve 
years  standing,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  to 
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council^  was  given  to  the  local  goveromenta  <tf 
India* 

The  appointment  of  a  oommandOT*in*dii6f  to 
eouBcih  was  made  an  act  of  option^  not  of  necessity. 
The  directors  were  vested  with  the  power  of  appoint 
ing  the  commander-in-chief  in  India  Governor*' 
general,  &c.,  of  making  the  commander-in-chief 
at  Madras  and  Bombay  president  of  those  settle^ 
ments ;  and,  what  was  more  important,  the  Cover* 
ttor-general>  and  the  governors  oi  Madras  and 
Bombay,  were  vested  by  this  act  with  a  discretionary 
right  of  acting)  In  extraordinary  cases,  without  the 
concnrrence  of  their  conncils,  being  held  solely 
and  personally  responsible  for  any  consequences 
which  might  ensne  from  the  measured  adopted  under 
such  circu|nstances. 

This  great  power  was  given  to  such  Governor^ 
general  or  Governors  only  as  were  specifically  ap^ 
pointed  to  those  stations,  and  did  not  devolve  to 
their  casual  successors;  said  it  did  not  extend  to 
cases  of  a  judicial  nature,  or  to  the  alteration  of  any 
established  regulations  for  the  civil  government  of 
the  British  settlements  in  India*. 

The  intention  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  Indian  afiairs  was  avowedly  more 
that  of  temporary  reform,  than  of  final  establish- 

•  In  1797  aii  act  was  passed,  by  Vhicb  courts  were  esta- 
blished at  Madras  and  Bombiiy,  with  powers  nearly  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  before  given  to  the  supreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature at  Bengal.    These  courts  were  made  altogether  inde- 
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ment.  Its  object  was  rather  directed  to  a  correctioii 
of  abases^  and  to  a  control  of  power,  than  to  the 
conq^Iete  removal  of  admitted  evils,  or  the  actual 
introduction  of  an  efficient  system*  More  conid 
not  have  been  expected,  and  perhaps  was  not  in* 
tended.  As  his  plan  proceeded  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  maintaining,  instead  of  demolishing,  the 
established  constitution  of  the  Company's  govern* 
ment,  a  great  part  of  the  efficiency  of  the  new  sys« 
tern  was  sacrificed  to  the  forms  of  the  old;  and 
much  of  that  embarrassment  which  has  attended 
the  operation  of  this  measure  may  be  traced  to  that 
spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was  originally 
framed. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  system  com- 
menced were  particularly  favourable  to  its  succesa 
and  popularity.  The  admitted  abuses  which  it  cor- 
rected, the  great  strength  of  the  administration  in 
England  at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced,  the 
ability  and  influence  of  the  president  of  the  board 
of  control,  and  the  fii*mness  and  integrity  of  the 
nobleman  first  invested  with  the  high  powers  which 
the  amended  bill  qf  1786  so  wisely  gave  to  the  Go* 
vemor-general  of  India ;  all  contributed  to  cover  its 

pendent  of  the  Company's  governments  in  India ;  but  they  were 
not  competent  to  try  informations  against  the  governor  or 
council,  unless  in  cases  of  felony  or  treason.  The  regulations 
of  these  courts  were  in  some  respect  altered,  by  an  act  passed 
in  1800»  when  a  chief  judge,  and  two  puisne  judges,  were 
appointed  to  the  court  of  judicature  at  Madras. 
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defects^  and  to  bring  its  merits  into  the  most  pro- 
minent point  of  view.  But  subsequent  events  have 
shown,  that  it  required  all  these  aids  to  render  it 
successfbl^  and  that  the  failure  of  any  one  of  them 
would  have  had  the  most  serious  effect  upon  its 
operation* 

The  best  mode  of  judging  every  system  of  this 
nature  is  by  its  practical  result ;  and  a  cursory  view 
of  the  principal  political  events  which  have  occurred 
in  the  government  of  India  since  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Pitt*s  bill  will  be  the  best  comment  upon  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  measure,  which  (as  already 
observed,  and  *8hould  never  be  forgotten,)  was 
deemed  by  its  great  author  as  an  experiment ;  and 
one  in  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  the  task^  human 
wisdom  could  hardly  venture  to  anticipate  success. 

The  first  person  to  whom  the  great  powers  vested 
in  the  Governor-general  of  India  by  the  act  of  par* 
liament  passed  in  1786,  were  intrusted,  was  Mar- 
quis Comwallis ;  and  the  character  of  that  noble- 
man was  well  suited  to  the  high  charge.  Firm  in 
his  purposes,  possessing  unwearied  zeal,  and  un- 
sullied honour,  he  proceeded  toward  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view  with  a  vigour  and  decision 
that  commanded  success.  The  great  reforms  and 
changes  which  he  effected  in  the  military  and  civil 
establishments  of  India,  and  the  system  of  internal 
rule  which  he  introduced  into  the  provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  will  ever  reflect  the  highest  ho- 
nour on  his  name. 

Vol.  I.  E 
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The  considerntion  he  enjoyed  in  England  greatiy 
promoted  the  success  which  attended  him  in  India. 
His  rank  and  character^  while  it  placed  him  above 
die  influence  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown^  or  the 
fear  of  the  court  of  directors,  commanded  a  respect 
from  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company^, 
which^  add^d  to  the  increiosed  powers  with  which  he 
was  vested^  freed  him  from  every  shadow  of  oppo* 
sition*  He  was  enabled,  from  the  same  causes,  to 
stimulate  to  exertion,  by  the  distinction  which  his 
personal  favour  bestowed,  the  first  talents  in  India ; 
and  to  combine  the  efforts  of  every  ambitious  and 
honourable  mind  in  the  support  of  the  measures  of 
his  administration. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  his- 
tory of  Lord  Comwallis's  government.  A  concise 
review  of  the  prominent  political  events  which 
marked  his  administration,  and  of  the  principles 
which  guided  his  conduct  under  them,  will  suffi- 
ciently answer  the  object  of  this  sketch. 

TTie  principal  event  which  occurred  was  the  war 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun.  This  had  its  origin  in  a  vio- 
lent aggression  of  that  sovereign,  who,  on  the  29th 
of  December,  1789,  stormed  the  lines  of  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  a  prince  acknowledged  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  government  by  the 
stipulations  of  a  treaty  concluded  with  Tippoo  in 
1784. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  great 
political  changes  which  were  the  consequences  of 
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this  events  it  will  be  nece^mry^  before  the  causes  of 
the  war  with  Tippoo  SukauD  are  detailed,  to  trace^ 
IB  a  sQccinct  manner^  the  history  of  the  alliances 
which  Lord  Comwallis  th6tight  it  his  doty,  on  this 
iittportant  occasion^  to  form  i^ith  the  states  of  Hy- 
derabad and  Poonah. 

By  a  treaty,  concluded  between  the  Nizam  and 
the  Company  in  1766,  the  latter  engaged  to  furnish 
that  prince  with  a  subsidiary  force,  when  requiredi 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  government;  with  a 
provision,  however,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  such 
force  whenever  the  safety  of  their  own  settlements, 
or  the  territories  of  the  Camatic,  rendered  such  a 
measure  necessary ;  and  by  a  subsequent  article  of 
the  same  treaty,  the  Nizam  engaged  (with  a  similar 
provision)  to  afford  the  Company,  when  required, 
the  aid  of  his  troops. 

Under  this  treaty  a  corps  of  two  battalions  joined 
the  Nizam's  army,  but,  by  the  treachery  of  that 
prince  (who  formed  a  connexion  with  Hyder),  were 
soon  obliged  to  return  to  the  Company's  territories. 

The  rupture,  which  this  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Nizam  caused  with  the  Company's  government, 
terminated  in  1768  in  another  treaty,  by  which  that 
prince  not  only  agreed  to  consider  Hyder  Naigue  aa 
an  usurper,  and  to  revoke  all  sunnuds*,  or  distinc- 
tions, which  that  chief  had  received  from  him,  or  any 


•  Patente,  or  Charters. 
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former  Sonbahdar  of  the  Deckan ;  hut  to  aid  the 
Company  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  country  of 
Hyder*5  oq  the  condition  of  their  paying  him  seven 
lacks  of  rtipeesf  for  that  country. 

The  cession  of  the  Circai'  of  Guntoor  to  the  Com* 
pany,  on  the  death  or  misconduct  of  the  Nizam*s 
brother^  was  an  express .  stipulation  of  this  treaty ; 
and  it  was  also  agreed^  that  the  English  should  fur- 
nish the  Nizam,  on  requisition,  with  a  subsidiary 
porps  of  Sepoys^  with  guns,  of  two  battalions^  on 
the  condition,  however,  of  his  defraying  the  expense 
of  such  corps  while  it  remained  in  his  service. 

This  corps  had  never  been  required  by  the  Nizam, 
and  the  connexion  between  that  prince  and  the 
Company  was,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  of  a  ge- 
neral and  unsettled  nature,  till  Lord  Comwallis;}:, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  Guntoor  Circars,  and  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  arrears  of  peishcush  due 
for  the  Circars,  deputed  a  British  resident  §  to 
Hyderabad. 

The  demand  of  the  cession  of  Guntoor  was  ac- 
companied with  military  preparations,  which  secured 
a  prompt  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam. 
That  prince,  from  the  unfortunate  issue  of  a  recent 
contest  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  appeared  most  anxious 
for  the  alliance  of  the  British  government,  and  he 

♦  The  Dewanee  of  the  Carnatic  Balaghaut. 

t  A  peishcush. 

t  In  the  year  1788. 

§  Sir  John  Kennaway. 
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had  deputed  Meer  Abdool  Cassim  to  Calcutta,  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  ftiUy  his  sentiments  and 
wishes  on  this  head  to  the  Governor-general. 

The  mission  of  Meer  Abdool  Cassim*  was  pro- 
ductive of  a  new  engagement^  explanatory  of  the 
treaty  of  1768,  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Nizam  ;  but  declared  by  the 
former  to  be  equally  binding  upon  the  British  nation 
as  a  regular  treaty  f. 

*  This  able  man  was  afterwards  better  known  under  his 
title  Meer  Allum.  He  died  prime  minister  at  Hyderabad  in 
November,  1808. 

t  I^ord  Cornwallis  informed  the  Nizam,  that  he  was  pre-^ 
vented,  by  the  laws  of  his  country  and  the  injunctions  of  the 
King  and  Company  of  England,  from  entering  into  such  treatyy 
unless  just  cause  should  be  given.  This  public  instrument,  which 
was  dated  the  1st  of  July,  1789,  after  stating  the  motiyes  which 
regulated  the  conduct  of  the  English  government  in  insisting 
on  the  cession  of  the  Guntoor  Circars,  and  the  objections  which 
existed  to  giving  any  farther  security  than  the  pledge  of  na* 
tional  faith  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  peishcush  (the 
arrears  of  which  had  been  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  parties),  proceeds  to  explain  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1768,  which,  it  states,  shall  be  agreed  to  mean,  "  That  the 
force  engaged  for  by  this  article,  shall  be  granted  whenever 
the  Nizam  shall  apply  for  it ;  making  only  one  exception,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  employed  against  any  powers  in  alliance  with  the 
Company,  n'f .,  Pundit  Purdhaun,  Madhajee  Sindia,  Madhiyed 
Ragcjee  Bhonslah,  and  other  Mahratta  chieft,  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot^  Nabob  Vizier,  or  the  Rajahs  of  Tanjore  and  Travancore." 
This  explanation  altered  one  very  material  part  of  the  alliance. 
The  right  which  the  Company  had,  under  the  trea^  of  1768f 
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It  would  appear  from  tbi9  letter/ that  Meer 
Abdool  Ca33im  must  have  been  directed  to  use  hia 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  Governor-general  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  fulfilmjept  of  those  articles, 
in  the  treaty  of  1768^  which  related  to  the  vesting 
of  the  Dewanee  of  the  Caroatic  Balagfaaut  in  the 
Company^  on  the  condition  of  paying  a  sum  of  seven 
lacks  of  rupees  annually  to  the  Nizam  for  that 
cotmtry ;  or^  in  other  words^  to  proceed,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  to  dispossess  Tippoo 
Sultaun  of  his  territories, 

The  Governor-general  rejected  those  propositions 
as  inadmissible,  from  the  lapse  of  time  which  had 
occurred,  and  the  relations  of  general  amity  in  which 
the  British  government  then  stood  to  the  prince 
whose  possessions  such  an  engagement  would  affect. 

But  though,  at  this  period,  Tippoo  Sultaun  had 
not  ahdwn  any  open  indication  of  hostility  against 
our  government,  or  allies,  his  conduct  must  have 
been  such  as  to  make  Lord  Comwallis  believe  that 
he  cherished  hostile  projects  against  us,  otherwise 
his  lordship  would  hardly,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  propositions,  have  entered  into  a  political  en- 
gagement with  the  Nizam,  which  might  justly  be 

to  withhold  or  withdraw  the  suhsldiary  force  with  which  it  was 
bound  to  aid  the  Nizam,  was  ahrogated  ;  and  the  right  of  tlmt 
prince  to  keep  and  employ  that  force  in  any  manner  he  chose» 
so  long  as  it  was  not  employed  against  the  above  specified 
princes  and  chiefs  in  alliance  with  the  Ckmipany,  was  fully  re« 
cognised  a^  established^ 
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deemed  more  than  merely  defensive  against  Tippob 
Soltami, 

The  desire,  indeed^  of  ndt  offending  against  the 
Jetjber  of  the  act  of  parliament  wonld  appear  to  hare 
Jed  to  a  treppass  on  its  spirit  npon  this  occasion,  hj 
the  reviyal  c^  an  pfiensive  alliance  against  Tippo<> 
3nl|tam3 ;  for  snch  the  treaty  of  1768  undoubtedly 
was  ;  biaGaase,  though  Lord  Comwallis*  in  fats  letter 
of  the  1st  of  July,  1789»  declares,  that  drcnmstances 
haFe  totally  prevented  the  execntion  pf  those  articles 
in  the  treaty  of  1768  which  go  to  Test  the  Company 
with  the  Dewanee  of  the  Carnatic  Balaghant ;  yet 
he  adds,  ^'  Should  it  hereaflter  biqipen,  that  the  Com- 
pany should  obtain  possession  of  the  country  mem 
ti<med  in  those  articles  with  yovr  hi^ness*s  assist- 
ance, they  (the  Compmy)  will  strictly  perform  the 
stipnlatimis  in  favour  of  your  highness  and  tbf 
Mafarattas/' 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  in  this  ]^ace,  that  twd 
treaties  had  been  conelnied,  subsequently  to  tha 
treaty  of  1768,  between  Hyder  Ally  Khan  and  tha 
British  government ;  and  the  latter  state  had  con- 
doded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  son,  Tippoo'  Sul« 
tami,  in  1784,  by  which  it  had  fully  recognised  his 
right  of  sovereignty  to  the  territories  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  anhd  assuredly,  nnder  such  drcumirtanoes,  the 
levivalf  with  any  modification,  of  an  off<msive  alliance 
against  his  power  could  not  but  alarm  that  prince. 
Nor  was  his  alarm  likely  to  be  dispelled  by  a  quali- 
fieation  in  the  engagmsent,  which  provided  that  no 
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immediate  operation  should  be  nndertaken  against 
his  dominions ;  as  the  expression  by  which  that  qna- 
lification  was  followed  showed^  that  the  eventnal 
execution  of  those  articles  which  went  to  divest  him 
of  his  territories  was  deemed  not  improbable,  or  at 
least  impossible,  by  the  contracting  powers. 

Another  part  of  this  engagement  calculated  to 
excite  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Tippoo  was,  the 
stipulations  regarding  the  employment  of  the  sub- 
sidiary force  granted  to  the  Nizam ;  which  was 
made  discretional,  with  the  exception  of  not  acting 
a^nst  some  specified  prince  and  chiefs,  allies  of 
ihe  British  government ;  among  whom  he  was  not 
included. 

That  such  ideas  were  entertained  by  Tippoo,  from 
the  moment  he  heard  of  the  conclusion  of  this  en- 
gagejment,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  It  would  in« 
deed  appear,  by  a  letter  from  the  resident  at  Poonah, 
that  the  minister  of  that  court  considered  this  en- 
gagement as  one  of  an  offensive  nature  against  his 
master. 

There  is  no  person  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  times  in  which  this  engagement  was  formed, 
but  must  be  sensible  that  every  measure  of  precau- 
tionary policy  was  then  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  to  counteract  and  frustrate  the 
ambitious  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultaun ;  but  what  has 
been  stated  will  show,  that  the  literal  construction 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  act  of  parliament  had,  upon 
this  occasion,  the  effect  of  making  the  Governor* 
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^neral  pnrsne  a  course,  not  only  qnestionabie,  per- 
haps, in  pdint  of  laith^  bat  which  mnst  have  been 
more  offensive  to  Tippoo  Snitann,  and  more  calcu*- 
lated  to  prodnce  a  war  with  that  prince^  than  an 
avowed  contract  of  a  defensive  engagement  framed 
for  the  express  and  legitimate  purpose  of  limiting 
his  inordinate  ambition. 

As  soon  as  the  actual  hostile  aggressions  of 
Tippoo  Snltann  relieved  Lord  Comwallis  from  the 
restraints  under  which  he  considered  himself  placed 
by  the  letter  of  the  act  of  parliament^  he  hastened 
to  secure,  by  every  effort  within  his  power,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Nizam,  in  the  war.  in 
which  that  agression  had  involved  the  Company. 
In  his  instructions  to  the  resident  at  Hyderabad*, 
he  directs  him  to  inform  that  court  of  the  infraction, 
by  Tippoo,  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  him  and 
the  Company;  to  take  every  opportunity  in  his 
power  to  expose  in  its  proper  colours  the  faithless 
character  of  that  prince,  and  to  explain  to  the  Nizam 
and  his  ministers  the  great  advantages  which  they 
would  derive  from  foxming  a  close  connexion  with 
the  British  government. 

The  Governor-general  also  authorized  the  resi- 
dent to  assure  the  Nizam,  that  no  peace  would  be 
concluded  with  Tippoo,  without  securing  to  him  a 
full  participation  of  the  advantages  which  might  be 
obtained  by  the  war ;  and  that,  as  the  conduct  of 

^  Under  date  the  98th  of  January,  1799. 
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Tippoo  bad  placed  the  Eaglish  govemmeBt  at 
liberty^  it  was  ready  to  eater  into  an  alliance  for  the 
xpntual  guarantee  of  tbe  territoriea  whieh  mi^t  be 
pps^eissed  by  the  respective  parties  when  the  war 
jihould  terminate. 

The  Govemor*general>  in  the  same  instmctions, 
vested  the  resident  of  Hyderabad  widi  the  fullest 
power  to  encourage  every  advance  which  migfat  be 
made  by  Tippoo  Snltann's  tributaries^  or  subjects!, 
toward  forming  a  connexion  with  the  Company;  and 
directed  him  to  employ  persons  of  rank  in  obtaining 
informatioii  of  Tippoo's  designs ;  or  in  persuading 
any  of  his  ministers  or  principal  officers  to  abakidoa 
bim^  and  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
government  in  their  endeavour  to  overturn  his 
power  {  and  the  resident  waa  assured,  that  whatever 
engagements  he  might  contract  with  persons  of  that 
description  should  be  punctually  fulfilled  by  go^- 
vemment 

A  treaty  of  oflfensive  and  defensive  alliance  was, 
IB  conformity  to  these  instructional  concluded  with 
the  Nizam^  and  immediately  ratified  by  the  Go^ 
vemor-general  in  council*. 

The  provisions  of  ihis  treaty  were,  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  punish  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  disturb* 
ing  the  general  tranquillity;  that  the  Nizam  and 
Paishwah  should  both    vigorously  prosecute  the 

*  On  the  4th  and  29th  of  July,  1790* 
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war ;  that  the  former  should  send  a  contingent  of 
ten  thousand  horse  to  act  with  the  Company's  armjr^ 
which  body  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Company ;  that 
an  equal  division  of  conquests  between  the  con* 
tracting  parties  should  be  made  at  the  conclnsioa 
of  the  peace^  with  the  exception  of  such  forts  and 
territories  as  the  honourable  Company  might  take 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by 
the  other  parties. 

That  particular  Zemindars  and  Polygars  *  who 
were  specified^  having  been  formerly  dependant 
upon  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas^  should  (if  their 
forts  and  territories  were  taken)  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing,  in  relation  to  these  powers^  as  for- 
merly. That  in  the  event  of  a  peace  becoming  ex- 
pedient^ it  should  be  settled  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that,  after  its  conclusion^  any  attack  by  Tippoo  on 
one  of  the  parties  was  to  be  punished  by  all,  in  the 
mode,  and  on  the  conditions^  which  the  contracting 
parties  might  hereafter  settle. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  resi- 
dent, that  the  Nizam  throughout  this  negotiation 
testified  the  greatest  suspicion  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  at  one  conference,  he  asked  the  British  resident 
what  his  government  would  do,  if^  during  the  ab- 
sence of  his  army,  while  assisting  the  Company^  the 
Paishwah,  invited  by  Tippoo^  should  invade  his  do* 

♦  Chittlcdroog,  Aimagoondy,  Harponelly,  Bellaree,  Ray- 
droog,  ^.  S^. 

m 
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minions  ?  "  THe  Company  onght  to  sacrifice  their 
all  in  yonr  highnesses  defence,"  replied  the  resident, 
with  an  honourable  warmth,  which  gave  confidence 
to  that  prince ;  who,  however,  continued  to  use  his 
earnest  endeavours,  during  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty,  to  induce  the  English  government  to  make, 
by  a  specific  article,  the  guarantee  of  his  dominions. 
And  though  the  Governor-general,  from  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  giving  ofience  to  the  Paishwah,  aiid 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation  in  the  war, 
evaded  a  compliance  with  his  request,  he  never- 
theless authorized  the  resident  to  give  the  Nizam 
assurances  calculated  to  confirm  his  hope  of  accom- 
plishing this  object  at  a  more  favourable  juncture* 
The  principle  on  which  Lord  Comwallis  resisted 
the  solicitations  of  the  Nizam  on  this  point  is  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  a  despatch  to  the  resident*.  ^^  I 
trust,"  he  states,  *'  that  the  more  that  his  highness 
reflects  upon  the  nature  of  his  proposition,  that  I 
should  engage  to  interfere  in  case  the  Mahrattas 
sliould  at  any  time  make  unreasonable  demands 
upon  him;  he  will  more  clearly  see,  that  as  the 
Mahrattas  have  acceded  heartily  and  cordially  to 
the  confederacy,  it  would  be  highly  improper  in  me 
to  suppose  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  treat  one 
of  their  own  allies  with  injustice ;  and  consequently, 
that  such  an  assurance  must  appear  to  them  in  a 
hght  highly  injurious  and  offensive. 

♦  Of  the  12th  April,  1790. 
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"  But  in  order,**  his  lordship  continaes,  "  to 
prove  to  his  highness  ho^  anxions  I  am  to  go  every 
justifiable  length  to  show  my  regard  to  his  interests^ 
and  to  gratify  him  in  his  wishes,  you  may  infomi 
him  that,  provided  the  Mahrattas  do  not  positively 
object  to  it,  I  will  agree  to  its  becoming  an  addi* 
tional  article  in  the  present  treaty ;  that  should  dif- 
ferences arise  between  any  two  of  the  confederates, 
the  third  party  shall  be  bound  to  interpose  his  good 
offices,-  and  to  take  every  means  in  his  power  to 
bring  those  differences  to  a  just  and  amicable 
settlement." 

The  resident  was,  in  the  same  despatch,  autho- 
rized to  inform  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers,  that, 
should  an  article  to  the  above  effect  be  assented  to 
by  the  Poonah  government,  and  any  case  should 
arise  in  which  Lord  Cornwallis's  interference  should 
be  called  upon  in  consequence  of  it,  they  should 
always  find  him  in  the  best  disposition  to  endeavour 
to  save  his  highness  from  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  mortification  or  injury. 

These  assurances  appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
giving  confidence  to  the  Nizam,  and  of  reconciling 
him  to  the  treaty  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  con- 
cluded; and  in  a  despatch  to  the  resident*,  which 
accompanied  the  treaty,  Lord  Comwallis  confirmed 
the  hopes  which  his  former  assurances  had  led  that 
prince  to  entertain  upon  this  point. 

♦  Under  date  the  29th  July. 
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^  1  am  perfectly  convinced,"  lie  informs  the  resi- 
dent in  his  despatch,  **  that  you  will  spare  no  pains 
to  shew  the  Nizam  how  much  he  is  called  upcm^  by 
considerations  of  honour  and  interest,  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  the  strictest  punctuality,  and  to 
exert  the  whole  power  of  his  government  in  the 
most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  although 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  be  constantly  upon 
your  guard  against  encouraging  his  highness  and 
his  ministers  in  too  sanguine  hopes  respecting  the 
value  of  the  future  connexion  which  they  may  ex- 
pect to  form  with  this  government,  and  to  avoid 
making  use  of  any  expressions  of  attention  to  the 
Kizam's  interests  which  could  famish  ground  for 
jealousy  to  the  Mahrattas ;  yet  you  may  constantly 
assure  the  Nizam  and  his  ministers,  that  they  may 
depend  upon  receiving  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  cordiality  and  friendship  from  the  Company^  in 
return  for  whatever  proofs  they  shall  give  of  their 
attention  to  our  interests  and  wishes  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  the  present  war ;  and  that  they  will  find 
us  well  disposed^  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers, 
to  take  such  further  steps  for  drawing  the  connexion 
closer  between  the  two  governments  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  good  faith  and  a  due  attention  to  sub- 
sisting engagements  with  our  other  allies." 

Such  was  the  policy  which  the  Marquis  Com- 
wallis  pursued  on  this  critical  occasion  with  the 
Nizam.  He  afforded  to  that  prince  immediate  se- 
curity by  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  force ;  he  held  out 
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]>ro8pects  td  him  of  glreat  and  permaneot  advantages 
hj  the  favonrahle  conditions  of  the  ofiensive  and 
defensive  alliance  against  Tippoo  Snitann ;  and  by 
the  assurances  conveyed  to  him  through  the  British 
resident  at  hii^  courts  he  taught  him  to  expect  a 
ix>mp)ete  security  against  that  most  setiotts  of  all 
dangers  which  threatened  his  power^  the  restless  and 
insatiable  ambition  of  his  Mahratta  neighbours. 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  was  seen  in  its  result; 
llie  Nizam  co-operated  with  perfect  sincerity  in  the 
war  against  the  Sultaun ;  and  though  the  character 
of  his  troops;  and  the  habits  of  his  govemment> 
prevented  the  benefit  of  his  aid  from  being  as  great 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  numbers 
of  his  ariny^  and  the  extent  of  his  resources,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  his  exertions,  however  ill 
conducted^  contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to 
the  happy  termination  of  the  war ;  which  indeed 
could  never  have  been  carried  on  upon  such  a  scale 
without  his  alliance. 

The  connexion  of  the  British  government  with 
the  court  of  Poonah,  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Salbhye*,  had  been  of  a  general,  though  friendly  na^ 
ture.  On  the  firsit  appearance  of  a  rupture  with 
Tippoo,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  directed  his  attention 
to  an  alliance  with  the  Pkishwah ;  and  when  the 

*  The  treaty  of  Salbhye,  between  Maha  Rajah  Row  SmJia, 
Mahdajee  Sindia,  and  the  English  government,  was  concluded 
in  1782. 
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conduct  of  the  Sultaun  made  war  unavoidaUe^  he 
transmitted  instractions  to  the  resident  at  Poonah^, 
of  neai'ly  similar  import  to  those  despatched  on  the 
same  occasion  to  die  resident  at  Hyderabad.  There 
existed  no  suhsidiary  engagements  with  the  conrt 
of  Poonah ;  and  in  these  instractions  f  his  lordship 
fsxpressed  a  hope,  that  the  Mahrattas  would  act  by 
themselves  in  the  war^  as  he  apprehended  risk  from 
the  composition  of  their  army  (being  almost  all 
caYalry)>  to  any  small  body  of  English  infantry 
attached  to  it:  he>  however,  informed  the  resident 
that^  if  they  could  not  be  induced  to  take  an  active 
part  without  the  aid  of  a  British  corps,  measures 
should  be  devised  to  afford  it 

The  Poonah  state  appears  to  have  been^  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  perfectly  inclined  to  the  proposed 
alliance ;  but  the  emergency  of  the  period  made  the 
delays  which  are  habitual  to  a  Mahratta  state  a  sub^ 
ject  of  the  most  serious  anxiety;  and  it  would 
appear^  that  Lord  Comwallis  felt  strongly  at  this 
moment  the  injurious  operation  of  the  restrictions 
which  had  prevented  his  cultivating,  at  a  less  urgent 
and  more  favourable  period,  the  alliance  of  th^ 
Paishwab. 

^^  Some  considerable  advantages  have,  no  doubt, 
been  experienced/'  his  lordship  states,  "  by  the  sys- 

♦  Sir  Charles  Mallet. 
^    t  Dated  the  27th  of  January,  1790. 

X  Despatch  to  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  under  date  the  SSth  of 
February. 
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tern  at  nentrblity  which  the  tegislattire  required  of 
the  gbvemments  in  this  country ;  bnt  it  has  at  the 
same  time  been  attended  with  Ihe  nnavoidable  in- 
conyenience  of  onr  being  constantly  exposed  to  the 
aeo^sity  of  commencing  a  war,  without  having  pre« 
Tiously  secnred  the  assistance  of  efficient  allies* 

*'  The  late  outrageous  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  by  Tippoo  Snltaun^"  his  lordship  adds^  '*  fur- 
nishes a  case  in  point.  We  could  not  suffer  the  do- 
minions of  the  Riyah  of  Trayancore^  who  was  in* 
dnded  by  name  as  our  ally  in  that  treaty,  to  be  ra* 
▼aged  or  insulted,  without  being  justly  charged  with 
pnsiUanimity,  or  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  and 
without  dishonouring  ourselyes^  by  that  means,  in 
the  yiew  of  all  the  powers  in  India ;  and  as  we  haye 
been  almost  daily  obliged,  for  several  years  past,  to 
declare  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  the  Nizam^  that  we 
were  precluded  from  contracting  any  new  engage- 
ments.with  them  for  affording  them  aid  against  the 
injustice  or  ambition  of  Tippoo^  I  must  acknow* 
ledge  that  we  cannot  daim,  as  a  right,  the  perform- 
ance of  those  promises  which  the  Mahrattas  have 
repeatedly  made  to  co-operate  with  us  whenever  we 
should  be  forced  into  a  war  with  that  prince." 

His  lordship^  in  this  despatch,  repeats  his  intention 
to  offer  the  Mahrattas  a  defensive  alliance  i^inst 
Tippoo ;  to  which  they  would,  he  states,  '^  in  reason 
and  equity  have  a  good  title,  if  they  were  to  take  a 
part  with  us  without  having  made  such  a  previous 
engagement.** 

Vol.  I.  P 
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In  anotlier  dMpatdb*  hoti  Comwallis  aQtberises 
tfa6  tesMent  to  declare  to  the  €o«rt  0f  Poonah  die 
olijects  which  he  has  in  Tiew  in  tb6  war ;  the  fiftrt  of 
which  he  states  to  be  an  in4«nfiiificaf ion  for  the  ex-* 
pemes  and  losses  sustained  by  the  Company^  either 
in  preparations  or  in  military  (^rations.  In  the 
^ent  of  the  Nisam  flnd  the  Mahrattas  joining, 
Lord  Comwallis  declares  bis  next  object  will  be^  to 
oblige  Tippoo  to  restore  all  that  be  or  his  fkthef 
have  Usurped  or  retained  froin  either  of  these 
powers  I  as  well  as  to  force  him  to  surrender  that 
part  of  the  Camatic,  Payen^^Ohant^  which  he  now 
|>oss6S8es ;  and,  on  ai^oiint  of  the  shocking  barbarity 
with  which  he  treated  the  Nairl^  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  he  dedares  it  ta  be  bis  intention,  '^  to  in*- 
sist  npon  his  setting  those  people  free  from  all 
fiiture  dependance  npon  him." 

After  some  delay,  a  treaty  of  o£fensiye  and  de*- 
fensive  alliance  against  Tippoo  Sultatm  Was  also 
eonclnded  and  ratified  between  the  English  gorerii'' 
mcnt  and  the  PaishWahf . 

The  conditions  of  this  treaty  Were  in  substance 
ttttle  different  from  that  concluded  with  the  Nizam. 
It  was  stipulated,  that  tbe  Paishwah  should  have  ati 
option,  during  the  war  with  Tippoo,  of  tbe  aid  of  an 
^ual  English  force  to  that  serving  with  the  Nizam ; 
ftnd  that  he  should,  jointly  with  that  prince,  furnish 

•  Under  date  the  22d  of  March. 
['  t  On  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  5th  of  July,  1790. 
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CKniry  to  Berr e  with  the  £^li§b  fnviy^  if  '»«ch  aid 
WM  required. 

The  ooorta  of  Dowlnt  Row  SindUt»  and  of  IUh 
goojee*  Bhontlah^  were  ioUdted  by  the  Governor^ 
general  to  exert  their  infloenee  to  promote  the  f(ic* 
eesB  of  this  important  negotiation ;  bnt  their  e&rtsy 
if  they  even  nsed  them,  wonld  never  have  {prevailed 
upon  the  wary  Nanah  FnrnaVese^  who  then  presided 
over  the  Faishwah's  cooncils^  to  adopt  inch  a  line 
of  policy,  had  he  and  the  military  chieftains  of  the 
Poonah  state  not  been  stimnlated  by  stronger  mo^ 
tives.  Among  these  may  be  induded  a  deep  sense 
of  recent  injuries  sustained  from  TippobSnhann,  an 
apprehension  of  fnture  violence  from  him,  and  an 
expectation  of  regaining  the  fine  {Mrovinces  wrested 
from  them  by  him  and  his  father,  Hydcar  AUy 
Khan. 

Similar  motives  had  operated  on  the  mind  of  the 
Nizain ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  though  he  left  no  ex^ 
.pedient  untried  which  promised  to  promote  thfe 
alliance  both  with  that  prince  and  the  Palshwah, 
was  fully  sensible  that  his  hopes  of  success  rested 
entirely  upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  stated. 
His  lordship  indeed  obscrvesf,  "  My  depcndance 
npon  the  support  of  both  those  powers  (the  Fhdshwak 
and  the  Nizam),   upon  the  present  occasion,  is 

*  Rajah  of  Berar.  ^ 

t  Letter  to  Sir  Charles  Mallet,  under  date  the  SSth  of 

February,  1790» 
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grbimded  solely  Upon  the  expectation  o(  their  being 
gaided  hj  the  common  inflaence  of  passions,  and' 
by  considerations  of  evident  interest,  which  ought 
to  dispose  them  to  seize  a  fnyonrable  opportunity, 
with  eagerness,  to  reduce  the  power  of  a  prince, 
whose  ambition  knows  no  bounds,  and  from  whom^ 
both  of  them  have  suffered/' 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  recur  to  those  events 
which  immediately  produced  the  war  with  Tlppoo; 
the  conduct  observed  at  the  period  of  their  occur- 
rence by  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  ;  and 
Ae  measures  which  that  conduct  led  Lord  Cord- 
wallis  to  adopt. 

'  The  pretext  upon  which  Tippoo  Sultaun  ap- 
proadied  the  country  of  TraVaHcore  was,  to  recover 
two  places,  Crang&nore  and  Jaycottxi,  which  the 
Rajah  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  but  which 
l^poo  alleged  were  dependant  upon  him,  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  possessions  of  his  tributary,  the 
Rajah  of  Cochin.  The  Rajah  of  Travancore  had 
been  desired  by  the  Madras  government  (acting 
under  instructions  from  Bengal)  to  annul  this 
aniangement ;  but  had  remonstrated,  on  the  grounds 
of  Tippoo's  assertion  being  false,  the  places  in 
question  having,  he  alleged^  been  obtained  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  they  had  be- 
longed, long  before  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Mysore  government. 

In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  which  Mas 
forwarded  to  Bengal,  the  supreme  government  sent 
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detailed  instnictioiis  to  the  governinent  of  Fort 
St.  Giedirge. 

The  purport  of  these  instractions^.was^  that  if 
the  places  in  question  were  fotond,  on  inU  investi* 
gation^  to  have  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Cochin 
subsequently  to.that  chief  having  become  a  tributary 
of  Mysore,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  must  be  obliged 
to  restore  them  to  the  former  possessor:. that  jf^  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  not  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of 
Codiin  subsequently  to  the  period  stated,  the  claims 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun  were  to  be  resisted,  and  the  le- 
gitimately-acquired right  of  the  Rajah  of  Trayan* 
core  to  those  possessions  was  to  be  supported,     I^ 
the  event  of  Tippoo  having  obtained  possession  of 
them  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  instructions, 
the  Madras  government  was  directed  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation with  him,  with  a  view  to  effect,  if  possible^ 
aii  amicable  adjustment  of  the  point  on  the  above 
principles.     "  Of  whatever  importance,"  the   su- 
prem^e  government  observes  in  this  despatch^  '^the 
two  places  in  question  may  appear  to  the  defence  of 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore^  it  cannot 
be  opposed  to  the  serious  consequences  of  a  war : 
but  we  are  equally  convinced  that  a  tame  submission 
to  insult  or  injury  would,  in  its  effects,  prove  the 
most  fatal  policy.** 

The  supreme  government  farther  directed  the 
.  government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  take  no  meaamesi 

*  Dated  the  13th  q{  Norember,  1789. 
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without  its  preWoos  wnetion,  for  dispoMesMOg 
Tippoo  Snltaan  of  Cranganore  and  Jaycotta,  if  he 
wiA  in  actoal  pMMssion  of  those  places,  nnless  he 
attacked  the  other  terrkmies  of  the  Ri^ah  of  Tm- 
'nmcore ;  bmt,  on  s«ch  an  attack  besog  raade^  they 
fXMidrely  ordend  the  goreminent  of  Fort  St.  GecN:^ 
to  deem  it  an  act  of  hostility,  and  the  oonmenoe*' 
taent  of  a  war^  which  they  were  to  prosecute  wkh 
fAl  possible  vigoar  and  decision* 

These  instractions  do  not  appear  to  haTe  beea 
fblly  attended  to  by  the  government  of  Fort  St. 
George;  who^  indeed^  in  their  answer^,  arraign 
the  reasoning  npon  which  Ihey  were  grounded,  and 
state  their  opinion^  that  the  proceeding  of  the  Rajah 
of  Travancore,  in  purchasing  the  forts  of  Cranga- 
nore and  Jaycotta  from  the  Dntch^  was  nnwarrant- 
able  on  every  principle  of  policy  and  jnstioe ;  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the  snpport  of  the  Britiafa 
government. 

Under  these  impressions^  they  do  not,  in  the 
letter  they  addressed  to  Tippoo,  mform  him  (as  they 
had  been  directed  to  do),  that  in  case  the  right  of 
'Ae  I>utch  to  seH  these  places  was  established,  it 
"was  the  intention  of  the  English  government  to  re- 
sist any  attack  which  he  might  make  npon  them'; 
and  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the  Rajah 
of  Travancbre,  on  the  same  occasion,  was  not  only 
silent  on  this  point,  but,  in  its  general  tenour,  cal- 

*  Of  the  3rd  of  January. 
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fiolated  to  dkqouiage  him  from  entertaining  «&y 
expectation  of  snfport  or  asaifitance. 

The  goyer»m Wt  of  Fort  St.  George  had  also  bean 
Erected  to  assemUe  the  wmj,  to  suspend  the  com 
nercial  investnent^  to  st^^p  all  payments  to  the 
Nabob^s  creditors^  and  to  make  no  disbnnuMnient 
wlach  eoald  be  avoided^  m  order  that  l&e  whole  rer 
flovoes  of  the  atate  might  be  applied  to  military 
prqpamttons :  but  thieae  matmctions  aeem  to  have 
been  in  a  great  decree  evaded^  if  not  neglected. 
The  military  pirq)awdon$  were  made  in  a  tardy 
manner^  and  on  a  limited  scale^  for  the  declared  pur- 
pose  of  saving  expensfe ;  and  tkt  provision  <^  a  large 
|99rf^rtion  of  the  investment  was  continned. 

These  proceedings  were  early  marked  by  the 
#firQnge^t  censare  of  the  supreme  government ;  who 
commented  on  them  witib  great  severity  ^^  and  de^ 
mavided^  in  the  most  categorical  twms^  an  explana- 
lion  of  the  oaxiaes  which^  upon  this  critical  occasion, 
had  led  the  government  of  Madras  to  dis]%gard>  m 
jjbe  manner  in  which  it  had  done,  their  positive  and 
repeated  orders  and  iDStnEictions. 

After  Tippoo  was  remised  from  the  lines  of  Tm* 
vancore,  he  had  addressed  two  letters  f  to  the  go'* 
venunent  of  Fort  St.  George ;  in  which  he  attempted 
to  palliate  his  condoct  upon  that  occasion,  and  to 
attrSmte  the  attack  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  re- 

*  In  despatch  of  the  8th  of  February. 

t  Dated  84th  of  December,  and  1st  of  Januaiy. 
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venge  felt  by  his  army  at  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  troops  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore*  These 
letters  were  full  of  extravagant  professions  of  fiiend- 
ship  to  the  English  government.  These  profes* 
sions^  though  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
Tippoo's  conduct^  seem  to  have  been  received  by 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  as  strong  pre- 
sumptive  proof  of  his  peaceable  intentions ;  and  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Holland^  governor  of  Fort 
St.  Geoige,  to  Lord  Comwallis*,  in  which  he 
apprizes  his  lordship  of  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
England,  he  makes  use  of  the  following  expressions: 
^'  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it  is  not  Tippoo's 
intention  to  break  with  the  Company ;  he  probaUy 
feels  himself  injured  by  the  conduct  of  our  tributary, 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore ;  and  it  rests  with  your 
lordship  to  consider  how  far  such  conduct  may  have 
been  consistent  with  the  respect  which  he  owed  this 
government,  or  with  the  laws  of  nations.  I  confess 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  important  question ;  and, 
from  the  late  letters  received  from  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  will  be  dis* 
posed  to  enterj  into  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  points  in  dispute.'* 

The  indignation  excited  in  the  mind  of  Lord 
Comwallis  by  the  whole  tenour  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  George,  upon  this  occa-" 

♦  Pated  the  13th  of  February. 
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sion^  was  forcibly  expressed  in  his  lordship's  letter 
to  Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  acting-govemor  of  that  pre* 
si4elicy*^  which  he  conclndes  thus: — 

*^  So  fiur  aiD  I  frpm  giving  credit  to  the  late  go- 
vernment for  econonty^  in  not  mstking  the  necessary 
pr^arations  for  wltr^  according  to  the  positive 
orders  of  the  snpreipe  government^  after  having-  re- 
ceived the  most  gross  insnlts  that  conld  be  offered  to 
any  nation ;  I  thin^  it  very  possiUe  that  every  cash 
of  that  ill-jadged  saving  may  cost  to  the  Company  a 
crore  of  rupees :  besides  which,  I  still  more  sin*» 
cerely  lament  the  disgi-acefol  sacrifice  which  yon 
made>  by  that  delay,  of  the  hononr  of  yonr  country, 
by  tamely  sttfferiog  an  insolent  and  crnel  enemy  to 
overwhelm  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Travan- 
core,  which  we  were  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties 
of  friendship  and  good  faith  to  defend." 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  determined  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to, iPort  St.  George,  to  prevent  the  serious 
dangers  which  appeared  to  him  to  threaten  the 
public  interests  from  the  conduct  of  the  local  aulho* 
rity  at  that  presidency ;  but  the  arrival  of  General 
M^dows,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Hoi* 
knd,  led  him  to  change  his  resolution,  and  to  intrust 
to  that  officer  the  conduct  of  a  war  which,  in  a 
despatch  to  himt>  he  describes,  as  ^^  a  measure  not 
less  necessary  to.  vindicate  the  insulted  honour  of 


*  Dated  the  SOtb  of  March,  179Q. 
t  Dated  the  Sth  of  March. 
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the  liation  iima  to  provide  for  ita  fiitare  secwity^  by 
accomplishing,  at  a  favourable  moment,  tbe  reducr 
tion  of  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultaua.*'  Tbe  go* 
vernment  of  Fort  St  George,  in  a  despatch*  snb- 
f equ^t  to  the  arrival  of  General  Meadows^  trans- 
mittod  to  the  supreme  govenameat  a  letter,  which 
had  been  received  from  Tippoo  SoUaun,  io  r^yto 
the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  HoUasi.  In 
this  letter  Tippop  entered  into  a  loi^  defeace  of 
his  conduct,  both  as  it  related  to  the  Rttjjah  of  Tra- 
vancore^  and  to  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic ;  and 
assented  to  the  suggestion,  which  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Uollaxid,  of  a{^inting  commissionersi  whom, 
however,  he  requested  might  be  ^nt  to  his  court 
No  answer  was  made  to  his  compoiinicaljoii  by  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George^  who  expressed  in 
this  despatch  an  opinion,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
reqmsition  of  sending  coinmislBioners  ta  his  court 
wrould  be  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignily  of  the 
£iigli&h  government. 

The  siqidreme  ^yei!niaent,  iu  their  r^Iy  to  tlos 
oofomunication,  adverted  to  their  Conner  directions 
for  considering  the  attack  of  the  iiaes  of  tbe  fiU^ah 
of  Travancore  as  a  declaration  df  war ;  tl^y  aaid 
that  they  had  concltided,  that  th6  government  of 
Fort  St.  George,  in  obedience  to  their  repeaieA 
(urdera,  were  either  busy  io  making  the  neceaaary 
preparations,  or  in  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour ; 

*  Dated  the  8th  of  March. 
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and  did  not  see  how  any  negotiatloii  coold  4^mr 
mence  with  hononr,  till  foM  reparation  was  Biade  by 
T4)poo  Saltana  for  the  oi^x^es  which  he  had 
already  couunitted. 

In  oondsding  this  letter  they  direet,  diat  the  prar 
aidracy  of  Fort  St.  George  *^  should,  in  aoswer  to 
all  Tippoo's  letters,  explidtly  infoirm  him,  tluut  it  had 
inoootrovertihly  appeared,  that  GraDganore  and  Jay* 
cotta  were  held  by  the  Dntch  as  independent  pos- 
aeaaions,  and  never  paid  tribnte  to  the  Rajah  of 
Codiin ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Dntch  had  an  ua- 
doobted  right  to  dispose  of  them  to  die  Rajah  of 
Travancore^  or  to  any  other  power  whom  they  might 
ihink  proper;  that  they  cannot  look  upon  the 
attack  which  Tippoo  made  upon  the  Rigah  of  Tra*- 
irancore-s  lines  to  have  happened  by  accident,  as  he 
was  upon  the  spot,  and  condacted  it  in  person ;  and 
as  die  Ri^ah  has  been  in  possession  of  those  lines 
upwards  c£  twenty  yeariB,  and  they  were  conae- 
^piently  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  late  treaty  of 
peace ;  so  violent  an  act  of  hostility  can  be  seen  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  mfraction  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Company." 

General  Meadows,  on  the  receipt  of  these  final 
instnictions,  proceeded  from  Madras  to  join  the 
army,  which  was  assembled  on  Tridhinopoly  Plain, 
and  reached  the  camp  on  the  24th  of  May.  He 
had  informed  Tippoo  Sultann  of  bis  arrival ;  and 
after  he  had  joined  the  army  he  received  a  letter 
from  that  prince,  remonstrating  against  the  assemhly 
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of  troops  which  had  taken  place  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Company's  dominions,  and  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  send  a  person  of  rank  to  make  snch  ex- 
planations as  were  necessary  to  restore  confidence 
and  friendship  between  the  two  states.  To  this 
letter  General  Meadows  returned  the  following 
short  and  dignified  answer : — 

"  I  received  yours»  and  I  understand  its  contents. 
Yon  are  a  great  prince ;  and,  but  for  your  cruelty  to 
your  prisoners,  I  should  add,  an  enlightened  one. 
The  English,  equally  incapable  of  offering  an  insult 
as  of  submitting  to  one,  have  always  looked  upon 
war  as  declared  from  the  moment  you  attacked  their 
ally,  the  King  of  Travancore.  God  does  not  always 
give  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the 
swift ;  but,  generally,  success  to  those  whose  cause 
is  just :  upon  that  we  depend.** 

On  the  12th  of  June,  and  a  few  days  subsequent 
to  the  despatch  of  this  letter.  General  Meadows  en* 
tered  the  territories  of  the  Sultaun ;  and  commenced 
a  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Lord  Comwallis  in 
person,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1792,  in  a  manner 
most  glorious  to  the  British  government,  and  its 
allies. 

After  the  conduct  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  showed 
that  he  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  British  go* 
vemment  and  its  allies,  the  policy  df  Lotd  Corn* 
wallis  was  neither  directed  to  obtain  a  delay  of  hos* 
tilities,  nor  limited  to  the  object  of  repelling  the 
immediate  danger  with  which  the  state,  over  wbosf 
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cdoncils  be  presided,  was  threatened.  '  When  fcdly 
satisfied  of  the  designs  of  Tippoo^  he  hastened  to 
aitack  him.  He  saw  the  great  advantages  which 
were  likely  to  resnlt  from  early  active  offensive 
operations ;  and  the  moment  he  resolved  on  war,  he 
contemplated  (as  appears  from  the  whole  tenonr  of 
his  correspcmdence  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities)  the  increase  -of  the  Company's  terri- 
tories in  the  quarters  of  the  Camatic  and  Malabar 
as  a  desirable  object  of  policy,  both  as  adding  to 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  government^ 
and  as  reducing  those  of  one  of  its  most  formidable 
rivals.  Acting  upon  the  same  principles,  he  held 
out  conquest  and  increased  resources  as  incentives 
to  the  ambition  of.  the  Nizam  and  the  Paishwah  in 
the  contest,  in  which  he  solicited  them  to  engage  as 
allies  of  the  British  government. 

The  favourable  impression  made  by  the  prompt- 
ness and  vigour  with  which  Lord  Comwallis  en- 
gaged in  war  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  maintain 
the  faith  of  the  British  government,  was  not  more 
improved  by  the  success  of  our  arms  than  by  the 
moderation  which  he  evinced  at  its  close.  Tippoo 
Soltaun,  shut  up  with  a  defeated  and  dispirited  army 
in  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  resolved  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  clemency  and  generosity  of  his 
conquerors,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Lord  Comwallis  5 
for  so  complete  was  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  the  allies,  that  they  unreservedly  intrusted  the 
care  of  their  interests  to  his  integrity ;  and  in  no  in^ 
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attiiiee  qilesrtioded  hk  motives  nor  oj^posed  his  dm- 
nous.  A  higher  tribate  oovld  not  haye  been  paid 
to  mdividiial  character^  or  to  the  principies  of  hit 
goTemment* 

'  The  envoys  of  Tippoo  Snhaun  arrired  at  an  a|^ 
pointed  spot,  near  Lord  Comwallis's  camp^i  on  Ae 
14th  February^  where  tbej  were  met  by  Sir  John 
Rennaway,  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  Meer  Allnm 
on  that  of  the  Niaam ;  and  two  agents  of  the  Mah« 
rattas.  The  first  proposition  made  was,  ihat  Tippoo 
Snltann  shonld  cede  half  his  territories^  and  pay 
9ix  crores  of  rupees ;  but  on  the  representation  of 
Tippoo's  agents  of  their  master's  absolute  inability 
to  pay  that  sum*^  the  demand  was  reduced  to  tfatee 
orores^  to  which  thirty  lacaf  <>f  nipees  were  added 
for  Durbar  expenses,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hurry 
Pont,  the  Mahratta  general,  who  stated,  that  in  all 

*  This  they  offered  to  oonfirm  by  oath,  and  eatreatsd  Lonl 
Cornwallis  to  send  into  Seringapatam  and  asoertaia,  by  Sn  exa* 
mination  of  accounts  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  that  their 
assertion  was  grounded  on  truth.  What  was  known  of  the 
contributions  he  levied,  and  of  his  subsequent  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure, combined  wtth  the  amount  found  In  his  treasury 
when  Seringapatam  was  taken,  in  1709,  (which  was  only  one 
million,  inclusive  of  jewels,)  gives  ground  to  belicte  the  states 
ment  made  by  Tippoo's  envoys  was  corrects 

t  The  Mahratta  general  suggested  to  Sir  John  Kennaway  to 
ask  sixty  lacs,  but  be  content  with  thirty,  on  account  of  Durbar 
expenses.  The  little  objection  offered  by  Tippoo's  envoys  to 
this  demand  shewed  that  they  considered  it  quite  in  conformity 
to  usage. 
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such  settlanents  an  amovnt  under  dils  liiead  Ww  te^ 
quired  for  the  benefit  of  the  civil  officeri^  of  govefm^ 
BMfDt  who  had  been  employed  during  the  war. 

When  the  preliminarjr  articieB  were  agreed  npony 
Tippoo  fleni  two  of  his  sons  to  remain  with  Lord 
CorowaUis  m  hostages  for  the  conelmion  and  AilfiU 
ment  of  the  treaty  of  which  the«e  articles  were  thc^ 
basis* 

The  negotiations  which  took  pUce  before  that 
was  settled.  Were  protracted  for  nearly  a  month; 
Ab  abstract  taken  frdm  the  minutes  of  each  day*s 
conference  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  merits 
attention,  as  it  exhibits  the  cfvasions,  ai-tifices,  and 
delays^  employed  on  the  part  of  the  Sultann  and  hts 
officers^  and  the  patience  and  temper  with  which 
these  were  met  and  defeated.  Whether  we  refer 
to  the  hurry  in  which  circumstances  required  thifii 
treaty  to  be  concluded,  the  details  into  which  it  was 
necessary  to  enter,  or  the  obstacles  which  were  to 
be  overcome,  we  are  alike  disposed  to  give  our  ti-i- 
bute  of  praise  to  the  information,  talent,  and  un^^ 
wearied  labour  of  the  high  political  officer  to  whom 
Lord  Comwallis  committed  this  arduous  task.  It 
was  concluded  on  the  19th  of  March,  when  the 
hostage  princes  delivered  the  definitive  treaty*,  con* 

♦  Another  cOpy  was  given  by  the  princes  to  the  representa- 
tives of  our  allies,  who  attended  at  the  ceremony.  We  are 
lold  hy  the  able  author  of  the  narrative  of  this  campaign  that 
the  eldest  of  the  princes,  ••  On  receiving  two  of  the  copies  of 
the  treaty  returned  to  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  delivered  a 
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finned  by  tbeif  lather^  into  the  bands  of  the  British 
commander.  ^ 

Lord  Cornwallis  having  determined  not  to  prose- 
cnte  the  war  to  the  aiinibilation  of.Tipp(^*8  power, 
endeayonred  to  reconcile  him'  as  far  as  possible  to 
his  hnibhled  tondition.  It  is  to  this  desire  that  we 
mnst  attribute  the  restoration  of  Bangalore';  a  con* 
cession  which  surprised  the  allies.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  onr  retaining  that  importailt  fortress  and 
the  districts  which  connected  it  with  the  lands  ceded 
above  the  Ghants  would  have  been  the  most  com- 
plete defence  against  his  future  hostility.  In  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  it  had  much  more  importance 
than  Coorg»  which  Lord  Comwallis  determined 
upon  keeping,  not  from  any  consequence  he.  attached 
to  it  as  a  position  for  troops,  but  from  regard  to 
good  faith,  and  from  a  knowledge;  that  Tippoo 
wished  to  retain  it,  that  he  might  wreak  his  ven* 
geance  on  a  prince  whose  greatest  crime  was  the 
zeal  and  attachment  he  had  displayed  in  fkvour  of 
the  English. 

Tippoo  made  every  opposition  he  could,  short  of 
a  renewal  of  hostilities,  to  the  cession' of  Cooi^.  He 
arraigned  the  demand  as  contrary  to  good  faith^  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  adjacent  to  our  posses^ 


copy  to  each  of  the  vakeels  of  the  other  powers,  which  he  did 
with  great  manliness,  hut  evidently  with  more  constraint  and 
dissatisfaction  than  he  had  performed  the  first  part  of  the  cere- 
mony .^-^DtromV  NarrcUivej  p.  847. 
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sions  (the  term  used  to  describe  the  proposed  ces^ 
sions  in  the  preliminary  articles),  and  that  its  de^ 
mand  was  pmrposely  kept  back  till  the  payment  of  a 
crore  of  mpees,  and  the  delivery  of  his  sons  as  hos- 
tages^  were  considered  to  have  pnt  it  out  of  his 
power  to  resent  it.  In  answer  to  these  allegations^ 
the  right  we  had  to  make  the  demand  from  its  con- 
tiguity *  to  other  cessions,  was  proved ;  and  it  was 
satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  a  principle  of  the  nego^. 

*  ^  The  cession  of  the  principalities  of  Malabar,  adjacent  to 
no  English  possession  bnt  the  commercial  establishment  of 
TelUcherryy  was  so  far  from  being  questioned  as  a  departure 
from  the  preliminary  treaty,  that  the  Sultaun  and  bis  vakeels 
openly  congratulated  tbemseWes  on  that  selection,  which  was 
avowed  in  the  conferences  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
preliminary  articles.  Coorg  was  a  continuation  of  the  same 
territory,  without  any  intervention :  no  limitation  in  the  length 
of  radius,  or  form  of  frontier  line,  was  stipulated  by  the  pre* 
liminaries ;  and  that  the  territory  of  Coorg  was  above  the 
Ghants,  and  in  a  commanding  situation,  relatively  to  the  Sul* 
taun'a  capital,  and  remaining*  territories,  would  be  too  muck 
to  urge  as  a  conclusive  objection,  in  discussing  the  principles 
of  a  treaty  which  had  for  its  professed  object  to  cripple  his  re* 
sources,  and  render  him  incapable  of  further  mischief.  But 
admitting,  as  was  the  fact,  that  the  demand  was  really  unex- 
pected by  Tippoo  Sultaun,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  the  fear 
of  reasonable  question,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  unex« 
pected ;  and  that  no  reflecting  mind,  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  whicb  the  war  had  commenced  and  been  conducted » 
could  have  expected  from  Lord  Comwallis  the  intention  of 
abandoning  the  only  ally  who  had  performed  all  his  obligations 
with  fidelity,  efficiency,  and  honour.*'— Wilkes's  South  of 
India,  vol.  iii.,  p.  246.' 

Vol.  I.  G 
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tiation  not  to  name  the  countries  which  the  allies 
meant  to  claim  till  the  moment  that  thehr  cession 
should  be  required.  It  was  true  that  this  principle 
had  been  departed  from  in  some  instances^  in  con- 
sideration of  Tippoo's  feelings ;  but  he  had  taken 
such  advantages  of  those  disclosures^  in  the  valua- 
tion of  all  the  countries  named  by  the  allies,  as  had 
led  to  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  it  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  negotiation. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  motives  which 
made  Tippoo  act  as  he  did  upon  this  remarkable 
occasion.  He  had  alreadyi  indeed^  sent  his  sons  and 
a  crore  of  rupees  to  the  English  camp ;  but  these 
pledges  of  sincerity  had  gained  him  an  invaluable 
portion  of  time.  His  loss  was  in  fact  limited  to  the 
pecuniary  sacrifice.  For  the  safety  and  kind  treat- 
ment of  two  of  his  younger  children  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  Cornwallis^  he  could  feel  no  apprehension. 
On  the  other  hand^  he  knew  that  the  three  weeks 
which  had  elapsed  had  been  productive  of  conse- 
qnences  greatly  detrimental  to  the  besiegers.  The 
troops^  from  inaction  and  the  nausea  of  a  standing 
camp,  had  become  unhealthy^  and  much  of  the  ma- 
terials^ which  were  constructed  of  dried  cypress^  had 
entirely  perished  ;  besides  that  the  trenches  were  so 
far  damaged  as  to  require  to  be  made  anew.  These 
were  not  points  to  escape  the  Sultaun*s  attention^ 
and  when  we  add  that  he  had  at  this  period  a  se- 
cret correspondence  with  a  person  of  lank  and 
influence  in  the  camp  of  one  of  our  allies^  we 
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may  conctode  tfaat^  straggliiig  as  he '  wta  for  half 
hit  kingdom^  he  looked  upon  evei^  hour  gained 
aa  a  new  ray  of  hope^  and^  tonaiquently,  con^ 
turned  to  make  eibrfai  to  the  very  last  to  lessen 
as  mnch  as  possible,   if  he  conld  not  altogether 
ayer^  the  evils  with  whidi  he  T?as  saAnoondedi 
Amongst  the  conflicting  pasrions  of  his  mind  at 
this  moment^  none  probably  preyed  more  npon 
him  than  his   resentments  against  those  of  his 
tribntaries  who  had  contributed  to  his  fall*     Of 
these  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was  the  most  prominent. 
But  as  Tippoo  was  perfectly  aware  of  oar  engage^ 
ments  with  that  Rajah,  who  had  a  body  of  troops 
serying  with  onr  army,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  Aat 
he  conld  ever  have  really  expected  stich  an  ally 
would  be  gratnitously  abandoned  to  his  vengeance. 
Whatever  were  the  motives  that  led  him  to  push 
this  point  to  such  an  extreme,  he  soon  found  the 
error  of  his  calculations.     Lord  Comwallis  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  as  to  his  own  line  of  action. 
Every  thing  was  at  once  put  to  the  hazard  rather 
than  allow  a  stain  to  rest  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
British  government.     The  hostages  were  moved  in 
the  direction  of  the  Camatic.     The  guns  were  or- 
dered into  the  batteries,  and  every  other  preparation 
was  made  for  renewing  the  siege;  but  Tippoo, 
alarmed  by  this  prompt  proceeding,  prevented  its 
renewal  by  signing  the  definitive  treaty. 
The  conduct  and  termination  of  this  negotiation 

were  alike  honourable  to  Lord  Comwallis.    The 
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enemy  he  had  subdued  paid  a  reluctant  homage  to 
his  viitaes^  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  allies  was^  if  possible,  increased* ;  but  these  feel- 
ings were  personal,  and  could  be  calculated  upon  as 
strength  to  the  state  only  while  the  individoal  so 
jbonoured  and  so  revered  continued  at  its  head. 

Hie  court  of  directors  f  had  earnestly  called  the 
attention  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  conclusion  of  ah 
early  peace  with  Tippoo  as  alike  essential  to  the 
finances  and  the  interests  of  the  Company,  declaring 
their  readiness  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  bene- 
fits they  mJfijht  justly  expect  from  the  success  of  the 
war  rather  than  risk  its  continuance.  The  whole 
bent  of  his  own  mind  was  in  unison  with  this  mode- 
irate  counsel.  He  well  knew  the  nature  of  the 
Snltaun,  whom  he  describes  in  the  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors  which  accompatiied  the  definitive 

*  When  Lord  Comwallis  requested  the  allies  to  appoint  their 
representative  to  aid  in  the  negotiation,  they  consented  (they 
said)  hecause  he  desired  it,  hut  with  no  desire  or  intention  of 
interference,  as  they  confided  wholly  in  him.  Their  condact 
shewed  this  not  to  he  mere  compliment.  No  wish  was  ex* 
pressed  to  have  any  charge  of  the  hostages ;  and  what  was'more 
extraordinary,  when  the  first  payment  of  Tippoo's  contribution 
(one  million  sterling)  arrived,  they  not  only  left  its  receipt,  but 
the  counting  and  shroffing  (a)  of  this  large  amount  entirely  to 
ihe  Bntish  Commanders. 

t  See  letter  from  the  court  of  directors,  dated  the  Slst  of 
September,  1791. 

<a)  Sfnt^ffinff,  a  word  equivalent  to  auaymg,  meafis  the  ezamiaation  of 
monef ;  a  regular  bueiD^sa  >ji  India  performed  b?  Shrofi,  or  money- 
changccs^  <on  every  sum^  from  a  rupee  to  a  lac. 
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treaty,  as  a  ^^  faithless  and  violent  character,  npon 
whom  no  dependence  could  be  placed.'"  He  could 
not,  therefore,  expect  that  such  a  prince  would  be 
changed,  by  what  had  occurred,  into  a  friend  on 
whom  we  could  rely,  nor  though  his  means  had 
been  greatly  reduced  that  he  would  cease  to  be 
formidable  as  an  enemy.  With  this  anticipation 
upon  his  mind,  and  being  of  opinion*  that  the 
capture  of  Seringapatam  would  increase  the  diiB* 
culty  of  a  settlement  with  the  allies ;  and  enter* 
taining  doubts  besides  as  to  the  continued  co- 
operation and  good  understanding  of  the  latter, 
he  concluded  that,  having  gained  certain  and  great 
advantages,  it  was  not  wise  to  put  them  to  hazard 
in  pursuit  of  contingent  and  questionable  objects 
of  policy. 
Without  seeking  for  speculative  grounds  f  of  ac- 

♦  See  abstract  of  Lord  Cornwallis's'  correspondence  with 
the  government  of  Madras,  given  in  their  Letter  to  India, 
15th  September,  1792. 

f  In  an  article  of  the  AtmucU  Registerf  1708,  it  is  stated, 
**  the  wise  moderation  of  these  counsellors,  which  directed  a 
partial  division  only  of  the  conquered  countries,  cannot  be  too 
much  praised ;  for  had  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory  been 
left  toTippoo  Sultaun  to  make  him  respectable,  and  still,  in  some 
degree,  formidable  to  his  neighbours,  the  balance  of  power  in 
India  might  again  have  been  materially  affected,  the  future 
adjustment  of  which  might  have  led  to  new  wars.''  We  may 
observe,  in  answer  to  this  conclusion,  that  Lord  Comwallit 
knew  too  well  the  elements  of  which  the  native  govern* 
ments  were  formed  ever  to  ground  his  measures  upon  an  ima« 
ginary  balance  of  power  among  states  whose  objects  of  policy 
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tion,  these  plain  and  strong  reasons  will  sufficiently 
accoant  for  Lord  Cornwallis  having  concluded  a 
peace  at  the  moment  he  did,  as  well  as  for  that 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  he  describes  himself 
to  have  su£fered  during  the  short  period  that  he 
contemplated  the  necessity  of  renewing  hostilities*. 

It  appears  from  the  conferences  with  Tippoo's 
envoys  during  the  negotiation,  that  his  lordship  did 
every  thing  he  could  do,  short  of  a  sacrifice  of  faith 
and  of  essential  interests,  to  conciliate  the  Sultaun. 
His  reception  and  treatment  of  the  hostage  princes 
was  more  than  kind — it  was  parental.  The  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion 
exhibited  an  union  of  good  feeling,  manly  simpli- 
city, and  firmness,  which  added  as  much  as  his  vic- 
tories in  the  field  to  the  fame  of  his  country. 

Though  no  specific  change  was  made,  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  in  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Nizam,  the  relations  of  friendship 
))etween  that  prince  and  the  Company  became  more 
intimate  from  the  sense  of  the  mutual  benefit  which 
had  attended  the  alliance ;  and  the  subsidiary  force 
continued  in  his  service.  A  contrary  feeling,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  produced  about  this  pe- 
riod in  the  court  of  Foonah.  After  the  peace  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Lord 

and  principles  of  rule  are  at  complete  variance  with  all  conven- 
tional  systems  for  the  maintenance  of  general  tranqailUty :  but 
of  this  more  hereafter. 
*  Vide  Lord  Comwallis's  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directo^^. 
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CoTDwallis  by  Hurry  Punt>  the  commander  of 
the  Mahratta  army,  for  eventnally  subsidizing  a 
Britiah  detachment^  of  the  same  force  and  on  the 
same  terms  as  that  with  the  Nizam^  for  the  de- 
clared purpose  of  aiding  the  Paishwah  to  reduce  to 
obedience  any  of  his  dependants  who  might  prove 
refractory.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  his 
lordship  on  general  grounds;  but  he  states^  in  a 
despatch  upon  the  subject^  that  the  principal  cause 
of  objection  to  the  measure  was,  his  conviction  that 
it  was  meant  to  obtain  the  comitenance  and  support 
of  the  British  government  against  Madhajee  Sin* 
dia,  of  whose  design  of  establishing  his  influence  at 
Poonah  Nanah  Fumavese  then  entertamed  the 
moat  serious  apprehensions. 

The  independent  power  of  Madhajee  Sindia  was 
.first  recognised  by  the  British  government  in  the 
treaty  of  Salbhye.  He  had  greatly  increased  both 
his  army  and  his  territories  subsequently.  The  able 
resident*  at  his  court,  in  1786^  proposed  a  plan  to 
Sir  John  Macpherson  (then  Governor-general)  for 
cheddng  a  career  which  he  foresaw,  if  not  arrested^ 
must  terminate  in  a  rupture  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  proposition  was  not  adopted ;  and 
Lord  Comwallis,  declaredly  governed  by  the  system 
of  neutrality  prescribed  by  the  legislature,  appears 
to  have  thought  himself  not  at  liberty  to  make 

f  Mr.  James  Anderson, 
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even  a  political  effort  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement 
,of  that  chief.  The  consequence  was^  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  Sindia's  power  over  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindustan;  the  possession^  by 
that  chiefs  of  the  person  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi ; 
the  formation  of  a  large  and  formidable  corps  of 
regular  infantry  under  European  officers^  chiefly 
.French ;  the  erection  of  founderies  and  arsenals : 
in  short,  the  accumulation  of  the  vast  military  re- 
sources which  enabled  his  immediate  successor  to 
carry  on  a  war  at  the  same  moment  in  the  X>eckan 
and  Hindustan  against  the  British  government  and 
its  allies* 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  Sindia  had  jnade  overtures  to 
become  a  party  in  the  confederacy  against  that 
prince,  on  the  condition  of  an  improved  alliance 
:with  the  British  government,  of  whom  he  solicited 
two  battalions,  to  remain  with  the  army  with  which 
he,  at  that  period,  proposed  to  march  to  Poonah. 
He  also  expressed  an  expectation  that  the  British 
government  would  engage  to  defend  his  possessions 
in  Hindustan  during  his  absence.  In  addition  to 
.these  specific  requests,  he  demanded  the  general  aid 
.of  the  Company  against  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  in  Hin- 
dustim^  who  continued  to  resist  his  authority.  For 
obvious  causes,  these  conditions  were  deemed  inad- 
missible ;  and  the  alliance  which  he  wished  was  not 
formed.    Towards  the  close  of  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
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the  councils  of  this  chief  were  suspected*  of  being 
more  of  a  hostile,  than  a  friendly  nature  to  the 
British  nation.     His  conduct,  subsequent  to  th^ 
conclusion   of  the  peace,  appears  to  have  been 
viewed  with  considerable  jealousy  by  Lord  Com-' 
wallis.      Upon  receiving  a  paper  of  intelligence, 
transmitted  by  the  public  news-writer  of  Delhi  in 
July,  1792,  that  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  written 
to  the  Paishwah,  and  to  Sindia,   signifying  that 
he  hoped,  through  their  exertions,  to  obtain  some 
tribute  from  Bengal,  his   lordship  furnished  the 
British  resident  at  Sindia's  court  with  immediate 
instructions  upon  the  subject  f,  in  which  he  ob- 
served that,  though  the  want  of  authenticity  of  the 
said  paper  of  intelligence  prevented  his  making  a 
formal  representation,  he  was  very  desirous  that  his 
sentiments  should  be  conveyed  to  Sindia  and  his 
ministers   in  the    most  explicit  manner ;  and  the 
resident  was  directed,  if  unable  to  discover  the  truth 
of  the  statement  in  a  manner  that  would  justify  a 
public  representation,  to  take  iad  vantage  of  any  open- 
ing which  might  occur  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
concerning  it.      "You  will  inform  Sindia,"  Lord 
Comwallis  observes,  "that,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  king,  I  consider  all  letters  written  upon 
political  points  in  his  name  to  be  by  his  (Sindia*s) 

♦  This  suspicion  was  proved  to  be  well  grounded,  from  a 
correspondence  between  Sindia  and  Tippoo,  in  1798,  disco* 
Yered  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799. 

t  These  instructions  were  dated  the  9th  of  Augdst,  179S. 
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sanction  and  authority  only ;  and  that  yon  are  in- 
fitmcted  by  me  to  add^  that  an  attempt  to  establish 
{mndples  of  the  above  description^  by  any  power 
whateyer^  will  be  warmly  resented  by  this  go* 
'•vemment/*^ 

.  *'  Yon  will,"  he  continues^  ^'  in  the  conrse  of  any 
conyersation  or  correspondence^  which  yon  may 
hold  with  Sindia  npon  this  point,  take  care  to  re- 
call, in  the  most  forcible  manner,  to  his  recoUection, 
the  spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance  that  has 
been  manifested  by  the  government  dnring  the  long 
period  in  which  he  has  been  employed  in  extending 
his  conquests  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan ; 
and  that  it  would  give  ns  pain  to  be  forced  to  depart 
from  the  neutral  and  pacific  system  that  we  have 
hitherto  observed  in  that  quarter.  Yon  will,  at  the 
same  time,  inform  him,  that  it  is  by  my  particular 
directions  that  yon  say,  that  we  have  no  desire  to 
make  any  new  acquisitions ;  nor  even  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  if  we  can  avoid  it 
with  honour  and  safety ;  but  that  if  any  of  our 
naighbonrs  should  be  rash  enough  to  insult  ns  by 
unjust  demands,  or  in  any  other  shape  whatever,  we 
feel  ourselves  both  able  and  resolved  to  exact  ample 
satisfaction." 

These  instructions  were  grounded  on  that  proud 
but  just  sense  of  national  honour  which  will  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  approached  by  the  breath  of  in- 
sult, and  which  keeps  danger  at  a  distance  by  ala- 
crity to  meet  it     They  appear  to  have  had  the  best 
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effects  at  the  mcmient;  Sindia's  minister  baying 
asrared  the  Briiiah  resident^  that  the  nse  which  hit 
mastw  wished  to  make  of  the  emperor's  favonr 
was  to  establish  his  anthority  over  the  territories 
which  be  held^  not  to  subdue  or  invade  those  of 
others. 

No  political  connexion  of  any  intimacy  had  ever 
snbsisted  between  the  British  government  and  Ra« 
gojee  Bhonslah.  The  personal  character  of  that 
chiefs  and  the  local  situation  of  his  territories^  made 
it  unlikely  that  any  efficient  aid  could  be  obtained 
JTom  his  co-operation  in  the  war  with  Tippoo. 
Lord  Comwallis^  nevertheless^  neglected  no  means 
to  conciliate  him  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  justice 
and  policy  of  that  measure^  and  even  invited  him  to 
join  the  confederacy.  With  a  view  to  those  objects 
be  deputed  a  resident  to  his  court,  who  was  intrusted 
abo  with  the  negotiation  of  some  minor  points, 
connected  with  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  states ;  and  who  was  directed  to  convey  a 
just  impression  to  the  Rajah's  mind  of  the  imperious 
causes  which  had  obliged  the  Governor-general  io 
march  a  body  of  ti*oops  through  the  province  of 
Cuttack^  before  he  could  obtain  the  Rajah's  appro- 
bation of  that  movement. 

In  order  to  complete  a  general  view  of  the  poli* 
lical  administration  of  Lord  Comwallis,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  his  principles  of  policy  in  cul- 
tivating the  more  intimate  alliances  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Company  and  the  native  princes 
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whom  a  course  of  events  had  rendered  immediately 
dependent  upon  its  support  and  protection;  and 
whose  interests  were^  from  the  nature  of  their  poli* 
tical  relation,  identified  with  those  of  the  EngUsh 
government* 

The  chief  of  those  princes  are,  the  Naboh  of  the 
Carnatic  and  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  leading  measures  which  Lord  Com* 
wallis  adopted  with  these  two  princes,  will  he  suffi- 
cient to  throw  every  requisite  light  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

Subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Comwallis  in 
India,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  then  governor  of 
Fort  St.  George,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic.  This  treaty  was  framed  upon  the 
principle  of  providing,  by  an  equitable  arrangement^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  possessions  of  the  Nabob 
and  the  Company  in  the  Carnatic  and  Northern 
Circars*.     It  was  considered,  at  the  period  of  its 

♦  The  principal  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  which  was 
concluded  on  the  24th  July»  1787,  were,  that  the  Nabob 
should  contribute  to  the  amount  of  nine  lacs  of  star-pagodas, 
annually,  toward  the  support  of  the  military  peace  establish* 
ment  to  be  maintained  by  the  Company  for  the  security  of  the 
dominions  of  the  two  contracting  parties ;  that  in  the  event  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  in  the' punctual  payment  of 
this  sum,  the  Company  was  to  possess  a  right  to  appoint  its 
own  officers,  with  adequate  authority  to  isuperintend  and 
receive  from  the  Nabob's  aumildars,  or  managers,  the  revenue 
of  certain  districts,  specified,  and  by  an  article  of  this  treaty, 
made  answerable  for  such  payment.   It  was  farther  stipulated. 
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conclusion^  a  great  improvement  of  the  political  re« 
lations  subsisting  between  the  Company,  and  the 
Nabob  of  tlie  Caimatic ;  and  snch  it  certainly  was  in 
one  material  point.  It  vested  the  sole  military- 
power  in  the  Company,  and  thereby  gave  secnrity 
to  the  empire,  which  had  been  exposed  before  to 
the  most  serious  danger  from  its  resources  being 
applied  to  the  support  of  two  armies  formed  i!ipoa 
opposite  prmciples,  and  acting  under  distinct  and 
often  opposite  authorities. 

^*his>  however,  was  the  only  view  in  which  this: 
arrangement  could  be  considered  beneficial :  in  every 

that  after  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  should  have  heea 
realized,  the  officers  appointed  hy  the  Company  were  instantly 
to  be  recalled.  These  provisions,  however,  were  only  for 
a  state  of  peace.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Company  should  charge  themselves  with  its  conduct,  and  that 
four-fifths  of  the  revenue  of  their  possessions  in  the  Camatic- 
and  Circars  should  he  applied  to  its  prosecution;  and,  by 
another  article,  the  Nabob  agreed  that  four-fifths  of  his 
i:evenue  should  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  that  his 
proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  war  should  be  settled  at  twenty* 
^ve  fifty-one  parts.  In  case  of  the  above  four-fifths,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  being  diverted  from  the  current  expenses  of 
the  war,  or  the  debts  and  expenses  incurred  thereby,  the 
Company  was  vested  by  the  treaty  with  a  right  of  appointing 
receivers  and  superintendents,  to  obtain  the  revenues  of  all 
the  Nabob's  country  from  his  officers,  in  the  same  mode,  and 
upon  the  same  conditions,  as  had  been  stipulated  in  the  case  of 
districts  mortgaged  for  the  security  of  the  annual  payment  of 
the  nine  lacs  of  pagodas  fixed  for  the  military  peace  esta« 
blishment. 
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other  it  evidehtly  carried  die  s^eds  of  its  6wA  ie* 
fltmction.  The  sword  was  placed  in  oile  hand^  the 
purse  in  another ;  and  to  combine  both,  in  order  to 
produce  efficient  exertion,  which  the  contracting 
parties  were  aware  might  be  required  for  their 
mutual  safety^  it  became  necessary^  unless  the 
Nabob  altered  the  whole  principles  of  his  goyem* 
*  ment,  to  introduce  a  complete  change  into  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  proyinces  from  which  their 
resources  were  to  be  drawn,  during  the  actual 
existence  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  state.  In  additibn 
to  this  inconvenience,  or  rather  danger,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  constant  changes  of  authority,  to 
which  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  were  by  this 
treaty  made  eventually  subject,  were  likely  to  be 
destructive  to  every  hope  of  improvement  in  the 
countiy,  or  of  permanent  comfort  and  prosperity  to 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

The  early  result  of  this  treaty  was,  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Nabob  in  the  most  essential  of  its 
conditions ;  and  when  the  war  occurred  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  in  1790,  Lord  Cornwallis  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  possession  of  all  his  highnesses 
country,  in  order  to  secure  the  two  states  against 
the  dangers  to  which  he  thought  them  exposed  from 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Nabob's  officers.  This 
consideration  made  him  direct  the  actual  appoint- 
ment of  the  Company's,  officers  to  collect  the  re- 
venue ;  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  Sir  A.  Camp* 
bell's  treaty,  which  left  the  collections  to  be  made 
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by  the  Nabob's  own  officers^  under  the  saperin«» 
tendence  and  authority  of  those  of  the  Company* 
It  was^  however^  desired  that  the  Nabob  should 
appoint  officers  to  observe  the  conduct,  and  inspect 
the  accounts^  of  the  servants  of  the  Company^  in 
order  that  a  satisfactory  settlement^  upon  the  prin- 
ciples prescribed  by  the  alliance^  might  hereafter  be 
made  between  his  highness  and  the  British  go-* 
vemment* 

In  a  letter  ^^  in  which  Lord  Comwallis  directs 
the  government  of  Fort  St*  George  to  adopt  this 
measure,  he  states  most  forcibly  ^the  causes  which 
had  created  its  necessity,  and  gives  positive  orders 
for  its  immediate  execution,  expressing  great  regret 
that  the  Nabob  had  not  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
his  assent  to  its  adoption.  The  government  could 
not,  however,  he  states,  gratify  the  Nabob's  private 
feelings  by  omitting  to  exact  the  performance  of  his 
engagements  to  the  Company,  without  flagrant 
neglect  of  the  attention  due  to  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  their  country,  and  to  the  security  oi  his^ 
highnesses  own  dominions. 

Lord  Cornwallis  also  expresses  in  this  letter  his 
expectation^  that  the  Nabob  would  ere  long  be-* 
come  sensible  of  the  interested  and  criminal  mo^- 
tives  of  the  advisers  who  had  influenced  him  to 
resist  the  solicitations  of  the  Madras  government ; 
and  that  he  would  soon  see  that,  while  his  people 

•  Dated  the  Bist  of  June,  17il0. 
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were  treated  with  justice  and  hnmieinity,  a  liberal 
ftind  would  be  secured  for  the  support  of  his  own 
dignity^  and  that  of  his  family ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  revenues  (to  use  Lord  Comwallis*s  own 
words)  "  would  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  ex- 
tortioners and  usurers^  and  honourably  applied  to 
the  defence  and  protection  of  his  subjects  and 
domidions.** 

The  assumption  of  the  country  of  the  Nabob 
facilitated  greatly  the  opetutions  of  the  war^  not 
only  from  its  placing  the  resources  of  the  Camatic 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  government,  but  fi^m 
giving  that  state  the  undivided  power  of  drawing 
forth,  in  the  promptest  manner>  to  the  aid  of  the 
public  service,  every  military  supply  which  the 
country  possessed. 

When  Lord  Comwallis  returned  to  Fort  St. 
George,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Tippoo,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic,  which  terminated  in  the  conclusion  of 
a  new  treaty  with  that  prince*. 

*  The  preamble  of  this  engagement,  which  was  concluded 
the  12th  July,  1792,  annulled  the  treaty  of  1787,  concluded 
by  Sir  A.  Campbell,  on  the  grounds  of  a  representation 
received  from  the  Nabob,  under  date  the  Qth  June,  1792^ 
addressed  to  Marquess  Cornwallis,  that  the  resources  of  the 
Camatic  were  not  competent  to  enable  him  to  perforin  the 
stipulations  of  the  former  engagement ;  and  that  the  security 
which  the  Nabob  had  agreed  to  give  to  the  Company  for  the 
regular  discharge  of  the  stipulated  sums  (which  he  bad  to  pay 
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l^ough  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  treaty 
made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  simplified  in  some  points^ 

under  that  engagement),  was  not  equal  to  the  ends  intended : 
tbe  engagement  also  into  which  the  Nahob  had  entered  with 
the  Company  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  due  by  him  to 
private  persons,  was  annulled ;  and  the  treaty  entered  into  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  declared  to  provide  for  all  cases  stated  in 
either  of  the  engagements  which  it  rescinded. 

By  this  treaty,  the  defence  of  the  territories  of  both  states  ~ 
was  (as  fixed  by  Sir  A.  Campbeirs  treaty)  intrusted  to  the 
Company,  who,  in  the  event  of  war,  were  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  Camatic;*  which  was  to  remain  in  their 
hands  during  the  continuance  of  such  war,  and  to  be  restored 
to  the  Nabob  at  its  termination,  except  in  cases  particularly 
specified.  It  was  also  a  stipulation  of  this  engagement,  that, 
as  long  as  the  Company  remained  in  possession  of  the  Camatic, 
they  should  pay  to  the  Nabob  one-fifth  of  its  revenue. 

The  Nabob,  by  an  article  of  this  treaty,  agreed  to  pay  nine 
lacs  of  pagodas  annually,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
military  establishment  of  the  Company  during  peace;  and 
farther  to  pay  the  sum  of  six  lacs  twenty-one  thousand  one 
hnndred  and  five  pagodas  annually  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debts  due  by  him  to  his  private  creditors. 

The  Company  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Poligftr 
tribute,  as  part  payment  of  these  sums ;  and  the  Nabob  was 
to  receive  credit  for  the  sum  of  two  lacs  sixty-four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  four  pagodas,  on  this  account,  without  the 
Company  having  a  right  to  make  any  deduction  for  charges  of 
collection.  The  amount  remaining  after  this  deduction,  which 
the  Nabob  was  to  pay  annually  on  account  of  military  expenses, 
and  thcj  liquidation  of  his  private  debts,  vix,^  twelve  lacs 
fifty-six  thousand  and  four  hundred  pagodas,  was  to  be  paid  in 
regular  instalments ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  failure  on  his 
part,  specified  districts,  yielding  revenue  to  the  amount  stated, 

Vol.  I.  H 
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and  greatly  ameliorated  in  others^  that  i^faich  Sir 
A.  Campbell  had  contracted^  none  of  the  radical  d&« 
fects  of  the  latter  were  corrected.  The  most  ma- 
terial point  in  which  this  new  treaty  differed  from 
the  former,  was,  in  the  stipulation  which  provided  for 
the  complete  introduction  of  a  new  authority  in  the 

were,  under  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  to  be  assumed  by 
the  Company ;  and,  on  this  event  occurring,  the  Nabob  was  to 
recall  all  his  officers  from  the  said  districts^  except  one  in 
each,  who  was  to  remain,  and  annually  to  receive  from  the 
Company's  officers  attested  statements  of  its  gross  revenue 
and  net  receipts. 

The  revenue  of  these  countries,  when  assumed,  was  to  be 
deducted  from  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Nabob ;  and  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Company  until  the 
arrears  due  on  the  instalments  were  cleared,  and  the  debts 
due  by  the  Nabob  to  his  private  creditors  fully  liquidated ; 
after  which,  those  districts  were  to  be  restored  to  his  authority. 
It  was,  however,  stipulated,  that  on  his  failure  in  the  regular 
payment  of  any  of  the  instalments  of  the  amount  of  six 
lacs  thirty*five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pagodas, 
which  would  remain  to  be  paid  annually  on  account  of  military 
expenses,  exclusively  of  the  paishcush  or.  tribute,  the  Com- 
pauy  possessed  a  right  to  resume  such  one  or  more  of  the 
i^cified  districts,  the  revenue  of  which  was  equal  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  the  instalments  which  had  fallen  in  arrear ;  and, 
on  such  event  occurring,  the  district  or  districts  so  resumed 
were  never  to  be  again  restored  to  the  Nabob. 

Besides  these  regular  and  stipulated  payments,  the  Nabob 
agreed  to  defray  such  additional  charges  as  should  be  incurred 
in  granting  him  the  occasional  aid  of  tlie  Company's  troops  to 
support  his  authority,  or  preserve  internal  order  in  his 
dominions. 
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govemment  of  the  Camatic  on  the  occnrrence  bf 
war  with  any  foreign  power.  This  change  of  antho- 
rity,  which  was  conditional  in  the  treaty  of  1787, 
Was  rendered  absolute  by  that  of  1792.  By  this 
essential  alteration,  the  faint  hopes  which  might 
before  have  existed  of  benefit  to  the  contracting 
parties  from  the  operation  of  an  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob,  or  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors, were  altogether  extinguished.  This  treaty 
also  left  the  Nabob  as  much  exposed  as  the  former 
to  the  destructive  intrigues  of  interested  and  bad  ad- 
visers $  and  to  the  ruinous  arts  of  usurers  and  extor^ 
tioners,  who,  it  was  evident,  would  continue,  as  they 
had  done  before,  to  stimulate  him,  by  every  effort  in 
their  power,  to  the  baneful  resource  of  anticipating 
his  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  or,  at 
least,  protracting,  the  diminution  of  his  personal 
authority,  by  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  his 
territories. 

Lord  Comwallis,  from  the  general  tenour  of 
his  despatches  written  at  the  moment,  appears  to 
have  entertained  strong  hopes  of  the  happy  opera- 
tion of  this  treaty.  But  the  authorities  in  England 
did  not  partake  of  this  impression,  and  they  early 
directed  an  endeavour  to  modify  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, which  they  justly  apprehended  would  never 
yield  the  advantages  expected  from  it. 

In  order  to  understand  the  natnre  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  Lord  Cornwallis  made  with  the  Vizier 
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of  Oude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  short  general 
view  of  the  connexion  previously  subsisting  between 
the  Company  and  that  prince. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fyzabad,  which  was  concluded 
with  the  Nabob  Vizier  Asuph  ud  Dowlah,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1775,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  that  prince  to  the  Musnud,  the  Company  came 
into  possession  of  Benares,  Ghazipore,  and  Chnnar ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  a  regular  brigade  of  the 
Company's  troops  should  be  stationed  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Nabob,  for  the  defence  of  the  Subah  of 
Oude,  Corah,  and  Allahabad.  The  Nabob  agreed 
to  pay  the  monthly  amount  of  two  lacs  and  sixty 
thoiisand  rupees  for  the  services  of  this  corps  as 
long  as  it  was  stationed  with  him ;  and  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  if  he  required  further  aid  to  defend 
other  countries  than  those  specified,  a  sum  should 
be  fixed,  at  the  period  of  the  requisition,  propor- 
tioned to  the  service. 

A  few  months  after  this  treaty  was  concluded, 
Asuph  ud  Dowlah,  in  consequence  of  the  great  dis- 
orders whicji  prievailed  in  his  country,  and  the  want 
of  discipline  and  regularity  in  his  army,  applied  to 
the  Grovemor-general  for  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
English  officers  sufficient  for  six  battalions  of 
sepoys,  a  corps  of  arjtillery,  and  a  proportion  of  ca- 
valry. This  corps,  he  stated  in  his  application, 
would  be  a  complete  check  upon  the  rest  of  his 
grmy,  and  greatly  strengthen  his  government.     He 
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left  the  formation  entirely  to  the  English  goverti- 
ment^  engaging  himself  to*  make  arrangements  for 
the  regolar  discharge  of  its  pay. 

The  corps  thus  formed  was,  in  1777,  incorpo- 
rated with  the  army  of  the  Company,  and  stationed 
at  Furruckabad.  It  was  termed  the  temporary  bri- 
gade, in  distinction  from  the  regular  brigade  in  the 
Nabob's  service,  which  was  fixed  at  Cavmpore.  The 
annnal  charge  to  the  Vizier  for  the  temporary  bri'* 
gade  was  about  twentyH;hree  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  Vizier  was  informed  by  the  Governor-gene- 
ral^  at  the  period  when  the  temporary  brigade  was  • 
formed^  that  it  should  remain  a  fixed  charge  to  him 
for  so  long  a  time  as  he  should  require  it  for  his 
service.  The  court  of  directors,  however,  appear 
to  have  disapproved  of  this  stipulation.  '^  If  by 
this  proposition,"  they  remarked,  ^^  it  is  intended  to 
leave  the  Vizier  at  liberty  to  discharge  the  troops  at 
his  pleasure,  we  think  such  a  stipulation  dangerous, 
and  likely  to  operate  to  our  very  great  inconve- 
nience ;  and  if  more  be  meant  than  is  expressed,  and 
you  intend  to  exert  your  influence,  first  to  reduce 
the  Vizier  to  acquiesce  in  your  proposal,  and  after- 
wards to  compel  him  to  keep  the  iroops  in  his  pay 
during  your  pleasure,  your  intentions  are  unjust 
and  a  correspondent  conduct  would  reflect  great 
dishonour  on  the  Company." 

The  embarrassment  anticipated  by  the  court  of 
directors  from  this  arrangement  soon  arose.  In 
the  year  1779^  two  years  after  the  measure  had  been 
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adopted^  the  Vizier,  on  the  ground  of  a  great  de- 
fidcation  of  his  revenue  caused  by  a  failure  of  rain, 
declared  his  inability  to  make  the  advances  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  brigades,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  other  claims  of  the  Company :  and,  though 
the  estimate  of  the  whole  demand  of  the  Company 
on  him  for  the  year  was  13,612,188  rupees,  he  re- 
fused to  grant  orders  to  the  resident  for  more  than 
6,882,000.  The  resident,  when  he  reported  this 
proceeding,  transmitted  a  letter  from  the  Vizier*,  in 
which  he  professed  his  attachment  to  the  Company ; 
but  earnestly  solicited,  that  a  consideration  of  his 
distress  might  indoce  the  English  government  to 
relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  new 
brigade  gtationed  at  Futty  Ghur,  which  he  declared 
Was  not  only  useless  to  his  government,  but  the 
cause  of  great  loss  in  his  revenues  and  customs. 
He  also  required  the  sanction  of  the  government  to 
the  dismission  of  some  other  corps  in  his  service^ 
commanded  by  European  officers ;  and,  according  to 
his  statement,  attended  with  great  expense,  and  very 
little  utility. 

The  government  of  Bengal  considered,  that-  a 
compliance  with  the  Vizier^s  wishes  would  expose 
both  his  interests  and  those  of  the  Company  to  the 
greatest  danger,  as  it  was  evident  that  he  possessed 
no  immediate  means  of  preserving  the  mtemal 
tranquillity  of  his  own  territories,  much  less  of  pro- 

♦  Uuder  date  the  19tli  of  NoYemte>  1779, 
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tectmg  them  from  the  danger  with  which  they  w^re 
actually  threatened  by  the  Mahrattas^  with  whom  a 
war  was  at  the  moment  deemed  unavoidable.  Under 
this  impressicm^  they  directed  the  resident  not  only 
to  insist  npon  a  full  and  prompt  performance  of 
his  pecuniary  engagements  to  the  Company,  hut 
to  declare  to  him  that  he  stood  pledged  to  maintain 
the  armieB^  which  had  been  formed  for  his  protect 
tion ;  and  that,  under  the  present  circumstances/ to 
disband  any  part  of  those  troops  which  were  main* 
taiued  for  his  service  was  a  measure  no  less  im** 
proper  for  him  to  suggest  than  for  the  English 
govetrnmcnt  to  adopt. 

A  letter  was  written  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Governor-general  to  the  Vizier^  in  which  the 
dangerous  consequences  likely  to  resnlt  from  a 
compliance  with  his  requests  were  most  forcibly 
stated.  It  never  could  have  heea  supposed,  liie 
Governor-general  informed  him,  that,  when  he  ap- 
pUed  for  the  new  brigade,  the  Company  would 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  raise  and  discipline  so 
large  a  body  of  men^  and  to  augment  their  establish^ 
meat  with  such  an  extraordinary  nmnber  of  offi- 
cers as  were  necessary  to  command  that  body, 
undo:  a  liability  to  be  burdened  witk  the  sole  weight 
said  expense  of  maintaining  these  officers,  by  a 
suddm  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  to 
disclmrge  them  without  previous  and  timely  no- 
tice, and  without  the  Company's  consent.  He  ex- 
plicitiy  told  the  Nabob  in  this  letter,  that,  if  he  wais 
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determined  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  alliance 
and.  assistance  of  the  Company,  he  must  gi-ve 
timely  notice  of  his  resolation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  interests  of  the  Company  from  sufiering :  that 
he  conld  not  consent. to  the  Vizier  dismissing  the 
Company's  troops  at  such  a  distance  from  home, 
and  at  such  a  crisis :  and  he  expected  as  much 
time  would  be  given  to  dispose  of  the  force,  when 
the  Vizier  had  no  occasion  for  its  services,  as  there 
had  been  for  raising  it.  Mr.  Hastings  concluded 
this  letter,  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unfortunate  failure  of  the  harvest, 
his  highness's  funds  were  still  sufficient  to  pay  a 
force  so  indispensable  for  the  security  of  his 
country.  He  therefore  insisted  on  his  making 
good  his  payment  to  the  Company,  even  if  he  were 
obliged  to  leave  in  arrears,  or  to  disband,  part  of  his 
own  troops  in  order  to  effect  that  necessary  object. 
No  doubt  appeared  to  have  been  entertained,  at 
this  period,  of  the  imperious  necessity  which  com- 
pelled the  British  Government  to  refuse  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  the  Vizier ;  but  the  evils  of  a 
subudiary  eng^ement,  the  stipulations  of  which 
were  not  absolute,  and  the  dissolution  of  whidi 
depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  cajvice  of  a 
mttive  (>rince,  were  never  more  forcibly  experi- 
enced; and  it  perhaps  required  all  the  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  decision  of  Mr.  Hastings,  to  save  the 
public  interests  from  the  great  danger  to  which 
they  were  on  this  occasion  exposed  by  the  conduct 
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of  a  weak  and  profligate  prince^  who^  acting  under 
the  influence  of  wicked  and  designing  men^  would 
haye  sacrificed^  for  the  gratification  of  his  pleasures, 
or  the  attainment  of  a  temporary  object,  the  per* 
manent  interests]  and  security  of  his  own  country, 
and  of  that  state  with  which  he  had  become  com- 
pletely identified. 

Though  the  Nabob  Vizier  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce, for  the  moment,  in  the  urgency  of  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  Governor-general,  he  took 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
solicitations  upon  the  subject :  and  when  he  had 
profved  his  attachment  to  the  British  government 
in  a  very  unequivocal  manner,  by  his  conduct 
during  the  rebellion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  Rajah  of 
Benares,  he  again  earnestly  requested  the  attention 
(^Mr.  Hastings,  who,  under  a  more  favourable  im* 
pression  of  his  designs  than  he  had  before  enter- 
tained, concluded  an  engagement  with  him  upon 
the  19th  of  September,  1781.  By  this  engage- 
ment it  was  agreed,  that  the  temporary  brigade 
should  be  recalled  within  the  limits  of  the  Com- 
pany's possessions,  that  the  different  corps  of 
Sebundy*  in  his  service  under  English  ofiicers, 
should  be  reduced,  and  that  he  should  be  charged 
with  the  expense  of  the  original  brigade  only  •f',  and 

•  Troops  employed  exclusively  in  the  collection  of  revenue, 
t  Which  had  been  fixed  at  the  rate  of  860,000  rupees  per 
month* 
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t>]ie  battalion,  of  sepoys  to  be  stationed  with  tbe 
resident  at  Lucknow  ** 

In  the  event,  however,  of  the  Vizier  even  reqnir* 
ing  a  further  aid  of  troops,  he  was  to  be  charged 

with  their  actual  pay,  and  allowances,  from  the  date 

# 

on  which  they  should  cross  the  Caruninasaa  river. 

All  the  conditions  of  this  engagem^t  appear  to 
have  been  carried  into  execution  except  the  most 
essential,  that  which  related  to  the  recall  of  tbe 
temporary  brigade.  This,  Mr.  Hastings  states  f, 
he  was  prevented  from  frilfiUing  by  political  causes, 
to  which  the  nature  of  the  times  compelled  him 
to  pay  attention.  He  further  states  in  the  same 
doc^unent  that,  by  a  snbsequeait  accommodaticA, 
into  which  he  entered  with  Asuph  ud  Dowlah 
in  1784,  when  he  visited  Lucknow^  he  again 
positively  agreed  to  withdraw  the  detachment  from 
Furrnckabad,  and  actually  left  orders  widi  the 
resident  at  Lucknow  to  that  effect ;  but  that,  cm 
his  return  to  Calcutta,  finding  this  int^ution  com* 
pletely  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  the  other 
members  of  the  board,  he  thought  it  his  duty, 
(being  on  the  eve  of  resigning  the  goremment,) 
net  only  to  give  up  all  idea  of  carrying  the 
measure  into  efect,  but  to  make  the  repeal  of  Us 
former  resolution  upon  this  snt^ect  an  act  of  his 

♦  The  expense  of  which  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  25,000 
rupees  per  month. 

t  See.  Memoir  published  by  Mr,  Hastings  after  his  return 
to  England. 
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own  authority^'  that  it  might  not  appear  the  eflto 
of  opposition^  and  thereby  prodnce  a  dangerous  in* 
floenceonthecredit  of  the  succeeding  admihistraticNi. 

No  material  changes  in  the  connexion  between 
the  Company  and  the  Vixier  occurred  during  the 
short  goveimmetit  of  Sir  Johti  Macpherson :  but 
these  delays  made  the  Vizier  more  anxious  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object ;  and^  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  Marquess  Comwallis  in  India, 
Asnph[ud  Dowlah  deputed  his  able  and  confi- 
dential minister,  Hyder  B^  Khan/ to  Fort  Wil- 
ham^  with  a  view  of  explaining  his  situation, 
and  of  effecting  an  arrangement  which  shouM  re- 
lieve him  from  some  part  of  the  existing  burden  on 
his  finances* 

The  nature  and  result  of  this  negotiation  were 
fnlly  stated  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  a  minute,  which 
he  recorded  upon  the  20th  of  April.  This  docu* 
ment  elucidates,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  prin-> 
dplea  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  that  iioble* 
man  in  the  final  settlement  of  this  difficult  and 
important  question. 

T%e  Vizier  had  expressed,  through  Hyder  Beg 
KJaoBk,  his  expectations  that  the  Englidi  govern- 
ment would  recall  the  brigade  from  Furruckabadji 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Hastings  when  at  Lucknow ;  but  Lord  Comwallis 
gave  it  as  hia  opinion,  that  the  continuance  of  that 
force  in  the  Vizier's  dominions  was  equally  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  Visder  and  of  the  Company. 
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His  lordship,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Vizier 
upon  this  occasion,  stated  the  motives  for  desiring 
the  continuance  of  this  force  in  his  dominions ; 
and  in  the  minute  which  he  recorded  upon  the 
subject,   he  snms  up  the  arguments  which  had 
induced  him  to  this  line  of  conduct  by  the  follow* 
ing  remarks:  '^  I  shall  only  observe,  that  I  by  no 
means   considered   a   single  brigade   stationed  at 
Cawnpore    as    adequate   to   the   defence    of   the 
Vizier*s  frontiers ;    that  although  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
any  immediate  attack   upon  them,  the  recall  of 
so  considerable  a  part  of  our  force  as  the  Futty 
Ghur  brigade  might  have  precipitated  that  event ; 
that  it  is  well  known,  that  the  forces  in  the  service 
of  the  Nabob  Vizier  are  under  no  discipline,  and 
barely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  internal  peace  of 
his  dominions ;  -  that  his  own  inmiediate  subjects 
are  retained  within  the  bounds  of  duty  and  allegi- 
ance  by  the  respect  inspired  by  the  Company's 
troops ;  that  the  character  of  the  Vizier,  his  incon^ 
siderate  profusion  in  his  expenses,  his  inattention 
to  provide  for  them,  and  his  total  disregard  to  every 
thing  but  momentary  gratifications,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  depend  upon  his  care  either  for  the 
protection  of  his  country  from  foreign  invasions,' 
or  internal  commotion  ;    and  that  although  the 
charges  attending  the  continuance  of  the  brigade 
at  Futty  Ghur  exceed  the  sum  we  are  authorized  to 
claim  Irom  him,  under  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
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directors,  the  arrangements  made  by  tbts  negotia- 
tion render  the  additional  charge  of  little  impor- 
tance, when  the  magnitude  of  the  objecfts  is  con- 
sidered/' 

Lord  Comwallis  also  observes  in  this  minnte, 
that,  from  a  general  statement  of  the  payments 
which  the  Nabob  Vizier  had  made  under  different 
beads  to  the  Company  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
they  amounted  to  the  average  of  eighty-four  lacs 
per  annuin  ;  though,  by  4:he  treaties  of  1775,  and 
1781,  th^  Nabob  had  only  bound  himself  to  pay  to 
the  English  government  the  sum  of  3,121,000  ru- 
pees, and  3,420,000  rupees  per  annum. 

His  lordship  adds  that,  by  the  engagement  which 
he  had  concluded  with  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the 
annual  amount  of  the  Vizier  s  payment  was  per* 
manently  fixed  at  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  ; 
and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  this  amoimt 
Would  fully  indemnify  the  Company  for  all  ex* 
penses  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  from  their 
connexion  with  the  Vizier  ;  and  that  prince  had, 
he  was  assured,  perfect  ability  to  make  this  annual 
disbursement,  without  suffering  in  either  his  con- 
venience or  dignity. 

Hyder  Beg  Khan  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment ;  with  a  declaration,  however,  that  he  relied 
upon  the  justice  of  the  British  government,  and  its 
regard  for  the  interest  of  his  master,  to  diminish 
the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Com-* 
pany's  troops  in  his  dominions  by  a  recall  of  part 
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of  them  whenever  policy  6r  convenience  shonM 
warmnt. 

Lord  Cornwallis^  in  his  letter  to  the  Virier, 
made  a  promise  to  the  effect  of  the  expectation  e^c- 
pressed  by  Hyder  Beg  Khan  j  but,  in  his  minute 
on  the  subject^  he  acknowledges^  thjBit  he  could  not 
foresee  a  period  when  such  a  measure  could  with 
prudence  be  accomplished* 

His  lordships  in  this  very  able  minute^  took  a 
view  of  the  nattire  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Company  and  the  Vizier ;  and  the  line  of  conduct 
which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Eng« 
lish  government  to  pursue  toward  that  prince, 
with  the  object  of  improving  and  preserving  the 
alliance. 

"  The  connexion/'  he  observes,  "  between  him 
(the  Vizier)  and  the  Company  now  stands  upon 
the  only  basis  calculated  to  render  it  permanent^ 
We  undertake  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  in 
return  he  agrees  to  defray  the  real  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  engagement  of  so  much  value  to 
himself.  The  internal  administration  of  his  affiiirs 
is  left  to  his  exclusive  management ;  and  my  atten- 
tion will  be  constantly  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  this  system,  whilst  the  Vizier  continues  to  fulfil 
the  stipulations  into  which  he  has  entered. 

*^  By  this  declaration  of  a  non-interference  in  the 
detail  of  the  Vizier's  government,  I  do  not  mean  to 
preclude  myself,  or  this  board,  from  making  re- 
presentations to  him  on  the  subject  of  his  adminis^r 
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tiatioii^  whenever  it  may  be  essentially  necessary ; 
or  of  proposing  to  the  Vizier  any  general  arrange^ 
ment,  of  importance  to.  the  interests  of  both 
governments :  mutual  convenience  may  render  such 
propositions  expedient ;  and  on  these  grounds  only 
they  ought  to  be  made.  The  board  will  also^  I  imar» 
gine^  see  a  necessity  of  giving  their  countenance 
to  the  Nabob  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  or  whoever  may 
be  the  acting  minister  of  the  Vizier.  At  present 
he  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  his  master, 
who  is  anxious  to  procure  for  him  the  avowed  pro- 
tection of  this  government.  I  made  no  difficulty 
in  assuring  the  Nabob  Hyder  Beg  Khan^  that  he 
might  depend  upon  the  support  of  this  government 
whilst  he  served  his  master  with  fidelity^  governed 
the  country  with  justice  and  humanity,  and  strictly 
adhered  to  the  engagements  formed  with  the 
honourable  Company/' 

Lord  Comwallis,  frpm  the  information  which  he 
had  obtained,  was  too  well  aware  of  the  private 
character  of  the  Vizier  not  to  be  sensible  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  which  existed  for  giving  a 
decided  support  to  the  minister  Hyder  Beg  Khan^ 
and  to  those  who  were,  like  him,  favourable  tq  the 
friendship  which  had  been  established  between  the 
two  states  :  and  the  sentiments  he  recorded  upon 
this  point  prove  in  the  fullest  maimer,  that,  if  an 
cmergeiicy  had  happened,  no  apprehension  of 
the  great  responsibility  to  be  incurred  by  a  de- 
porttire  firom  the  prescribed  system  of  non-inter^^ 
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ferenee  and  neutrality  would  have  deterred  him 
from  the  adoption  of  those  decided  measures  of 
practical  policy  which  he]  might  have  deemed^ 
under  the  actual  condition  of  afiairs^  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  and  security  of  the  empire 
committed  to  his  charge.  His  intentions,  indeed, 
upon  this  point,  as  well  as  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  were  founded,  are  explicitly  stated  in  the  able 
minute  before  cited. 

*^  The  Board  are  well  informed,""  he  observes, 
^^  that  the  administration  of  afiairs  in  the  Oude 
government  depends  entirely  upon  the  minister; 
that  the  Vizier  himself  takes  no  farther  concern  in 
it  than  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  au- 
thority to  the  acts  of  his  servants  ;  and  that  such 
is  his  disinchnation  to  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  business,  that  even  this  formality  is 
not  complied  with,  on  his  part,  without  reluctance. 
The  Vizier  himself  being  profuse  to  an  extreme, 
and  little  solicitous  concerning  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing fiinds  to  supply  his  habits  of  dissipation  ;  the 
Company  must  rather  look  to  the  minister  than  to 
him  for  the  punctual  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment. Exposed  as  he  is  to  the  effects  of  caprice 
and  intrigue,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  long 
the  Nabob  Hyder  Beg  Khan  may  continue  to  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  the  Vizier. 

^'  The  embarrassments  attending  his  situation  are 
many  ;  as  he  will  find  it  difficult,  if  the  idea  which 
I  have  formed  of  his  master  s  character  is  just,  to 
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combine  the  two  objectis  of  conciliating  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  Nabob,  and  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  government  calculated  to  promote  his  true 
interests.  I  forbear  to  expatiate  farther  on  this 
subject,  and  only  hope,  that  no  occurrence  will 
ever  happen  to  compel  this  government  to  interfere 
between  the  Vizier  and  his  acting  minister,  or  to 
give  countenance  to  the  latter  against  the  approba- 
tion of  the  former." 

These  were  the  principal  features  of  the  only 
arrangement  of  political  importance  which  took 
place  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude  during  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  administration  of  the  Company's  affairs  in 
India.  Its  operation  was  perhaps  as  happy  as  the 
personal  character  of  Asuph  ud  Dowlah  admitted  of 
its  being ;  but  the  indolence,  dissipation,  and  ex- 
travagance of  that  prince  created  a  constant  em- 
barrassment in  his  affairs,  and  rendered  it  often 
difficult  for  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
Company  ;  of  the  value  of  whose  aid  and  protec- 
tion he  appears  always  to  have  become  least  sen- 
sible when  the  tranquil  state  of  his  dominions 
proved  most  forcibly  the  benefits  of  the  alliance. 

Until  the  last  year  of  his  lordship's  admini- 
stration, peace  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  enabled  his  lordship  to  employ  the 
whole  of  the  British  force  in  India  against  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  to  avoid  the  increase  of  military  esta- 
blishment which  must  have  been  made,  if  it  had  been 
requisite  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  exposed 

Vol.  I.  I 
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parts  of  our  possessions  against  the  possible  attacks 
of  Fnmce^  or  to  haye  equipped  armaments  against 
the  colonies  and  possessions  of  that  state  or  its 
allies* 

When  the  account  of  war  between  France  and 
England  reached  India,  Pondicherry  was  imme* 
diately  attacked^  and  taken,  by  an  army  from  Fort 
St.  George^  under  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
that  presidency.  Major-general  Sir  John  Brathwaite. 
The  Marquess  had  hastened  from  Fort  William 
to  take  the  direction  of  this  service ;  but  did  not 
reach  the  coast  till  it  was  accomplished.  He  did 
not  return  to  Bengal,  but  sailed  for  £ngland  in  the 
month  of  August,  1793» 

The  extraordinary  success  which  attended  Lord 
Comwallis*s  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  British 
India  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  manly  spirit,  sound  judgment,  and 
unshaken  firmness,  which  distinguished  his  cha- 
racter. But  a  retrospect  to  the  former  history  of 
India  will  enable  us  to  discover  a  still  more  powerful 
cause  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  those  great  civil 
and  military  powers,  which,  according  to  the  act  of 
1784,  was  vested  in  the  Governor-general.  It  was 
the  possession  of  these  powers  which  enabled  him 
to  unite,  with  such  effect  to  the  promotion  of 
every  object  in  his  administration,  the  efforts  of  the 
hitheito  divided  and  distracted  local  authorities  of 
British  India ;  and  the  active  control  and  direction 
which  he  assumed  over  the  subordinate  presidencies 
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of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay^  during  the  whole 
of  his  government^  jklaced  their  Ineanfi  and  resontceft 
aa  much  at  hia  immediate  command  as  those  of 
Bengal. 

The  impression  originally  made  upon  the  minds 
of  the  native  princes  of  India  by  the  rabk  ^d  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Comwallis  was  confirmed  by  their 
observation  of  his  extended  powers.  Their  atten- 
ticm  was  directed  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
British  nation  in  India  with  an  awe  and  respect 
which  they  had  nevei*  felt  for  it  before.  The 
manner  in  which  his  lordship  drew  forth  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  British  government  to 
the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  excited  sentiments 
of  equal  astonishment  and  alarm ;  and  the  success  of 
that  war^  combined  with  the  great  addition  of 
strength^  of  territory^  and  of  reputation^  which  its 
termination  brought  to  the  English  government^ 
while  it  extorted  the  admiration  of  all  the  native 
powers  of  India^  raised  their  fears ;  nor  was  it  pos^ 
sible  that  these»  the  result  of  actual  events,  could  be 
removed  by  any  display  of  moderation,  which  in 
itself  implied  a  sense  of  the  superiority  which  formed 
the  just  ground  of  their  apprehensions. 

The  Indian  government  in  England  could  not  be 

insensible  to   the   probable   effects   of   the   great 

changes  which   had  taken  place  in  the   state  of 

British  India.     They  had  seen  (perhaps  with  regret) 

that  events,  beyond  their  control,  had  forced  the 

Marquess  to  a  decided  departure  from  the  pacific 
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system  of  forbearance  and  neutrality  which  they 
had  believed  practicable^  and  had  so  earnestly  re- 
commended to  his  pursuit ;  and  that  in  opposition 
to  views  which  they  had  taken  of  their  interests, 
their  territories  had  been  greatly  increased,  and  their 
political  relations  been  much  extended,  during  liis 
administration.  '  > 

The  admission  of  the  necessity  which  forced 
Lord  ComwalHs  into  a  course  of  measures  so  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  policy  of  the  government  at 
home  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
conclusion,  that  the  same  causes  might  agstin  pro- 
duce the  same  eflFect;  and  a  general  impression 
would  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  received 
in  England,  that  his  exertions  had  placed  the  afiairs 
of  the  Company  on  the  true  footing  of  security  and 
sti'ength  which  had  been  so  long  desired;  and  that 
nothing  was  requisite  but  mild,  moderate,  and  con- 
ciliatory councils  in  the  local  authorities  to  secure 
the  lasting  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  This  error  seems  more  ex- 
traordinary, when  we  consider  the  actual  state  of 
every  native  power  in  India,  as  represented  in  those 
authentic  public  documents  which  have  been  cited 
in  this  concise  narrative  of  his  lordship's  admi- 
nistration. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OP  SIR  JOHN  SHORE. 


State  of  Affairs  favourable  to  the  Security  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.— Great  political  Changes  during  this  Administration. 
—-Retrospect  of  the  Guarantee  Treaty  proposed  by  Marquess 
Cornwallis. — Court  of  Poonab  refuses  to  accede  to  this. — 
The  Nizam  anxious  for  a  separate  Treaty  of  Guarantee.-— 
Reasons  of  Sir  John  Shore  against  this. — ^Hostile  Disposition 
of  the  Court  of  Poonah, — Causes  of  the  Quarrel  between  that 
Court  and  the  Nizam. — Tippoo  threatens  to  attack  the. 
Nizam. — ^The  Governor-general  resolves  not  to  assist  this 
Prince. — View  of  the  Policy  pursued  on  this  Occasion.— 
Convention  of  Kurdlah.— British  Influence  at  the  Court  of 
Hyderabad  greatly  impaired. — Rebellion  Of  the  Son  of  the 
Nizam. — French  Corps  in  the  Nizam's  Serrice  much  encou- 
raged at  this  Time. — Death  of  the  Paishwah. — Consequences 
of  this  Event. — Failure  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic. — ^Proposed  Modification  of  that  Treaty  rejected  by 
the  Nabob. — ^View  of  the  Affairs  of  Oude. — New  Treaty 
with  the  Vizier. — Invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah. — Invasion  from 
the  Northern  Tribes  considered. — System  of  Policy  pursued 
in  this  Administration. 

Sir  John  Shore,  a  most  respectable  civil  servant  of 
the  Company^  who  had  recommended  himself  to 
the  favour  and  notice  of  the  court  of  directors  by  a 
series  of  important  services  in  India^  was  appointed 
to  succeed  the  Marquess  Cornwallis  as  Goyemo)** 
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general  there;  and  it  appears  to  have  heen  ex- 
pected by  the  authorities  in  England^  that  all  the 
great  advantages  obtained  by  his  lordship  would 
be  confirmed  and  improved  by  the  local  knowledge, 
industry,  and  ability,  of  his  successor. 

The  state  of  the  different  native  powers  of  India 
at  the  period  when  Sir  John  Shore  took  charge  of 
the  supreme  government,  as  already  described,  cer- 
tainly did  not  promise  a  very  long  exemption  from 
hostilities ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condition  of 
the  Company's  affairs  was  in  every  respect  free 
from  danger.  The  English  government  had  at  no 
period  been  so  strong  in  actual  military  force  and 
resources.  Its  principal  enemy,  Tippoo,  was  much 
reduced.  Th^  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  the  most 
important  of  all  its  allies,  was  firm  to  his  engage- 
ments>  and  disposed  to  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  friendship  which  had  been  established 
between  him  and  the  Company ;  and  the  Mahrattas, 
though  their  jealousy  had  been  evidently  mudi  ex- 
cited by  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  the  extension 
of  its  territories  and  political  relations,  regarded 
that  state  with  a  respect  and  apprehension  likely  to 
make  them  cautious  how  they  offended  it. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  consider  how  far 
the  course  of  policy  which  Sir  John  Shore  thought 
it  his  duty  to  pursue  affected  this  state  of  afiairs ; 
and  to  what  extent  the  favourable  impressions  ex- 
isting among  the  native  powers,  which,  in  an  em- 
pire like  thai  of  British  India,  have  a  value  beyond 
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force,  were  altered  by  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

Although  Sir  John  Shore  engaged  in  no  war, 
^g  administration  was  marked  by  political  changes 
in  the  state  of  India  of  great  importance ;  and 
which  merit  particular  attention,  from  the  impos- 
sibility  of  forming  any  just  opinion  of  subsequent 
events  without  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
those  changes  by  which  they  were  immediately 
preceded  and  produced.  The  political  event  of 
most  consequence  was  the  rupture  between  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas.  In  order  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  interference  by  which  the  British 
government  attempted  to  prevent  this  rupture,  it 
will  be  n^essary  to  trace  in  a  cursory  manner  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  courts  of  Hydera- 
bad and  Poonah  from  the  peace  at  Seringapatam 
to  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Kurdlah,  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  annihilated,  for  the 
moment,  the  independence  of  the  Nizam's  go- 
vernment. 

The  Marquess  Comwallis,  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  made  an 
endeavour,  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah,  to  reduce  into  an 
explicit  and  definite  form  those  articles  by  which  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  contracting  powers 
should  guarantee  to  each  other,  against  any  future 
attacks  of  the  Sultaun,  the  territories  which  they 
actually  possessed  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
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His  lordship^  in  a  letter*  to  the  resident  at 
Poonah,  states  his  opinion  respecting  the  great 
importance  6f  this  arrangement^  and  also  defines 
the  principle  upon  which  he  conceives  this  treaty 
should  be  framed. 

"  The  allies,**  he  observes,  '^  are  bound  to  gua- 
rantee against  Tippoo  the  territories  that  each  of 
them  might  possess  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  ^ 
but  it  must  always  be  adverted  to,  that  the  stipula«- 
tion  is  merely  defensive,  and  cannot  operate,  unless 
Tippoo  should  attack  either  of  them  without  just 
provocation. 

^'  It  must  therefore  be  clearly  expressed  in  the 
treaty  of  guarantee,  that  in  case  any  difference  should 
arise  between  one  of  the  latter  and  Tippoo,  the 
other  allies  are  to  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  such  difference  shall 
be  fully  communicated  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  give  their  opinion  and  advice,  and  endeavour 
to  settle  it  by  a  temperate  negotiation,  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  considered  as  bound  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  favour  until  they  are  convinced  that  he 
has  justice  on  his  side,  and  all  measures  of  con- 
ciliation shall  have  proved  fruitless. 

"  Should  a  rupture  become  unavoidable,  the  in- 
terest and  safety  of  the  contracting  powers  will  be 
so  evidently  and  deeply  involved  in  the  event,  that 
it  would  be  highly  injudicious  in  them  to  limit 

*  The  7th  of  August,  1792. 
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their .  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  and  honourabk  conclusion;  and  it  must, 
consequently^  be  stipulated  that  the  whole  force  of 
each  state  is  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

^'  The  distress  and  danger  of  the  party  that  may 
be  attacked  being  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention 
from  the  other  members  of  the  alliance^  it  ought  to 
be  understood  and  settled^  that^  whilst  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  preparing  their  whole  force  to 
take  the  field,  every  immediate  assistance  that  may 
be  practicable  should  be  afforded  with  such  troops 
as  may  be  in  actual  readiness  for  service." 

Lord  Comwallis  subsequently  framed  a  schedule 
of  a  treaty  upon  these  principles,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  articles  proposed,  as  it 
was  never  concluded ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  no- 
tice the  general  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  an  arrangement,  stipulated  by  prior  engage- 
ments, and  in  every  respect  essential  to  the  inte- 
rests and  security  of  the  British  government  and 
its  allies. 

At  the  period  when  this  proposition  was  first 
made  to  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam  had  re- 
ferred to  the  British  government  a  dispute*  which 


*  The  dispute  referred  to  the  English  government  related  to 
some  claims  made  by  Tippoo  on  the  Nizam's  dependant,  the 
Nabob  of  Kemoul. 
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had  occurred  between  him  and  Tippoo;  and^  with 
that  puerility  and  petulance  which  too  often  charac* 
terize  a  native  court,  had  demanded,  as  the  condition 
of  coQsent  to  the  proposition  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the 
interference  and  support  of  the  English  government 
for  its  settlement.  He  was,  however,  soon  r^odered 
sensible  of  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  such  a 
demand,  and  made  every  reparation  in  his  power, 
by  a  full  and  unqualified  ass^it.to  the  proposed 
treaty. 

The  conduct  of  the  court  of  Poonah  was  very 
different :  it  treated  the  guarantee  proposed  by  the 
English  government  with  delay  and  evasion,  clearly 
proving  a  desire  of  being  relieved  altogether  from 
engagements  'that  might  have  the  future  effect  of 
limiting  or  counteracting  the  designs  which  it  che* 
rished  against  Tippoo  and  the  Nizam.  Acting  upon 
these  principles,  a  counter-propositicm  was  given  in 
by  Nanah  Fumavese,  minister  of  the  Poonah  state, 
to  the  British  resident ;  which,  after  some  discus- 
sion, was  deemed  altogether  inadmissible,  and  was 
rejected.  This  engagement  included,  among  other 
aiticles,  a  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  of 
claims  of  the  Poonah  government  upon  Tippoo  fw 
phout*,  which  was  not  authorized  by  the  stipui^ 
tions  of  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  The  Nizam, 
while  he  declared  his  perfect  readiness  to  consent 

*  A  fourth  of  the  revenues,  exacted  aa  tribute. 
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to  die  proposition  made  by  Lord  Coniwallis>  vms 
poaitiTe  in  tlie  refnsal  of  his  acquiescence  in  the 
et^gSLgexneut  proposed  by  the  Paishwah* 

After  a  vexatious  and  j^ocrastinated  negotiation^ 
the  project  of  a  treaty  was  altogether  abandcmed^ 
and  the  British  government  contented  itself  with  a 
declaration)  that  it  was  satisfied  with  the  verbal  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Nizam ;  and  a  vi^e  promise  by 
the  Poonah  state^  which  conveyed  no  more  than 
diat  it  would  always  be  ready  to  act  agreeably  to 
existing  engagements.  The  Nizam^  throi^hout  the 
latter  part  of  this  negotiation^  showed  great  anxiety 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  treaty  of  guarantee. 
He  argued,  with  much  apparent  justice,  that  the 
fiiilnre  of  one  of  three  parties  in  the  fulfilment  of 
its  engag^nents  was  no  reason  why  the  other  two 
should  neglect  their  faith,  or  sacrifice  the  proposed 
advantages^  It  was  also  urged^  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Nusam  would  be  the  most 
ceMain  mode  of  bringing  the  court  of  Poonah  to 
consent  to  that  necessary  measure. 

These  argmnents,  however,  had  no  weight  with 
Sir  John  ^ore,  who  thou^t  it  more  prudent  to 
h»e  the  benefits  of  an  arrangement  which  had 
aqapeared  to  his  predecessor  essential  to  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  possessions  of  the  allies  than 
to  incur  any  hazard  of  giving  offence  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  whose  jealousy  he  conceived  would  be  further 
excited  by  the  formation  of  any  new  engagement. 
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which  should  improve  or  consolidate  the  alliance 
between  the  English  government  and  the  Nizam« 

Before  stating  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the 
Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark the  temper  of  those  states  towards  the  British 
government^  previous  to  its  commencenient.  That 
of  the  Nizam's  court  is  fully  described  in  a  de- 
spatch* addressed  to  the  Governor-general  by  the 
resident  f  at  Hyderabad,  wherein  he  states  his  con- 
viction^ that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  court 
of  Hyderabad  was  then  placed^  and  the  character 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  ruled,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity which  it  was  wise  and  politic  to  use^  to  esta- 
blish an  ascendancy  in  its  councils, .  which  would 
enable  us  to  conunand  its  Aiture  exertions^  and  to 
benefit  from  its  resources  under  any  events  that 
could  occur. 

"  Should,  however/' Sir  John  Kennaway  observes^ 
^^such  an  alliance,  and  the  kind  of  interference 
above  alluded  to,  be  deemed  improper,  and  the 
limits  to  which  it  is  at  present  confined  be  consi- 
dered as  sufficient ;  the  friendship  and  confidence  in 
us,  which  has  been  so  happily  established  in  his  go- 
vernment, and  the  reliance  which  the  Nizam  must 
ultimately  place  on  the  Company,  for  checking  any 
hostile   league   which    the  Mahrat^   may   form 

•  Under  date  the  1st  of  January,  1794, 
Sir  John  Kenn'away. 
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against  the  rights  or  dignity  of  his  government, 
will,  I  imagine,  prevent  his  engaging  in  any  mea- 
sures to  our  prejudice,  and  induce  him  even  to  be 
guarded  in  adopting  any,  of  which  our  very  marked 
and  pointed  disapprobation  may  be  expressed." 

The  whole  of  the  last  political  despatch  of  this 
distinguished  public  officer  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
temper  of  the  Nizam  at  this  period ;  and  shows  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  nature  of  those  expectations 
of  aid  and  support  which  he  had  been  led  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  Lord  Comwallis's  policy  to  expect 
from  the  British  government,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  Mahratta 
states. 

The  disposition  of  the  court  of  Poonah  towards 
the  British  government  was  not  more  strongly 
marked  by  its  refusal  to  conclude  the  guarantee 
treaty  than  by  the  extreme  jealousy  which  it  shewed 
of  our  connexion  with  the  Nizam  ;  and  the  resent- 
ment which,  in  consequence,  it.  openly  criteitained 
against  the  latter.  The  councils  of  the  Pciishwah 
were  at  this  period  much  swayed  by  Madhajee  Sih- 
dia,  who  was  known  to  cherish  views  hostile  to  the 
general  peace  of  India,  over  which  it  was  his 
avowed  ambition  to  re-establish  the  Mahratta 
authority.  In  a  conference  with  the  agent  of  the 
Nizam  at  Poonah,  that  chief  did  not  hesitate  to 
state,  in  the  most  public  manner,  his  dislike  to  the 
guarantee  treaty ;  and  to  advise  the  Nizam  not  to 
enter  into  any  such  engagement  with  the  British 
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governm^t,  of  whose  intentions  he  entertained  the 
greatest  suspicions. 

Sir  Charles  Mallet^  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor- 
general*^  noticed  these  intrigues  of  Madhajee  Sin* 
dia,  but,  at  the  same  time,  represented  Nanah  Fort 
navese  as  very  averse  to  the  violent  counsels  and 
language  of  that  chief,  thinking  him  desirous  of 
subverting  his  authority,  and  establishing  his  own, 
as  more  equal  to  the  task  of  counteracting  the  dan* 
gerous  increase  of  our  power. 

In  a  subsequent  despatch  f  Sir  Charles  states  his 
conviction,  that  no  possible  opening  should  be  given 
to  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  court  of  Poonah, 
"  which,*'  he  observes,  "  notwithstanding  our  uni- 
form firmness  and  candour  throughout  my  whole 
ministry,  continues  to  contemplate  the  mightiness 
of  our  power  with  a  jealousy  unwarrantable,  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  principles,  and  its 
inability  to  give  others  the  credit  due  to  purer 
motives.*' 

This  opinion  respecting  the  temper  of  the  court 
of  Poonah  was  fully  corroborated  by  every  measure 
adopted  by  that  government ;  as  well  as  by  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  influenced  its  councils,  which 
is  described  in  several  despatches  from  the  resident, 
about  this  period,  to  have  been  of  a  nature  very 
inimical  to  the   British  government,      Madhajee 

♦  The  14th  of  October,  1794. 
t  The  84th  of  July,  1794. 
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Sindia  is  indeed  pardcularly  stated  to  have  avowed 
openly  liis  reliance  on  Tippoo  as  a  counterpoise  to 
onr  increased  power. 

What  has  been  stated  folly  proves  that,  imme^ 
diately  before  the  occurrence  of  the  rupture  between 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas^  the  former  enter^ 
tained  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
British  goyemment^  on  the  good  faith  and  sincerity 
of  which  he  was  disposed  to  place  every  reliance ; 
and  that  he  consequently  rejoiced  at  the  events 
which  had  established  its  great  ascendancy  in  the 
political  scale  of  the  peninsula  of  India ;  whereas 
the  latter  had  viewed  our  success  with  alarm,  and 
contemplated  the  actual  state  of  our  power  with  a 
degree  of  jealousy  which  approximated  to  hostility. 

With  such  feelings,  the  Mahratta  states  were 
]ikely  to  seek  every  opportunity  of  diminishing  that 
power ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Nizam,  they  contemplated  this  ob- 
ject as  well  as  their  own  aggrandizement. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
grounds  in  which  the  rupture  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas  originated.  The  seeds  of 
quarrel  existed  in  the  nature  of  their  political  rela- 
tions. An  unsettled  account  was  always  pending 
between  them :  the  Nizam  owed  arrears  of  chout, 
the  amount  of  which  was  exaggerated  by  one  party, 
and  perhaps  under-estimated  by  the  other.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  claim  to  be  adjusted.  The 
artful  policy  of  the  Mahrattas  had  taught  them  to 
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subdue  the  other  nations  of  India  id  the  moide  best 
suited  to  their  habits  and  genius.  They  did  not, 
like  other  conquerors,  endeavour  to  establish  their 
authority  in  an  open  manner ;  but  commenced  by 
obtaining  a  cession  of  a  part  of  the  annual  revenue 
of  particular  provinces ;  and  this  the  indolent  and 
declining  Mahomedan  governments  were  glad  to 
grant  to  these  active  fi'eebooters,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  exemption '  from  the  desolation  to 
which  their  territories  were  exposed  by  predatory 
inroads.  These  concessions,  however,  only  gene- 
rated further  demands,  and  the  establishment  of 
other  claims,  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas.  They 
proceeded  to  assert  a  right  to  collect,  through  their 
own  officers,  an  equal  share  of  the  produce  of  some 
provinces,  and  a  duty  upon  the  revenue  of  others. 
This  led  to  vexatious  interference  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  country,  supported  by  a  large 
and  corrupt  body  of  revenue  officers. 

The  mixed  nature  of  this  connexion  was  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  character  of  the  Mahratta  nation, 
which  subsisted  as  a  confederacy  of  military  states 
almost  entirely  by  plunder ;  and  as,  from  their  con- 
stitution, they  were  constantly  liable  to  changes  of 
fortune,  it  became  important  that  tliey  should  be 
able  to  abandon,  at  a  period  of  weakness,  without 
any  resignation  of  right,  those  advantages  which 
their  predecessors  had  obtained.  Hence  they  have 
often  been  known  to  unite,  in  order  to  enforce 
payment  of  large  arrears  of  claims  which,  from 
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their  internal  divisions^  had  laid  donnant  for 
years. 

The  goyemment  of  the  Nizam  had  heen  for  a 
short  time  completely  mider  their  influence.  The 
Nizam's  former  minister^  Rukeen  ud  Dowlah,  had 
at  one  period  acted  more  at  their  command  than  at 
that  of  his  master*;  and  the  whole  administration 
of  his  successor^  Azeem  ul  Omrah^  had  been  a 
struggle  to  emancipate  his  goyemment  from  this 
thraldom.  Eyents  had  fayoured  his  endeayours; 
and  before  the  reyiyal  of  the  alliance  with  the 
English  goyemment  in  1788^  he  had  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  extent.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  hope  of  accomplishing  this  fayourite  ob- 
ject was  one  of  the  principal  motiyes  that  led  him 
to  adyise  the  Nizam  to  diyest  himself  of  all  those 
alarms  and  prejudices  which  that  prince  had  eyer 
entertained  of  the  designs  of  the  British  goyem- 
ment ;  and  to  seek  in  its  good  faith  and  friendship 
that  powerful  aid  and  support,  which,  in  the  actual 
state  of  India,  was  necessary  to  the  security,  tran- 
quillity, and  independence  of  his  coimtry. 

Directed  by  the  same  principles  which  had  led 
him  to  form  the  alliance  with  Marquess  Cornwallis, 
the  Nizam  most  earnestly  solicited  the  interference 
of  the  English  goyemment,  to  preycnt  the  extre- 

*  The  subserviency  of  that  minister  to  the  views  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  has  generally  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  causes 
which  induced  the  Nizam  to  put  him  to  death. 

Vol.  I.  K 
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mitiefi  which  he  apprehended  from  the  conduct  and 
military  preparations  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  though 
the  chief  officers  of  his  court  acted,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, in  that  weak  aiid  undecided  manner  whidh  is 
nathral  to  almost  all  the  natives,  there  cannot  exist 
a  doubtj  from  every  evidence  upon  this  subject^ 
that  the  Niiam  would  have  readily  pledged,  himself 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  British  government 
on  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Paishwah ;  pro- 
vided he  had  been  assured  that  the  latter  state 
would  adopt  measures  to  make  its  decision  respected^ 

The  Mahrattas,  on  the  other  hand,  received  the 
profibred  mediation  of  the  English  government, 
frbm  the  first,  with  evasion  and  inattention ;  and 
from  the  moment  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  aiding  the  Nisam  further  than 
by  the  interposition  of  friendly  offices,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  earnest  solicitude  for  an  amicable  accom- 
modation between  the  two  parties,  they  treated  our 
interference  with  a  neglect  approaching  to  insult. 

The  Governor-general  was  folly  sensible  of  the 
serious  injury  likely  to  arise  from  a  rupture  which 
might  be  said  to  commence  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  most  important  of  the  political  relations  esta- 
blished by  his  predecessor  for  the  security  of  tkte 
British  interests  in  India.  He  was  also  aware,  that 
the  disputes  made  the  pretext  of  this  rupture  were 
easy  of  settlement,  and  were  only  a  cover  to  the  real 
designs  of  the  Mahrattaa,  which  went  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  power  of  the  Nizam.     ''  If,  '*  Sir 
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John  Shore  obserye4*>  ^^theMahnfttaa  should  prp^ 
ceed  to  extremities  against  the  Nizam^  it  can  only 
be,  I  think,  with  a  resolution  to  annihilate  the  in-r 
dependency  of  his  authority ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  sense  which  they  may  entertain  of  their  sup^^ 
riority  in  the  fi^  I  see  nothing  in  the  articles  dis- 
puted between  the  two  states,  as  far  as  theyhavt 
appeared,  that  does  not  admit  of  adjustmeDit ;  or  6f 
sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  them  to  maintain  the 
rumours  of  a  war.  The  preparations  of  the  Nizam 
are  necessary  for  his  own  safety,  and  may  contri* 
bttte  to  suspend  the  Paishwah^s  resolution/" 

The  death  of  Madhajee  Sindia,  during  this  negof- 
tiation,  was  an  event  most  favourable  to  the  eflPectual 
interference  of  the  British  government ;  and  the  re- 
sident at  Poonah  expressed  his  opinion,  that  advan- 
tage mi^t  be  ta)^en  of  an  occurrence  so  propitious. 
The  Governbr^general  was,  however,  adverse  to  the 
incurring  of  the  smallest  risk  of  offending  the 
Poonah  state,  by  any  alteration  in  the  course  of  po* 
licy  which  had  been  pursued;  and  Doulut  Bow 
Sindia,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  hastened  to  asr 
semble  his  army  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  equally  with  a  view  of  strengthening  his 
4[>ersonal  authority,  and  of  giving  himself  an  ascenr 
dency  in  the  confederacy  forming  against  the 
Nizam.  ' 

Immediately  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 

*  In  a  letter  dated  the  1st  of  October,  1794,  tathe  resident 
at  Hyderabad. 
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ties  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam^  an 
alarm  of  a  very  serious  nature  attracted  the  attea- 
tion  of  the  British  government.  Tippoo  Sultaun's 
active  spirit  of  hostility  against  that  state  had  led 
him  to  commence  intrigues  with  the  French  govern^ 
ment^  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  the  court  of 
Poonah,  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  he  con^ 
eluded  the  peace  of  Seringapatam.  He  now  assem- 
bled an  army,  iBind  threatened  to  come  forward  as 
an  ally  of  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Nizam,  in  the 
eixpected  contest  between  those  states. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  became  a  question, 
what  part  the  British  government  was  to  act,  in  the 
event  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence;  and  the 
subject  was  fully  considered  by  the  Governor-ge- 
neral, who  resolved,  in  such  event,  not  to  aid  the 
Nizam.  The  chief  argiunents  which  influenced 
Sir  John  Shore's  mind  upon  this  occasion  are  stated 
in  a  minute*,  which  merits  particular  notice  as  very 
fully  elucidating  the  principles  that  regulated  his 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  the  political  aflPairs 
of  the  great  empire  committed  to  his  charge. 

It  had  been  before  decided  that  we  should  take 
no  part  in  the  existing  quarrel  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas,  as  the  act  of  the  legislature  pro- 
hibited an  interference  which  would  necessarily  in- 
volve us  in  hostilities ;  but  when  it  appeared  pro- 

•  Tills  document,  dated  18th  Februjiry,  1795,  is  given  in 
Appendix,  No,  2, 
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bable  that  Tippoo  would  act  against  the  Nizam^ 
another  question  arose ;  in  considering  which  the 
Governor-general  not  only  took  a  view  of  our  ge- 
neral engagements^  but  of  the  peculiar  claims  which 
the  Nizam  appeared  to  have  on  our  friendship  and 
protection. 

TTiat  prince^  it  was  thought^  might  urge,  that  he 
was  by  treaty  entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  Company, 
as  well  as  the  Mahrattas,  if  Tippoo  attacked  him 
without  just  cause  or  provocation ;  that  the  defec- 
tion of  one  party  could  not  exonerate  the  other ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  being  justified  in  refusing  him 
aid  against  Tippoo,  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  stand 
forth  and  compel  the  third  party  to  perform  its  sti- 
pulations. 

The  Nizam,  it  was  anticipated,  would  assert  that 
the  obligation  of  assistance,  as  stated  in  the  treaty, 
was  dear,  and  admitted  of  no  evasion ;  that  his  re- 
liance, in  making  the  treaty,  was  upon  our  good  faith^ 
not  upon  that  of  the  Mahrattaji,  whose  treachery  he 
well  knew,  and  of  whom  he  had  intimated  his  sus- 
picions during  the  preliminary  negotiations;  that,  at 
the  period  when  we  sought  his  alliance,  the  con- 
nexion was  so  essential  to  our  interests  that  we  must 
have  entered  into  an  ofiensive  and  defensive  engage- 
ment in  general  terms,  if  he  had  insisted  upon  it ; 
and  that  if  we  considered  ourselves  at  liberty  to  re- 
nounce the  performance  of  our  stipulations  because* 
theMahrattas  had  violated  their  engagemeBt%  or 
for  other  reasons  of  convenience  or  policy,  ibfxe 
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was  an  end  to  that  faith  which  is  the  basis  of  trea^ 
lies^  as  such  pretext  could  never  be  wanting  to 
authorize  a  departure  from  the  most  solenm  obli* 
gations. 

Tippoo's  aggression,  the  Nizam  would  state, 
must  be  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Mahrattas;  and  in  either  case  we  ought  to  oppose 
it:  but  more  particularly  if  that  prince  took  the 
field  as  the  ally  of  the  Paishwah;  for  that  would 
be  such  a  direct  and  insulting  violation  of  the 
treaty  as  we  were  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
duty  and  honour  to  resent. 

The  Govemor^neml,  on  die  other  hand,  con^* 
ceived,  that  the  treaty  on  which  the  Nizam*s  claims 
to  aid  were  grounded  was  a  tripartite  engagement, 
which  supposed  a  continued  union  between  the 
three  allied  powers:  that  such  union  was  essential 
to  its  continuance  in  any  shape,  because  it  was 
essential  to  the  performance  of  the  obligationa 
imposed  by  it;  and  a  war  between  two  of  1^ 
parties,  therefore,  totaUy  changed  the  rdatioiw 
of  all. 

A  junction  between  Tippoo  and  one  of  liie  two 
parties  to  the  treaty,  was  to  be  judged,  Sir  John 
Shore  thought,  with  reference  to  the  causes  of  hos« 
tiKties  between  the  two  parties;  and  supposing 
that  the  injustice  of  the  war  j>etween  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Nizam  was  decidedly  on  one  side,  and  ihat 
tile  other  was  compelled  by  unprovoked  a^ression^ 
self^reservation  would  justify  an  alliance  betwe^i 
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the  aggrieved  party  and  Tippoo;  but  a  confederacy 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties  to  the  triple 
aUianee,  grounded  on  ambitiouB  motives  against 
another  party^  would  no  doubt  be  a  gross  infrac* 
tion  of  the  treaty  by  that  state  confederating  with 
Tippoo.  The  inference  from  this  reasoning  ap^ 
peared  to  the  Govemor-g^ieral  to  be  rather  against 
the  Nizam^  whose  advance  to  fieder^  if  not  an 
aggression,  was  certainly  with  a  view  of  interfering 
in  the  internal  sibirs  of  the  Mahratta  government; 
all  die  bad  consequences  of  which  had  been  repeat>- 
edly,  though  ineffectually,  stated  by  the  British 
resident  to  the  minister  at  the  court  of  Hyder* 
abad. 

Should  the  English  government  support  the 
Niseam  against  Tippoo,  if  the  latter  seized  the 
oj^rtonity  of  a  war  between  the  former  and  the 
Mafarattas  to  attack  his  country  without  provoca- 
tion, we  should  necessarily  be  involved  in  a  war 
with  <he  Mahrattas;  a  predicament  never  contem- 
plated in  the  triple  alliance.  The  stipulations  of 
that  alliance,  which  bound  the  English  government 
not  to  aid  the  enemies  of  either  state,  seemed  to 
impose  a  strict  neutrality  on  that  government,  in 
the  event  of  these  powers  being  at  war  with  each 
other;  such  war  being  in  fact  a  temporary  sub- 
version of  the  principles  of  the  alliance.  The 
arguments  which  represented  the  treaty  of  Paun- 
gul  as  a  separate  treaty,  or  that  the  secession  of 
one  party  did  not  release  the  other  because  it  is  not 
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SO  expressed  in  that  treaty^  were/ Sir  John  Shore 
thought^  quite  inadmissible.  ^  The  alliance^  he 
conceived^  was  one  formed  by  three  parties^  not 
two^  and  to  be  maintained  by  their  joint  efforts ; 
and  not  to  admit  that  the  secession  of  one  party 
released  the  whole^  required^  in  his  opinion^  more 
than  ever  the  treaty  intended^  as  it  involved  the 
necessity^  or^  at  all  events^  the  risk  of  a  war  widi 
one  of  the  parties  to  it;  a  case  which  the  treaty 
never  supposed^  and  contrary,  indeed,  to  that  pre- 
sumption upon  which  all  its  stipulations  were 
founded. 

Though  the  occurrence  of  war  suspended  die 
operation  of .  this  alliance,  the  return  of  pieace 
would,  in  the  Govemor-generars  opinion,  restore 
it  to  its  foimer  footing;  and  it  was  his  intention, 
if  Tippoo  attacked  either  the  Nizam  or  the  Mah- 
rattas  while  at  war  with  each  other,  to  call  upon 
the  third  party  to  perform  his  stipulations.  •  Such 
a  call  might,  he  conceived,  induce  the  two  parties 
at  war  to  make  peace ;  or,  at  aU  events,  would 
show  whether  Tippoo's  attack  was  in  concert  wiA 
one  of  the  allies,  and  establish  a  direct  breach  of 
the  treaty  against  that  ally  who  should  refuse  his 
aid  in  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  and  leave  the 
English  government  at  liberty- to  act  as  it  should 
think  proper.  But  the  Governor-general  did  not 
conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  assist  either  party, 
unless  peace  was  previously  coQclvided  bet^e^n  th^ 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam. 
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The  Governor-general  did  not  expect  the  Nizam 
would  ever  be  convinced  by  the  arguments,  which 
had  satisfied  his  own  mind  upon  this  question,  but 
feared  that  on  the  contrary  he  would  be  inclined  to 
view  our  neutrality  as  a  desertion  of  his  cause, 
which  ill  repaid  his  co-operation  with  us,  and  his 
anxiety  to  unite  with  us  by  the  closest  ties ;  and 
that  such  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  prince  pf 
the  Nizam's  political  character  would  be  likely 
to  noiake  him  in  future  an  enemy  to  the  British 
government. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Governor-general,  at  this 
period,  that  the  Nizam,  unsupported  by  the  English 
government,  must  sink  under  the  combined  attack 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo,  who  would  become 
more  dangerous  than  ever  by  this  change.  But 
when  he  contemplated  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
sented themselves  from  the  vices  of  the  Nizam's 
administration;  the  impossibility  of  directing  his 
politics  without  usurping  his  government;  the 
difficulty-  of  making  any  impression  upon  the 
MaHirattas;  the  comparative  facility  with  which 
they  could  injure  the  British  government;  the 
magnitude  of  the  resources  and  number  of  troops 
necessary  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo; 
and  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a  long- protracted  war, 
he  thought  the  inducement  to  support  the  Nizam, 
at  the  hazard  of  such  consequences,  ought  to  be 
much  stronger  than  the  apprehension  of  evils  from 
the  subversion  of  his  power. 
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In  the  event,  however,  of  the  Niwm*ft  power 
being  annihilated  by  a  combination  of  Tippoo  and 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Goyemor-<general  thought  there 
was  as  great  a  probability  of  their  attacking  each 
other  as  of  their  uniting  in  an  invasion  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Company.  Our  political  estimar- 
tion  might,  he  conceived,  lose  something  in  the 
eyes  of  the  native  powers,  by  leaving  the  Nijsam 
to  his  fate;  but,  although  fully  aware  of  the  great 
value  of  opinion  to  the  British  government  in 
India,  he  did  not  think  it  was  on  this  occasion  to 
be  put  in  competiticm  with  the  greater  evils  at- 
tending a  war  with  Tippoo  and'  the  Mahrattas, 
which  he  believed  would  be  the  certain  consequ^ice 
of  supporting  singly  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo^ 
if  that  prince  should  attack  him  whilst  engaged 
in  hostility  with  the  Paishwah. 

Sir  John  Shore  appears  to  have  been  very 
sensible  to  the  loss  of  r^utation  at  this  mo- 
ment; as  he  justly  conceived  that  the  conduct  of 
the  British  government,  in  resenting  the  attack 
upon  its  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  and  the 
character  of  the  negotiation  by  which  the  war 
with  Tippoo  was  terminated^  had  gained  lis  the 
ponfidence  of  our  allies,  and  established  the  British 
rq)utation  throughout  India  for  good  faith,  firm^ 
ness,  and  moderation.  But  while  he  acknowledged 
the  advantage  of  such  impression,  he  conceived  it 
more  necessary  to  attend  to  considerations  of  self- 
preservation. 
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He  was  of  opinion,  that  whether  the  digputes 
between  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  were  to  be 
determined  for  the  present  by  war  or  negotiation, 
they  wonld  end  in  the  subjection  of  the  former  to 
the  latter;  and,  consequently,  bring  a  great  acces*» 
sion  of  strength  to  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power 
he  thought  even  then  exorbitant ;  that  the  Nizam, 
in  despair  of  the  support  of  the  British  govern-^ 
ment,  would  court  the  alliance  of  Tippoo ;  but  that 
their  union  was  impracticable ;  and  that  if  the  latter 
prince  attacked  the  Nizam  without  previous  con*" 
oert  with  the  Mahrattas,  they  would  make  their  own 
terms  witlx  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  then  unite 
with  the  English  government  against  Tippoo. 

Though  the  weakness  of  the  Nizam  might  ofier 
a  temptation  to  Tippoo,  the  subversion  of  the 
British  power  was  suspected  by  the  Governor^ 
general  to  be  the  great  aim  of  that  prince.  The 
confirmation  of  our  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas 
was  considered  by  him  an  object  of  the  first 
importance;  because,  with  their  aid,  we  might 
always  oppose  Tippoo,  or  any  European  powers 
whereas  the  aid  of  the  Nizam  was  not  of  itself 
equal  to  these  objects. 

Sir  John  Shore,  therefore,  expressed  his  fuU 
conviction  that  the  best  mode  of  maintaining  tran-< 
qmllity  was  to  have  our  military  establishment 
on  so  respectable  a  footing  as  to  impose  peace 
upon  our  neighbours.  This,  he  thought,  was  the 
wisest  as  well  as  most  economical  system.      He 
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appears^  howtmr,  to  have  strongly  felt  (as  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  done  before)  the  injury  and  danger 
to  which  our  interests  might  eventually  be  exposed 
ficom  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1793^  restricting 
onr  alliances  with  the  native  states  of  India. 

The  clause  of  that  act  which  interdicts  us  firom 
declaring  war^  or  commencing  hostilities,  except 
where  hostilities  have  actually  been  commenced, 
or  pireparations  made  for  their  commencement, 
against  the  British  govenuinent,  was  decisive,  the 
Gcyvemor-general  conceived,  taken  in  its  literal  con* 
struction,  against  any  interference  on  our  part  in 
favour  of  the  Nizam,  if  attacked  by  Tippoo  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  confirmed,  he  thought, 
this  construction,  in  point  of  expediency.  But  he 
considered  it  very  possible,  that,  without  any  view 
to  the  extension  of  our  dominions,  a  case  might 
arise  in  which  the  security  of  our  possessions  niight 
be  best  consulted  at  the  risk  and  even  certainty  of 
hostilities,  by  taking  part  with  one  state  against 
another ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  we  should 
be  justified  in  such  a  determination  where  we  are 
not  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  or  guarantee  a  state 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  assist  ? 

From  the  above  abstract  of  Sir  John  Shore's  re- 
corded sentiments  upon  this  important  question,  it 
appears,  that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  Ni- 
zam to  the  resentment  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  on  thci 
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groimd  of  sach  a  measure  bemg  defimsible  in  point 
of  faith;  expedient  in  point  of  policy;  and  con- 
formable to  the  letter  of  the  act  of  the  legislature 
for  the  government  of  our  possessions  in  India. 
He  conceived^  that  the  English  government  would 
be  fully  justified  in  their  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  as  long  as  he  might  be  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas ;  because  the 
latter  state  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  triple 
alliance :  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  Tippoo  should 
succeed  in  the  hostile  design,  which  the  Govemor-i* 
general  believed  him  to  entertain,  of  fomenting  a 
disunion  among  the  allies,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Mahrattas,  (which  formed,  on  their  part, 
a  complete  breach  of  the  triple  alliance,)  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  be  thereby  emancipated 
from  aU  obligation  to  fulfil  its  treaty  with  the 
Nisam. 

The  Govemor-geaeral  appears  also  to  have  been 
content  to  sacrifice,  upon  this  occasion,  part  of  that 
high  reputation  and  character  which  the  conduct  of 
his  immediate  predecessor  had  obtained  for  the 
British . government  in  India;  provided  he  could, 
by  such  sacrifice,  secure  immediate  exemption  from 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which,  he  thought, 
the  state  might  be  exposed  by  a  more  spirited  and 
decided  course  of  action. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  which  inclined  the  Go- 
vernor-general to  determine  upon  not  aiding  the 
Nizam  was,  the  existence  of  that  very  weakness  in 
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his  administration^  and  that  need  of  support  m^cht 
three  years  before,  had  been  allowed  as  just  and 
legitimate  causes  for  inducing  that  prince  to  seek 
and  cultivate  the  connexion  with  the  Bntiah  go* 
Vemment. 

The  Qovemor^general  appears  to  have  cherished 
a  hope  thitt,  by  not  svqpporting  the  Nizam,  he 
should  in  some  degree  disarm  the  hostile  jealousy 
of  the  Mahrattas  against  that  prince,  which  had 
been  obviously  much  excited  by  the  rdations  of 
friendship  he  had  recently  contracted  with  the  Eng* 
lish  government ;  and  under  the  great  and  alarm* 
ing  political  changes  which  appeared  likely  to  re* 
suit  from  the  destruction  of  the  Nizam  s  power,  he 
found  a  consolation  in  the  possibility  of  a  aubse^ 
quent  rupture  between  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas, 
and  in  the  prospect  that  the  latter  would  find  oceu* 
pation  more  immediately  inviting  than  an  attack 
upon  the  British  territories,  in  the  consolidation  of 
their  vast  power,  by  the  final  subjection  and  reduo 
tion  of  the  few  petty  states  which  continued  to  re^ 
sist  their  authority  in  Hindustan. 

On  all  these  grounds  the  Governor-general  came 
to  a  conclusion,  that  the  act  of  parUament  waa 
against  aiding  the  Nizam  if  attacked  by  Tippoo 
while  at  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  the  dr^ 
cumstances  of  the  case  were  such  bs  to  justify  this 
line  of  policy  in  point  of  expediency. 

This  conclusion,  it  is  however  to  be  observed^ 
was  formed,  after  assuming  that  the  defection  of 
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one  party  from  a  triple  offensive  and  clefeQsive 
alliance^  and  its  actual  union  with  that  very  power 
against  whom  the  alliance  was  originally  formedj 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  one  of  the  otjief 
parties  of  the  alliance^  cancelled  the  obligation  of 
the  remaining  party,  and  gave  it  a  right  to  remaitt 
netiter.  But  allowing  this  general  position  to  be 
correct,  it  was  hardly  applicable  to  the  particular 
case  under  discussion;  for  the  Nizam  concluded 
the  treaty,  which  bound  him  to  the  triple  alliance 
on  the  declared  principle  of  placing  his  sole  depend^ 
ance  upon  the  faith  of  the  EngUsh.  His  fears 
from  the  treachery  of  the  Mahrattas  were  expressed 
at  the  rery  moment  of  signing  the  treaty,  and  wer^ 
removed  only  by  repeated  and  solemn  assurances  of 
the  p^manent  friendship  of  the  British  governments 
Marquess  Comwallis  declared*  to  the  resident  at 
Pbonah,  that  the  Mahratta  state,  by  acting  against 
Tippoo  in  concert  with  the  British  government^ 
became  entitled,  in  reason  and  equity,  to  a  defensive 
alliance  against  that  prince,  even  though  no  pre^ 
vious  engagement  existed.  This  declaration  sttffir 
ciently  showed  the  sense  which  that  nobl^nan  en^ 
tertained  of  the  obligations  which  the  mere  act  of 
aid,  during  hostilities  (independent  of  formal  en<- 
gagement)  imposed  upon  the  British  government* 
He  was  fully  sensible  that  we  owed  our  power  in 
In^a  to  that  reputation  which  led  the  most  perfi-^ 

•  In  a  letter  dated  «8th  of  February,  ITSO. 
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diom  nations  to  rely  with  confidence  npon  the 
verbal  assurances  of  our  representatives;  and  ta 
consider  that,  in  espousing  our  cause  in  any  war 
in  which  we  were  engaged,  they  established  a  rights 
which  nothing  but  their  own  misconduct  could  ever 
forfeit,  to  our  future  friendship,  and  to  our  pro-* 
tection  against  any  power  whom  they  had  offended 
by  exertions  in  our  favour. 

Sir  John  Shore  ^eas  aware  of  the  reproaches 
which  his  proposed  line. of  conduct  might  draw 
upon  the  British  government,  and  the  loss  of  re^ 
putation  and  of  political  consequence  likely  to 
ensue  from  abandoning  the  Nizam.  But  though 
he  declared  himself  fiilly  iBensible  of  the  value  of 
opinion  in  India,  he  did  not  '^  think  it  could  be 
placed*'  (on  this  occasion)  ^^in  competition  with 
the  greater  evils  lil^ely  to  attend  a  war  with  the 
Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sultaun.""  It  may  appear 
difficult  to  fix  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  exertions 
which  a  state  would  be  warranted  in  making  upon 
any  occasion  to  maintain  its  reputation  and  cha- 
racter ;  because  these  are  qualities  of  which  the 
precise  value  can  never  be  ascertained :  but  the  his- 
tory of  every  nation  of  the  globe  sufficiently  proves 
that  they  have  been  always  most  cherished  by  states 
which  were  rising,  or  in  the  zenith  of  their  power ; 
and  neglected  by  those  only  which  were  on  their 
decline,  or  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  If  this  rule 
be  just  with  regard  to  states  in  general,  how  much 
more  must  it  apply  to  that  extraordinary  empire 
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which  the  British  nation  has  founded  in  the  East! 
For  there  can  he  no  douht  that  empire  is  held  solely 
hy  opinion ;  or^  in  other  words,  hy  that  respect  and 
awe  with  which  the  comparative  superiority  of  our 
knowledge^  justice^  and  system  of  rule,  have  inspired 
the  inhabitants  of  our  own  territories ;  and  that  con- 
fidence in  our  truth,  reliance  on  our  faith,  and  dread 
of  our  arms,  which  is  impressed  on  every  nation  in 
India. 

These  feelings  are  in  the  first  place  to  be 
ascribed  to  that  wretched  and  oppressive  rule,  from 
which  the  introduction  of  our  power  relieved  our 
present  subjects ;  and  to  the  comparative  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  which  they  enjoy  imder  our  do- 
minion :  and,  in  the  second,  to  those  principles  of 
falsehood  and  treachery  which  mark  the  intercourse 
of  the  native  states  of  India  with  each  other,  and 
which  make  each  of  these,  in  turn,  anxious  to  cul-* 
tivate  the  friendship  of  a  nation  which,  though 
different  in  religion,  in  usages,  and  in  language,  has 
maintained  a  character  for  faith  and  courage  which 
gives  the  highest  value  to  its  friendship. 

Assuredly,  according  to  this  view  of  our  situa- 
tion, we  can  contemplate  no  danger  so  great  as 
that  of  hazarding  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  re- 
putation upon  which  the  British  empire  in  the 
East  is  grounded. 

The  best  criterion  of  every  system  of  poUcy  is 
its  result ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  events 

Vol.  I.  I* 
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produced  by  tlie  course  adopted  by  tlie  British  go^ 
Yemment  towards  lliat  of  Hyderabad. 

lu  February,  1795,  a  war  between  the  MahnMas 
and  the  Nizam  became  certain:  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  former^  under  the  com- 
mand of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  attacked  that  prince^, 
who  had  advanced  from  Beder  to  meet  it.  After  a 
general  action,  in  which  both  parties  were  thrown 
into  some  confusion,  and  neither  obtained  any  de- 
cided advantage,  the  Nizam,  hurried  by  the  fears 
of  his  women,  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  re- 
treated during  the  night,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
small  fort  of  Kurdkh.  This  fort  is  surrounded  widi 
hills,  except  on  one  part,  which  the  Mahrattas  im- 
mediately occupied ;  and  thereby  completely  henmied 
ill  his  army,  and  cut  it  off  from  aU  supplies. 

Afber  remaining  for  some  weeks  in  this  situation, 
ihfi  Nizam  was  obliged  to  eonclude  it  peace,  the 
exact  particulars  of  which  were  not  known ;  but, 
independently  of  the  full  admission  of  all  the  for* 
mer  claims  of  the  Mahrattas,  as  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Edgheer,  it  was  understood  that  the 
Nizam  agreed  i;o  cede  to  his  enemies  a  counlry  of 
about  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  in  annual  revenue^ 
including  'the  fort  andtlirtrict  of  Douiutabad,  and 
1»  pay  them  Aree  crores  of  rupees,  one-third  im- 
mediately, and  the  remainder  in  annual  instalments 

*  Thit  actioii  took  plsoe  on  the  lltb  of  March,  17S5. 
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of  twenty-five  lacs.  To  these  conditionB  were 
added  one  still  more  diagneefii]^  the  delhrery  of  hiB 
prime  minister^  Azeem  nl  Qmmh  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mahrattas^  as  a  hostage  for  the  fiuthfnl  peiv 
formance  of  his  engagemoits. 

After  the  conventiQii  of  Knrdlah  was  setded^  the 
Nizam  returned  to  Hyderabad ;  and  the  Mahfatta 
confederates  marched  towards  their  respective 
countries;  which  they  had  hardly  reached  wheOi 
two  unexpected  occurrences  took  place^-the  sudden 
death  of  the  young  Paishwah^  Madhoo  Row>  and 
the  rebelUon  of  Ally  Jah^  the  eldest  son  of  tfa6 
Nizam.  These  two  events  conspired  to  revive  the 
lost  influence  of  the  British  government  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad^  and  to  restore  the  Nizam  to  lus 
former  consequence  among  the  powers  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  take  but  a 
very  cursory  and  general  view  of  them.  The  latter 
event  was  the  one  of  most  consequence  to  the 
British  government,  as  it  prevented  the  entire  disso- 
lution of  the  connexion  established  between  that 
«tate  and  the  court  of  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan. 

The  Nizam,  when  encamped  at  Beder^  had 
shown  great  anxiety  that  the  two  battalions,  which 
he  subsidized  from  the  English  government,  should 
join  his  camp ;  but  a  compliance  with  this  wish 
was  evaded,  as  it  was  thought  their  junction  would 
give  offence  to  the  Mahrattas:  it  was,  however, 
afterwards  so  arranged  that,  while  the  Nizam  con- 
tinued at  war  with   the   Mahrattas,  the  English 

LS 
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battalions  should  be  employed  in  preserving  the 
tranqmllity  of  his  dominions. 

After  the  Nizam  returned  to  Hyderabad^  he  in- 
timated his  desire  to  dispense  with  the  service  of 
the  two  English  battalions;  and  that  corps,  io 
connequence,  removed  to  the  territories  of  the 
Company. 

The  same  feeling  of  resentment  towards  the 
British  nation  which  dictated  this  measure,  led  him 
to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  a  large  body  of  regular  in£uitry  in 
his  service  commanded  by  French  officers.  Their 
representations*' were  at  this  time  artfully  directed 
to  impress  the  Nizam  with  an  exaggerated  belief  of 
the  successes  which  had  attended  the  French  arms 
in  Europe.  This  corps,  commanded  by  Monsieur 
Raymond,  which  had  consisted  of  two  battalions 
only  in  1792,  was  augmented  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Seringapatam ;  and  no  less  a  body  than 
twenty-three  battalions,  with  twelve  field-pieces,  is 
stated  by  the  resident  to  have  accompanied  the 
Nizam  in  the  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas. 
After  the  return  of  that  prince  to  his  capital,  he  not 
.only  ordered  considerable  new  levies  for  this  corps, 
but  jput  great  power  into  the  hands  of  its  com- 
mander by  a  large  grant  of  territory  for  its  regular 
payment. 

The  British  resident  endeavoured  to  make  the 

*  See  despatches  from  the  British  resident  at  Hyderabad. 
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court  of  Hyderabad  sensible  of  the  dangers  which 
might  result  from  this  procedure ;  but  little  atten* 
tion  was  given  to  -him.:  and  his  /remonslxances 
against  the  intention  of  sending  a  considerable  pact 
of  this  force  ^o  occupy  Kurpah  and  Cummum,  dis^ 
tricts  inunediately  upon  the  frontier  of  the  Com<r 
pany*s  possessions,  were  equally  disregarded^ 

This  last  measure  appears  to  have  occasioned 
much  uneasiness  to  the  Governor-general,  whose 
apprehensions  of  its  possible  consequences  were 
strongly  stated  in  his  minute  upon  the  subject*, 

*^  The  determination  of  the  Nizam,"  he  observes, 
^'  to  depute  a  part  of  .Monsieur  Raymond's  corps 
towards  Kurpah,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  British 
possessions,  requires,  in  my  opinion,  more  serious 
opposition  than  has  been  made  to  it  by  the  resident 
at  Hyderabad,  TTie  measure  itself  has  a  sus- 
picious, not  to  say  criminal  appearance ;  and  al- 
though we. may  acquit  the  Nizam  of  any  hostile 
designs  against  the  Company,  and  should  certainly 
avoid  imputing  them  to  him,  I  can  entertain  little 
doubt  of  the  disposition  of  Monsieur  Raymond  and 
the  officers  of  his  corps  to  co-operate  with  the 
Frendi  in  any  attempts  upon  the  Northern  Sircars. 
Such  an  attempt  may  not  be  probable ;  but  as  it 
would^  if  carried  into  execution,  be  attended  with 
very  serious  consequences  to  the  British  posse** 
sions  in  India,  the  strongest  representations  ought 

•  Under  date  the  15th  of  Juoe,  1705* 
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to  be  made  to  induce  the  Ni^am  to  recall  the  de^ 
tachment  of  Monsieur  Raymond."* 

In  a  letter  to  the  Nizain  upon  this  subject,  Sir 
John  Shore  adverted  in  a  general  manner  to  th^ 
consequences  which  might  result  from  placing,  in 
such  a  position,  a  force  under  the  command  of 
men  who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  the  British 
government,  and  requested  him  to  withdraw  it. 
But,  in  the  instructions  to  the  resident,  he  directed 
a  more  decided  language  to  be  used  to  that  prince* 
After  stating  the  arguments  which  the  resident  was 
to  use  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Nizam  to 
recall  the  detachment  in  question,  he  concluded  by 
the  following  instructions  :— 

^*  These  arguments,  urged  in  firm,  but  moderate 
and  conciliatory  language,  will,  I  hope,  prevail  on 
the  Nizam  to  comply  with  my  wishes  and  request 
In  the  recall  of  the  detachment.  I  deem  this  a 
point  of  the  first  importance ;  but,  if  he  should 
still  persist  in  his  determination  to  continue  it  at 
Kurpah,  you  will  adopt  the  language  of  remon- 
strance ;  and  ultimately  acquaint  him,  that  I  shall, 
in  this  event,  be  compelled,  with  whatever  reluct- 
ance, to  advance  a  body  of  troops  towards  our 
frontier.** 

V  A  correspondence  appears  to  have  been  esttf- 
blished  at  this  time,  between  Raymond  and  several 
of  the  French  officers  (prisoners  of  war)  at  Pondi- 
cherry;  and  nothing  but  the  great  vigilance  of 
Lord  Hobart,  who  then  presided  over  the  Madras 
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gOTemment^  pteyented  his  being  joined  by  a  fkuin-' 
ber  of  these  officers^  who  were  apprehended  when 
just  on  the  point  of  making  their  escape. 

The  dismis9al  of  the  English  subsidiary  force ; 
the  inctease  of  Raymond's  corps ;  the  detachment 
of  a  part  of  that  corps  to  the  frontiei'  of  the  Com-* 
pany^  iii  opposition  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
British  representative,— concurred  to  prove,  that 
the  influence  established  in  the  Nizam's  councils 
by  the  wise  and  spirited  policy  of  Lord  Comwallis 
was  entirely  lost  ^  abd  that  the  English  govern- 
ment not  only  could  place  no  dependence  upon  the 
aid  of  that  prince,  but  had  just  reason  to  appre<» 
hend  that  his  resources  might  be  early  directed 
against  the  Company*8  possessions,  either  from  the 
prevailing  power  of  a  French  faction,  the  complete 
subjection  of  his  country  to  the  Mahrattas,  or  from 
his  throwing  himself,  to  escape  that  extreme,  into 
the  hands  of  the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  the  £ng^ 
lish,  Tippoo  Sultaun,  who  was  most  active  at  thi» 
period  in  his  intrigues  to  effect  this  object,  which 
too  well  combined  with  the  obvious  views  of  the 
rising  French  interest  in  the  Deckan. 

These  consequences,  which  threatened  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  policy  that  had  heen  pur-* 
sued,  were  fortunately  averted  by  one  of  the  events 
which  have  been  mentioned,  the  rebellion  of  All 
Jah.  The  flight  of  that  prince,  which  took  place 
on  the  28th  of  June,  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
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saved  the  British  govenunent  from  the  very  serious 
evils  to  which  it  was  at  this  crisis  exposed. 

The  Nizam,  alarmed  by  the  flight  and  rebellioii 
of  his  son,  pressed  the  instant  return  of  the  Eng- 
lish subsidiary  force  to  Hyderabad ;  agreed  to  the 
recall  of  the  detachment  of  Raymond's  corps  from 
Kurpah ;  and  took  every  step  which  could' obtain 
him,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  the  aid  and  support 
of  a  nation  whose  friendship  he  had  so  recently 
slighted. 

The  English  government  had  become,  from  a 
very  short  experience,  fully  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  accident  to  its  interests.  The  bat- 
talions were  directed  to  march  to  the  Nizam's 
territory  with  every  possible  expedition  ;  and  they 
were  already  advancing  to  join  the  army  acting 
against  Ali  Jah  when  accounts  were  received  of 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  prince ;  whose  death, 
soon  after  he  was  made  prisoner,  relieved  the  Ni- 
zam from  the  fears  which  this  rebellion  had  excited. 

The  advantage  derived  on  this  occasion  from  the 
countenance  and  support  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  fully  recognized  by  the  Nizam ;  and  he 
must  have  become  more  convinced  of  the  value  of 
the  aid  of  the  subsidiary  force,  from  the  activity 
and  gallantry  which  it  displayed  under  its  able 
commander.  Captain  James  Dahymple,  in  the  re^ 
duction  of  the  fort  of  Rachore  *  ;  and  the  defeat  of 

*  March)  1796. 
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a  large  body  of  troops,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
under  the  boners  of  a  prince  ^  of  his  family. 

But,  however  satisfied  the  Nizam  might  have 
been  of  the  utility  of  the  English  force  in  preserv- 
ing the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country,  he  had 
learnt  from  experience,  that  he  could  not  hope 
for  their  support  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  his 
dominions  by  the  enemies  whose  aggressions  and 
rapacity  he  most  dreaded  ;  and  his  chief  attention 
was  in  consequence  bestowed  on  a  rival  corps,  on 
whom  he  thought  he  could  depend  to  resist  any 
such  attack.  The  battalions  under  Monsieur 
Raymond  had  acquired  increased  reputation  by 
the  active  part  which  they  took  in  the  reduction 
of  Ali  Jah.  Their  numbers  and  appointments 
were  increased:  additional  lands  were  consigned  to 
their  commander  to  ensure  their  regular  payment ; 
arsenals  and  foundries  were  formed  for  their  equip* 
ment;  and,  in  short,  every  efibrt  was  made%  which 
could  add  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  this 
favourite  body  of  troops. 

The  ability  of  M.  Raymond  took  advantage  of 
this  favourable  disposition  in  the  prince  whom  he 
served.  He  made  every  eflfort  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  corps,  and  to  strengthen  himself  by 
connexions  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  court. 
The  hostile  spirit  of  himself  and  his  officers  against 

♦  Thij  prince  was  the  son  of  Darar  Jah,  the  nephew  of  the 
Nizam. 
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the  English  goYemment  was  displayed  on  every 
occasion.  His  battalions  carried  the  colours  of 
the  French  republic  (thet  at  war  with  England) ; 
and  the  cap  of  liberty  was  engraven  on  the  buttons 
of  their  clothings  he  ^icouraged  desertion  from 
the  native  corps  in  the  English  service;  and^ 
through  the  intrigue!  of  his  officers^  who  com* 
manded  the  detachment  of  his  corps  stationed  for  a 
period  on  the  British  frontieiTi  a  partial  mutiny  was 
excited  in  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  on  the  Madras 
establishment;  and  two  native  commissioned  offi- 
cers^ accompanied  by  a  number  of  men^  went  over 
to  the  French  party* 

From  this  statement  it  is  evident^  that  even  after 
the  return  of  the  English  battalions,  fmd  the  ap- 
parent re-establishment  of  confidence  between  the 
Company's  government  and  the  Nizam,  the  English 
corps  was  only  retained  for  a  period  in  the  Deckan^ 
from  considerations  of  convenience ;  while  the  ac- 
tual power  and  resources  of  the  Nizam's  govern^ 
ment  were  passing  rapidly  into  the  hands  of  a 
French  faction,  whose  views  w^re  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  British  government* 

The  Nizam  was  not  insensible  to  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  power  which  necessity  had 
forced  him  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this  French 
party  ;  and  he  continued  to  solicit  that  the  British 
government  would  enter  into  such  engagements 
with  him  as  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  his 
having  recourse  to  such  dangerous  means  of  de* 
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fence.  To  obtain  this  object^  he  offered  to  diamisa 
the  Frendh  corps  as  soon  as  the  British  detach-^ 
ment  in  his  service  was  increased.  But  the  con*» 
ditions  oH  which  he  wished  to  make  this  arrange 
ment  were  thought  by  Sir  John  Shore  to  be  in* 
compatible  with  our  engagements  with  the  Mah« 
rattas ;  aiid  no  decisive  steps  were  taken. 

The  expedient  of  introducing  English  adven- 
turers into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  was  tried  at 
this  period:  but  these^  though  indirectly  supported 
by  the  British  resident,  made  little  progress ;  and 
their  corps  never  obtained  a  footing,  to  afford 
the  least  prospect  of  rivalling  that  of  Raymond, 
whose  activity  and  spirit  of  hostility  were  naturally 
excited  by  these  inefficient  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government  to  supplant  his  power  and 
influence. 

The  death  of  the  young  Paishwah,  Madhoo  How 
(the  other  event  which  has  been  mentioned),  con* 
tributed  to  restore  to  the  Nizam,  beyond  every 
hope  that  could  have  been  indulged,  a  part  of  that 
power  and  rank  among  the  states  of  India  which 
he  had  lost  by  the  disgraceful  convention  of 
Kurdlah. 

This  demise,  which  happened  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1795,  occasioned  the  most  serious  divi^ 
sions  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  whose  interests 
Were  deeply  involved  in  the  succession.  Nanah 
Fumavese,  the  principal  minister  at  Poonah,  de^ 
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sired  to  place  an  infant/ remotely  connected  with 
the  family  of  the  Paishwah,  upon  the  musnud^  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  legitimate  heir,  Badjerow^  the 
son  of  Ragohah^  who  was  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
deceased  Paishwah.  This  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
agent  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  ;  and  that  chief,  on 
receiving  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  Paishwah, 
prepared  to  march  to  Poonah,  determined  to 
espouse  the  just  claim  of  Badjerow.  To  counteract 
this,  Nanah  Fumavese  endeavoured  to  add  to  his 
strength  by  gaining  the  support  of  the  government  of 
the  Nizam  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  released  Azeem 
ul  Omrah,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  that 
minister,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty,  by  which 
Nanah  Fumavese  resigned,  on  the  part  of  the 
Poonah  state,  all  the  great  cessions  obtained  from 
the  Nizam  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah. 

During  the  course  of  this  negotiation,  Azeem  ul 
Omrah  had.  artfully  managed  to  draw  large  bodies 
of  troops  from  the  Nizam's  territories,  to  support 
the  influence  which  he  had  established  at  Poonah^ 
and  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Hyderabad.  But 
his  views  were  in  some  degree  frustrated  by  the 
arrival  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  with  a  force  which 
gave  him  a  decided  ascendency,  and  enabled  him 
to  place  Badjerow  upon  the  vacant  throne. 

This  change  occasioned  a  new  negotiation  with 
Azeem  ul  Omrah,  which  terminated  in  his  agree- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  Nizam,  to  cede  o|ie-fourtli 
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of  the  territory,  and  to  pay  one-fourth  part  of  the 
sum  fixed  by  the  convention  of  Kurdlah.  Af- 
ter thig  settlement  was  concluded,  which,  though 
nnidi  less  favourable  than  that  made  with  Nanah, 
was  still  highly  advantageous  to  the  Nizam,  he^ 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Hyderabad,  where 
he  resumed  the  office  of  prime-minister.  , 

The  success  which  attended  Doulut  Row  Sin- 
dia  upon  this  occasion  established  his  ascendency 
in  the  Mahratta  empire.  He  soon  afterwards  made 
Nanah  Furnavese  prisoner ;  and  the  minister  only 
regained  his  liberty  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum,  and  an  acquiescence  in  every  measure  which 
Sindia  thought  necessary  to  establish  his  power. 
This  was  greatly  augmented  at  this  period  by  the 
death  of  the  rival  of  his  family,  Tuckojee  Holkar, 
most  of  whose  possessions  he  usurped,  after  putting 
to  deatlpi  his  eldest  son,  and  making  prisoner  the 
next  legitimate  representative  of  the  family. 

In  addition  to  these  usurpations,  Dbulut  Row 
forced  the  Paishwah  to  cede  to  him  the  important 
fortress  of  Ahmednuggur  and  its  surrounding  dis- 
trict ;  by  which  cession  he  not  only  obtained  the 
command  of  the  city  of  Poonah,  but  the  best  cut 
trance  into  the  territories  of  the  Paishwah,  and 
the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan. 

The  extraordinary  power  which  Doulut  Row 
Sindia  possessed  at  this  period  was  rendered  more 
alarming  to  the  British  government  from  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  that  force  of  regular  in^ 
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fantry  by  ^rhich  it  had  been  attained  and  esta^ 
blished* 

The  conunand  of  that  large  corps^  which  General 
jDeboigne  had  originally  formed  for  Madhijee  SiB<- 
dia  had  deyolved  upon  General  Perron.  The 
yoatfaful  ambition  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  led  him  to 
take  every  step  to  render  more  efficient  a  force 
which  gave  him  so  dedded  a  superiority  over  the 
other  native  powers  of  India.  The  principal  Burb^ 
pean  officers  were  stimulated  to  exertion  by  every 
motive  which  could  awaken  avarice  or  excite  ait^ 
bition.  The  officers  of  subordinate  rank  had  ade- 
quate allowances  regularly  paid;  and  the  men  were 
not  only  well  paid^  but^  by  an  arrangement  efiected 
by  the  influence  and  power  of  their  European  com- 
manders^  they  became  entitled^  when  disabled  by 
wounds  or  length  of  service^  to  retire  on  a  pension 
establishment^  formed  on  principles  every  way  eon- 
genial  to  their  habits. 

Almost  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Hindustan 
which  had  been  subdued  by  Sindia^  as  well  as  the 
realization  of  his  claims  upon  the  Rajpoot  states, 
was  intrusted  by  that  chief  to  the  management  of 
the  French  general  who  commanded  his  infantry* 
^  This  corps,  independently  of  flieveral  separate 
bodies  of  infantry  acting  vrith  it,  already  amoimted 
to  several  regular  brigades.  They  were  chiefly 
irccruited  from  the  Company*s  provinces;  were 
clothed  and  armed  like  English  sepoys;  had  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery  admirably  equipped^ 
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and  a  cooiBid^able  body  of  cairalry  attached  to 
them* 

They  were,  from  their  strength,  discipline,  and' 
miion,  decidedly  saperior  to  all  the  rest  of  Sindia*b 
army;  and  their  leader  had  become,  in  a  gretrt  de* 
gree,  independent  of  his  authority.  There  was 
therefore  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  Sindia  might 
be  obliged  (even  if  his  arowed  jealousy  of  the 
English  should  not  incline  him)  to  adopt,  at  a 
*nture  period,  any  hostile  projects  which  this  F*^ 


^  CO  do, 
wultivate  the 

Tippoo  Sultaun  acted  upon  this  occasion,  as  on 
every  other,  in  a  manner  which  evinced  the  most 
hostile  sentiments  towards  the  English  government; 
and  which  shewed  that  he  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  its  power.    This  he  thought  he 
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should  be  best  able  to  do  after  possessing  himself^ 
either  by  negotiation  or  war,  of  the  resources  of  the 
Deckan.  His  readiness  to  unite  with  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  his  threatened  attack  of  Ramoul ;  his  assem- 
bling a  large  force  at  Gooty  in  1796 ;  his  intrigues 
with  the  nephew  of  the  Nizam^  Imteaz  ul  Dowlah^ 
when  Azeem  ul  Omrah  was  confined  at  Poonah ;  and 
his  active  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Raymond^ 
at  the  same  period^  may  all  be  ascribed  to  his  desire 
of  accomplishing  this  favourite  object.  Fortunately 
the  revolution  at  Poonah,  and  the  rebellion  of  AI* 


by  Loi 
has  been  a^ 
during  the  life  ol 

with  whom  it  had  oet^  ^o^c.^^c^,  to  modify  xhid 
treaty.  Upon  his  death,  however,  which  happened 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1795,  Lord  Hobart,  go- 
vernor of  Fort  St.  George,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  modification  with  his  successor 
Omdut  ul  Omrah.   His  lordship  states,  in  his  letter 
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to  the  Governor-general  in  council*,  that  he  had 
opened  a  negotiation  for  that  purpose,  in  conse- 
quence of  several  communications  which  he  had 
held  in  England  with  Lord  Comwallis  and  Mr.  Dun- 
das,  and  assigned  as  his  reason  for  not  delaying  this 
negotiation  till  he  heard  from  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, the  active  intrigues  of  those,  who,  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  interest,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Omdut  ul  Omrah  to  make  no  change  whatever  in 
the  treaty.  His  lordship  concludes  by  expressing 
a  hope  that,  although  his  efforts  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, the  representations  which  he  had  mdde  to 
England  would  produce  instructions  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  which  he  represents  as  "  destructive  to 
the  resoiuDces  of  the  Camatic,  and  in  some  degree 
reflecting  disgrace  upon  the  British  government." 

The  modifications  *}*  which  Lord  Hobart  wished 
to  effect  were,  the  entire  cession  to  the  Company  of 
the  countries  mortgaged  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  pecuniary  instalments :  the  cession  of  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  Poligars,  which  the  Nabob 
retained,  though  the  collection  of  the  tribute  from 
these  Poligars  had  been  made  over  to  the  Company; 
and  the  cession  of  some  of  the  forts  in  the  Camatic. 

The  first  of  those  conditions,  his  lordship  con- 
ceived, would  be  attended  with  equal  benefit  to  the 
Nabob  and  the  Company,  as  it  would  effectually  re- 

•  Of  the  25th  of  October. 

t  Of  the  treaty  of  1792. 
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ied6e  the  fofnler  from  tht  necessity  of  applying  to 
usurers,  by  whom  his  countly  had  been  ruined.  It 
Wa^  also  likdy  to  pfctctit  every  future  subject  of 
Irritation  between  the  two  states  J  and>  finally,  to 
save  the  Countries  ceded  from  a  system  of^  opprcs*- 
sidh  and  ^Xtottioh,  which  had  already  greatly  di- 
minished their  population,  and  which  threatened 
16  make  Ihetil  at  a  tery  early  period  inadequate, 
ff oin  their  decrease  of  value,  to  that  Security  for 
Which  they  had  been  originally  pledged. 

The  second  condition  required  the  Session  of 
little  mo¥e  thaA  a  nominal  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Nabob ;  but  it  Was  essehtial  to  the  Company^  the 
exercise  of  Whose  authority  over  the  turbulent  Po^ 
iigars  had  been  much  thwarted  and  obstructed  by 
the  haiiie  of  sovereignty  remaining  with  the  Nabob. 
The  third  condltioh,  the  eesision  of  some  forts  in 
the  Cartiatic,  was  at  that  period  judged  essential,  to 
place  that  country  in  a  proper  state  of  defence 
against  any  aggressions  of  Tippoo  Sultaun. 

Lofd  tlobart  offered  considerable  sacrifices  to  the 
Nabob  with  a  view  to  prevail  upoh  him  to  acquiesce 
in  this  arrangement ;  but  in  vain.  Omdut  ul  Omrah 
gave  ati  unqualified  refusal  to  all  his  propositions ; 
and,  in  answer  to  the  numerous  arguments  by  which 
they  were  recomfiiehdcd  to  his  attention,  he  otily 
stated  his  immovable  determination  to  abide  by 
Lord  Cornwallis's  treaty,  which  he  declared  he  had 
been  directed  to  do  by  the  most  sacred  of  all  tom- 
mands,  "the  dying  injunctions  of  his  father.'* 
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Lord  Hobart^  in  his  Minute*,  conveys,  in  very 
strong  language,  his  opinion  of  the  total  failure  of 
the  treaty  of  1792,  ''  If  we  look  back,**  his  lord- 
ahip  objBerves,  *^  to  the  origin  of  the  treaty  of  1792, 
we  shall  find  that  it  arose  from  the  representations 
of  the  Nabob  WaUajah ;  that  without  imposing 
burthens  upon  his  people  which  they  were  not  able 
to  bear,  he  could  not  make  the  payments  to  the 
Company  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  of  1787 ;  but 
he  had  no  sooner  prevailed  upon,  the  government 
to  acquiesce  in  a  reduction  of  those  payments,  which 
he  effected  by  the  treaty  of  1792^  than,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  carried  the  provisions  of  it  into 
execution,  he  increased  the  miseries  of  his  pec^le 
tenfold,  and  defeated  every  humane  and  salutary 
object  it  was  intended  to  attain, 

'^  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  Company 
sustain  no  loss^  except  in  the  extinction  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  Camatic ;  but  in  the  arduous  season 
of  war  they  must  experience  the  most  fatal  de^ 
fisdcations. 

^  It  has  been,  with  the  deepest  regret/  his  lord- 
ship adds,  ^^  that  t  have  found  the  Nabob  unmoved 
by  my  entreaties  and  remonstrances  upon  this  sub^ 
ject :  not  that  he  has  been  insensible  to  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  what  I  have  proposed,  but,  as  he 
has  candidly  confessed  at  several  interviews  with 
me,  that  he  has  not  the  resolution  to  comply ;  in* 


*  Dated  4th  of  December,  1795. 
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forming  me  that  his  native 'ministers,  and  European 
advisers,  so  perplexed,  plagued,  and  intimidated 
him,  that  he  could  not  venture  upon  this  mea^ure> 
notwithstanding  his  conviction  that  he  ought  to 
do  so.** 

The  supreme  government,  as  soon  as .  they  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  death  of  the  Nahob  Maho- 
med Ally  Khan,  and  before  the  receipt  of  Lord 
Hobart*s  letter,  had  sent  instructions  to  the  govern- 
ment of  lort  St.  George*,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  acquiescence  of  Omdut  ul  Onu-ah  to  the  com- 
plete cession  of  all  his  territories  to  the  Company. 

They  state,  in  this  despatch,  thatitheir  sefntiments 
entirely  correspond  with  those  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Comwallis  in  his  letter  to  the 
court  of  directors  f,  in  which  his  lordship  declares 
his  conviction,  that  the  dii^advantage  and  danger 
arising  from  the  separation  of  the  intertial  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
from  the  responsibility  for  its  defence,  was  so  ob- 
vious that,  could  he  have  indulged  the  slightest  hope 
of  the  NaboVs  consent,  he  would  have  proposed  to 
him  an  arrangement  which  would  have  vested  the 
Company  with  the  entire  management  of  the  Car- 
natic,  under  a  condition  to  pay  to  the  Nabob  a  li- 
beral portion  of  its  revenues ;  and  Lord  Comwallis 
had  stated  his  fiill  belief  that  this  plan  was  the  one 

•  Dated  the  28th  of  October,  1795. 
t  Of  the  9th  of  July,  1793. 
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best  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the 
Nabob,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Camatic. 

The  supreme  government  concluded  this  despatch 
by  an  expression  of  their  own  opinion  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  object.  ^^WTiether  the  diffi- 
culties stated  by  Lord  Comwallis,**  they  observe, 
^*  still  exist  in  a  degree  to  preclude  any  negotiation 
for  accomplishing  the  arrangement  pointed  out, 
your  lordship  in  council  must  determine;  but  if 
there  can  be  any  probability  of  obtaining  the  Na- 
bob's acquiescence  to  it,  we  have  only  to  express 
our  wishes  that  it  may  be  attempted ;  and  our  fullest 
conviction  of  the  acknowledgments  which  wiU  be 
due  to  your  lordship's  ability  and  address  in  effect- 
ing an  arrangement  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany^  and  the  real  happiness  of  the  Nabob.** 

When  the  supreme  government  received  infor- 
mation of  the  steps  taken  by  Lord  Hobart,  they 
approved  fully  of  the  modifications  proposed  by 
him  to  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  which  were  indeed  much 
more  limited  than  the  arrangement  they  themselves 
had  recommended;  and  they  directed,  in  their 
letter  to  Fort  St.  George*,  that  these  modifications 
should  be  again  offered  to  his  highness's  considera- 
tion, as  they  thought  it  possible  he  might  be  more 
inclined  to  comply  with  them,  from  observing  so 

•  Dated  the  30th  of  November,  1705. 
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e^BipIete  It  eoj^^^utrente  ^  eentimetat  iipdA  tliia 
sulsj^t  betweeo  the  two  goveromento. 

The  supreme  government  ttate  their  opinion^ 
^t  the  aaslimptton  of  the  district  of  Tinnevelly 
for  the  Itquidatioh  of  a  debt  (termed  the  eai^alrjf 
loian)  due  by  the  Nabob  to  the  Compaay^  and  the 
requisition  of  tite  Cmrts  in  the  Camatic,  (two  mea^ 
fiires  mggeated  by  the  goveniment  of  Fort  St. 
George)  would  he  considered  by  the  Nabob  as  an 
indirect  mode  of  eonipelling  his  cons^t  to  the 
modifications  of  the  treaty  of  1792,  and  conse- 
quently as  an  infraction  of  that  engagement ;  and 
ss  tikey  did  not  consider  the  English  government 
had  a  right  mider  it  to  assume,  on  accomit  of  die 
above  loan,  any  of  the  Nabob  s  territory  not  inea* 
tioned  in  that  treaty;  and  as  the  case  had  sot 
oecnired^  in  which  the  forts  in  question^  as  specie 
fied  in  Lord  Comwaiias's  letter,  Were  to  be  gam^ 
soiled  by  the  Company's  troops,  it  was  also  their 
opinioi^  that  neitl^r  of  t^ese  measures  should  he 
attcanpted. 

Sir  John  Shore  addressed  a  letter  to  Onadnt  nl 
Ooiffah ;  and  pointed  out  how  mnch  he  would  pro* 
mote  his  jown  interests,  and  those  of  the  Company, 
by  a  compliance  mntfc  the  propositions  which  had 
heem  Bcnde  to  him.  by  Lord  Hobart. 

TTie  exertions  of  the  Governor-general  upon  this 
^occasion  were,  however,  altogeth^  nnsuccessfuL 
The  Nabob  persisted  in  refusing  his  consent  to  any 
modification  whatever  of  the  treaty  of  1792 ;   and 
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continsed^  lioder  that  treaty^  to  deliver  ov^r  ime 
district  after  another  of  his  ]Wh9{)py  GQWtTy  i^Pi. 
the  ]^#iii4^  of  th<^pe  v^r^rs  ^u4^  e^tQiti9m?r«  ^o 
e£«ite4  few  to  of^o^e  tfe^  FJisbi^  ftf  Ap  Eflgfofe 
fQveriiidbC^^^  whilfi  Itfoey  «uppj»/eil  km^  *t  eaor-r 
oi^Qf  inlf rest^  with  tb9  spim?  A.ec$99|ti7  to  fulfil 
pim^^ljilly  hU  p.ecuBi^ry  ^ngfgfdmmt^  wiith  )th»<^ 

Th^  tri^^iaiUity  of  the  po^j^essicHi?  9f  the  l^ajbpb 
Vizi^^  Asuph  u  Dowlah  ^§s  di^tijrhe^  in  tlf^ 
yew  1794?  hy  a  very  serious  r^sheQioii  of  ^fi  t^f^ 
buient  tribe  of  ^ghan^  sejttjl^d  14  jR|9h|]^^dt 
Tlis  W9.S  pccasipae4  hy  the  d^^th  fit  Fy^suU^h 
%h»u^  the  chief  of  the  Rohillas^  aod  Jagheerdar  pf 
QiJiupippQjrah.  The  eon^  of  the  4eic.e«i%e<d  4i9pu^ 
the  «i]€Gessi(Hi ;  jjuql^  Mahonj/ed  Ally  S^hfiP^  tjl^ 
eldeat^  v^  killed  hy  his  broth,^r^jGrholainMAh9m€4 
Hhan^  who  usurped  the  Jj9ghe^>  wd  Hlftde  ^y^^fy 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  sutfitior^  of  the  Vi^r  !;§ 
hj«  ^i^^tion.  lluit  prinee  i^ppefi^o^  ajt  firo);  to 
Ufll)eii  to  h>®  o¥|ertiuurj^ ;  b^t  i^er  acHiie.cppap^ieH^i^ 
t^  with  the  jBs^Msh  ggy^mm^S^f  (!^ko^  imi^g^ 
wpre  to  a  e^eitaii)  jle^r^ee  ipyo^yed  iji  jthe  ^^tJU/f^i^ji^ 
£pom  hayjng  giwant€ied  Qampopr^h  to  lit^  A%h«i 
fittttUy*  by  whopi  it  was  held  u^d^jr  t|^  yi»^)  it 
was  detarm^ed  to  punish  the  rebels;  and  the 
Gov^roor-general^  after  the  army  had  inarched  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  conu^and  of  General  Sir 
Robert  Abercromby,  resolved  to  carry  this  punish-* 
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ment  to  the  extent  of  depriving  the  family  of 
FysuUah  Khan  of  their  Jagheer. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  arrival  of  these  in- 
structions, an  action  had  been  fought,  in  which  the 
Kohillas,  after  making  a  partial  impression  upon 
the  British  line,  had  been  defeated ;  and  th^r  com- 
plete submission,  after  this  action,  had  induced  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier,  to  restore  the  inheritance  of  the 
family,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  to 
Ahmed  Ally  Khan,  the  infant  son  of  Mahomed 
Ally  Khan,  who  had  been  slain  by  Gholam  Ma- 
homed. The  latter  chief,  with  several  others,  who 
had  aided  him,  were  pardoned  on  their  coming  into 
the  British  camp.  This  settlement  restored  com- 
plete tranquillity ;  and  the  supreme  government 
subsequently  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement 
which  considerations  of  policy  and  of  humanity 
had  induced  Sir  R.  Afoercromby  to  adopt. 

The  death  of  Hyder  Beg  put  an  end  to  those 
prospects  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  the 
Vizier  which  Lord  Comwallis  had  expected  from 
the  energy  and  ability  of  that  minister.  A  nomi-^ 
nal  successor  was  appointed  to  Hyder  Beg ;  but 
the  real  power  of  the  state  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  personal  favourites,  men  of  the  most 
abandoned  character,  and  some  of  them  known  to 
entertain  sentiments  hostile  to  the  connexion  witl\ 
the  British  government. 
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Sir  John  iShore  was  fully  sensible  of  the  injury 
and  danger  to  which  the  interests  of  the  Company 
were  upon  this  occasion  exposed*  He  had^  indeed^ 
expressed  a  decided  opinion,  when  speaking  of  the 
Vizier's  dominions,  that,  whilst  his  administration 
continued  on  its  present  footing,  we  should  derive 
no  effective  assistance  from  his  troops,  and  that  we 
must  rather  expect  to  find  enemies  than  friends  in 
his  dominions. 

Asuph  u  Dowlah  died  during  Sir  John  Shore's 
administration,  and  was  succeeded  by.  his  presump- 
tive heir.  Vizier  Ally,  who  had  been  acknowledged 
as  hi»  son  by  the  deceased  prince,  though  gene* 
rally  known  to  have  been  of  spurious  birth,  and 
consequently  to  have  no  claim  to  the  vacant  Mus- 
nud.  He  was,  however,  supported  by  several  per- 
sons of  rank  and  influence  at  Lucknow ;  and  his 
right  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government,  to  whose  justice  Saadut  Ally,  the 
eldest  surviving  brother  of  Asuph  u  Dowlah,  had 
on  this  occasion  apipealcd« 

Sir  John  Shore,  when  he  decided  against  the 
claim  of  Saadut  Ally^  recorded  in  a  Minute*,  that 
he  did  so  after  great  hesitation ;  ba  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  divest  himself  of  the  impression,  excited 
by  universal  belief  itnd  assertion,  of  the  spurious 
origin  of  Vizier  Ally,  and  of  the  apprehension, 
connected  with  it,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Com- 

*  This  minute  is  dated  the  3d  January,  179S. 
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puy  for  justice  might  suffer  ]^y  a  deciaion  in  his 
finrour. 

With  such  aentimeuts  upon  hi^  mind^  3ir  John 
Shore  proceeded  to  JLuckoow :  but  b^  d^cl^e^  19 
the  same  minute^  that  the  arrangem^tp  he  had  jia 
Hefv  at  ihat  mom^t  had  uo  reference  whatever  t% 
the  alteration  c^  the  auccesaion ;  thpugh  he  ccm^ 
eei^ed  it  possible,  diat  the  repugnauiee  of  thu 
people  to  the  new  Vizier  might  form  hii9&  to  ft 
furdier  considecation  of  the  subjort. 

On  the  approach  of  1^  John  Shore  tQ  h^k" 
now  he  was  met  by  the  minister  (Ti^zd  |ius* 
sein  Khan),  who  informed  him,  that  tfaei^  ^as  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  Vizier  Ally,  as  weU  as 
the  other  reputed  sons  of  Asuph  u  Dowlahj  wer^ 
spurious,  and  that- the  right  of  suoeession  t>e^ 
longed  to  Saadut  Ally  Khan.  The  minister  ad^^ 
to  this  communication^  that  though  no  objectioti 
was  made  at  the  moment  to  liie  eleivation  of  Vizier 
Ally,  it  had  since  becoue  a  subject  «f  asto&ish" 
ment  and  disappointment :  ihast  it  'WM  1^  gfflNsral 
opinion,  that  llie  act  of  raising  him  to  the  MusQud 
had  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate;  btut  ^t  few 
were  disposed  to  declare  their  real  ^entiiaeiits  ill 
oppositi^m  to  die  acknowledgment  .of  his  iSAt  by 
the  English  government. 

These  accomits  appear  to  have  excited  still 
strcmger  doubts  in  the  Governor-general's  mind 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he 
had  taken^    and  led  him  to  naajke  further  and 
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ta&te  minute  inqoiries  respecting  tiie  hgitivMij  of 
Vizier  Ally :  the  result  of  which  was^  a  fnU  coavic- 
t&ofa  of  his  spnrions  origtii. 

Hie  Govemor-^general,  in  ainother  minute  «poii 
diis  subject^  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  cbn^ 
duct  of  Vizier  Ally  siooe  his  eleration ;  and  draws 
an  inference  from  a  great  body  of  evidence,  that 
he  is  a  violent,  unsteady,  and  sanguinary  character ; 
-Ifcat  he  already  cherishes  the  most  hostile  designs 
against  the  interests  of  the  Company ;  and  is  to  be 
restrained  only  by  a  want  of  power  from  an  open 
opposition  to  liiem.  After  stating  the  sentiments 
generally  prevalent  respecting  the  conduct  of  Vizier 
Ally,  he  then  adverts  to  the  opinion  which  the  na* 
tives  of  Oude  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
polMcal  relations  between  the  Vizier  and  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  also  to  that  which  foreign  states  have 
formed  of  the  right  of  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  dominions  of  Oude. 

^^llie  gcyvermnent  of  Oude,'*  he  observes,  "both 
in  the  opinions  of  the  natives,  as  weS  as  externally, 
is  coufddered  a  dependency  tipon  the  English, 
whatever  its  relations  under  treaties  may  be. 
Smdia  refers  the  investiture  of  Vizier  AHy  Khan 
fcy  his  majesty  (Shah  AUum)  to  the  Governor- 
general  ;  and  there  are  many  respectable  families 
kt  Lucknow  who  live  under  the  protection  of  tTie 
British  influence.  In  the  estimate  of  the  natives 
p(  India,  the  kingdom  of  Oude  is  held  as  a  gift 
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from  the  Company  to  Shujah  u  Dowlah^  and  as  a 
dependent  chief.  By  these  remarks^  I  mean  only 
to  contrast  the  hehaviour  of  Vizier  Ally  Khan 
with  the  popular  sentiments  and  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor^  and  to  point  out  the  political  dis* 
credit  attending  the  subversion  of  our  influence  in 
Oude." 

He  next  states^  ^'  that  he  had  the  mortification 
to  find^  that  the  reputation  of  the  Company  had 
suffered  by  an  act  which»  in  the  opinion  of  aU 
reputable  people^  had  been  no  less  disgraceful  than 
unjust.  It  was  impossible/'  he  continues,  ^'  to 
silence  these  impressions  by  arguing^  that  the 
government  had  not  directly  interfered  in  deciding 
upon  the  succession  ;  since,  in  the  opinion  of  all. 
Vizier  Ally's  elevation  was  considered  an  act  of 
the  English  government;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
without  their  acknowledgment  and  support,  he 
could  not  have  maintained  his  situation." 

Sir  John  Shore  observes,  that  he  was  aware  that 
the  case  had  been  materially  altered  by  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  Vizier  Ally  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  by  the  amicable  correspondence  and 
personal  communication  which  he  had  subse* 
quently  maintained  with  him  :  but  he  considered 
that  the  first  objection  was  answered  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Tanjore  succession,  which,  he  affirms, 
though  the  sovereignty  had  been  possessed  eleven 
years  by  Omer  Sing,  was  at  that  moment,  by  th^ 
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sanction  of  the  directors,  open  to  investigation  and 
decision;  and,  with  respect  to  the  second,  he 
thonght,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be,  that  he 
was  bound  to  prefer  justice,  and  the  pubUc  interests, 
to  a  consideration  of  his  own  feelings.  He  adds, 
after  expressing,  in  very  strong  language,  the  great 
difficulties  by  which  he  had  been  embarrassed,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  mind  upon  the  question,  that, 
on  a  full  view  of  the  case,  he  had  come  to  the 
following  conclusion.  *^  First :  That  Vizier  AUy 
is  undoubtedly  the  son  of  a  Furraush  * ;  has  no 
title  to  the  Musnud ;  and,  from  his  character,  is 
unworthy  of  it.  This  decision  is  supported  by 
evidence  as  to  his  real  birth,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
public  opinion,  by  facts,  and  information.  Se- 
condly :  That  to  support  him  on  the  Musnud 
would  not  only  be  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  Company,  but,  in  all  probability, 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  British  interests  in  Oude.  Thirdly : 
That  the  justice  and  reputation  of  the  Company, 
as  well  as  their  political  interests,  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  rightful  successor.  Fourthly : 
That  as  all  the  reputed  sons  of  Asuph  u  Dowlah 
are  undoubtedly  spurious,  the  line  of  succession 
should  be  transferred  to  that  of  Shujah  u  Dowlah. 

*  Furraush  is  the  Persian  denomination  of  a  sepyant  em- 
ployed in  pitching  tents,  keeping  the  house  clean,  and  other 
menial  offices. 
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Fifthly  t  That  Vizier  Ally  ought  to  be  deposed^  and 
Saadat  Ally  be  placed  on  the  Musnud." 

Acting  upon  these  conclnsions^  the  Governor* 
g^fieral  immediately  adopted  measnrea  for  placing 
Saadut  Ally  Khan  upon  the  Musnnd^  and  dqioting 
Viaier  Ally ;  and  from  the  strength  of  the  British 
foirce  which  was  collected,  and  the  nnpoptdarity  of 
the  latter  prince5  this  change  was  likdy  to  be 
easily  effect^. 

Sir  John  Shore  transmitted  a  treaty  *  to  Mr. 


♦  This  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-three  articles.  It  vested 
the  Company  with  iht  defence  of  the  Vizier's  dominions ;  and 
fte  annual  ftttbsidy,  to  be  paid  by  Saadut  Ally  Khan,  was  i&« 
creased  to  the  amount  of  seyenty-six  laci  of  tepees ;  audi  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  instalments,  the  Com* 
pany  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  territory  in  Oude  of  the 
annual  value  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  which  they  were  to  retiun 
till  the  amount  due  should  be  folly  liquidated. 

By  one  of  its  articles,  Saadut  Ally  Khan  stipulated  to  pay 
the  amount  of  any  expense  which  the  ComiMuy  might  incur 
in  i^acing  him  upon  the  throne.  He  also  agreed  to  cede  the 
important  fortress  of  Allahabad  to  the  Company;  to  pay  the 
amount  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  repair ; 
and  to  give  three  lacs  of  rupees  to  repair  the  fort  of  Putty 
Qhur.  It  was  agreed  by  this  treaty,  that  as  the  country  of 
Oude  was  henceforward  to  be  considered  entirely  under  the 
proteetioa  of  the  Company,  and  the  Nabob  relied  upon  tben 
for  its  defence,  he  was  not  to  maintain  a  larger  force  for  the 
intenial  police  of  the  country,  than  35,000  men,  10,000  of 
whom  were  to  be  cavalry.  The  Company  was  vested  with  It 
right  to  change  the  stations  of  their  troops  in  the  Vizier's 
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Cherry,  at  Benares,  with  instructions  to  offer  it  to 
the  acceptance  of  Saadnt  Ally  Khan,  who  resided 
at  that  city.  But,  from  these  instructions  *,  he 
does  not  appeair  even  then  to  have  finaUy  resolved 
tipon  the  line  which  he  would  pursue,  as  he^  states> 
that  iheasiires  might  still  occur  to  frustrate  his  pre« 
sent  intentions  in  favour  of  Saadut  Ally  Rhah) 
whose  acquiescence  in,  or  refrisal  of,  the  treaty 
proposed,  he  requested  to  be  immediately  given, 
Without  qualification  or  reserve.  With  this  view, 
he  directed  the  Nabob  to  be  informed,  that  th* 
engagement  had  been  transmitted  in  the  form  iii 
Which  it  was,  for  execution,  because  the  actual 
Mate  of  afiairs  would  not  admit  of  either  delay  or 
discussion. 

Saadut  Ally  Khan  gave  a  ready  assent  to  the 
treaty  dictated  by  the  Governor-general ;  and  ex«- 
pl*essed  to  Mr.  Cherry  his  determinatioi)^  if  rail^ 
to  the  Musnud,  to  fulfil  all  its  stipulations  in  the 
most  faithful  maimelr. 

This  treaty  altered  in  soiiae  vfery  essential  points 
the  political  relations  between  the  Vieier  and  the 

dominions,  if  deemed  necessary  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
country ;  and  all  expense  attending  such  change  of  canton* 
ments  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Nabob.  It  was  also  stipu* 
lat^d,  that  the  force  of  British  trobps  to  be  stationed  in  the 
Vianer^l  dominions  should  bd  afterwards  specified ;  bat  that  if 
1^  any  time  the  number  employed  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  should  exceed  19,000  men,  the  Nabob  should  pay  the 
amount  of  the  actual  expense  month  by  montlk 
*  Dated  the  4th  January,  1798. 
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Company.  By  this  engagement^  the  latter  became 
exclusively  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  former ;  the  nmnber  of  whose  troops 
was  limited^  and  to  be  employed  only  in  maintain- 
ing the  internal  police.  The  increase  of  subsidy, 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  was  judged  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  charge  of  the  force  stationed  in  Oude  in 
ordinary  times  ;  and,  when  necessity  required  an 
addition  to  this  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  Nabob  was  bound,  by  a  specific  article 
of  the  treaty,  to  defray  any  actual  increase  of  ex- 
pense with  which  such  measure  might  be  attended* 

This  article,  though  indefinite,  was  evidently 
meant  to  provide  against  the  Company  suffering  a 
loss  by  the  general  engagement  which  they  had 
contracted  of  defending  in  future,  with  their  own 
troops,  the  Nabob's  dominions.  The  conditions  of 
this  article  were  absolute  ;  and,  by  the  principle  of 
the  treaty,  the  English  government  was  left  the 
sole  judge  of  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the 
troops  requisite  to  the  protection  of  the  Nabob's 
territories  from  external  enemies.  This  principle 
was  virtually  confirmed  by  those  stipulations  which 
restricted  the  Nabob  from  all  negotiations  with 
foreign  states  ;  and,  indeed,  from  having  commu- 
nicatioiis  of  any  nature  with  such,  except  with  the 
previous  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  British 
government ;  as  this  restriction  must  obviously 
deprive  the  Vizier  of  the  means  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  such  affairs. 
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Before  the  Governor-general  had  learnt  the  de- 
cision of  Saadut  Ally  bs  to  the  proposed  treaty^  he 
sent  directions  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  inform  the  Nabobs 
in  case  of  his  acquiescence  in  it^  that  he  must  pro^ 
ceed  to  Cawnpore  instantly^  where  measures  would 
be  taken  to  place  him  on  the  Musnud;  and,  in 
case  of  not  acquiescing,  he  was  to  be  informed, 
that  although  the  Governor-general  admitted  his 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  Oude,  he  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  run  the  risk  of  hostilities  in  sup- 
porting it,  except  under  conditions  which  equally 
provided  for  the  political  interests  of  the  Company. 
Pursuant  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governor-general, 
Saadut  Ally  Khan  went  immediately  to  Cawnpore, 
and  was  escorted  from  thence  by  a  large  body  of 
European  troops  to  Lucknow,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed Vizier  upon  the  21st  of  January,  1798. 
After  his  elevation,  another  treaty  was  concluded 
between  him  and  the  British  government,  differing 
in  few  material  points  from  the  preliminary  en- 
gagement which  he  had  signed  at  Benares.  The 
most  essential  of  the  articles,  which  related  to  the 
future  defence  of  the  country  by  the  Company,  and 
the  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Nabob,  remained  the 
same  both  in  principle  and  substance,  though  they 
differed  somewhat  in  the  terms  *, 

*  By  the  last  treaty  it  waa  stipulated,  that  the  force  to  be 
maintained  by  the  Company  in  Oade  was  never  to  be  less  than 
ten  thousand  men. 
If  at  any  time  it  became  necessary  to  augment  this  force 
Vol..  I.  N 
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By  this  tr^sly  Saadut  AUy  Khan  agreed  to  make 
an  annual  allowance  of  one  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees 
for  the  support  of  Vizier  Ally^  who,  overawed  by 
the  force  whioh  the  Governor-general  had  collected, 
and  deserted  by  all  parties,  had  not  ventured  to 
make  any  opposition  to  the  arrangement;    and 

be3rond  thirteen  thousand,  the  Nabob  agreed  to  pay  the  actnill 
difference  occasioned  by  the  excess  above  thai  number ;  and  If 
ibe  troops  of  the  Gompaiiy  should^  from  imy  necespity,  be  less 
than  eight  thousand  men,  the  Nabob,  Saadut  Ally  Khan^  be- 
came entitled  to  a  deduction  from  the  annual  stipend  of 
seventy-six  lacs  of  rupees,  (which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
Company,)  equal  to  the  actual  difference  of  men  below  the 
specified  number. 

By  this  treaty,  the  Nabob  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  twelve 
lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Company,  as  a  reimbursement  for  the  ex* 
penses  incurred  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne ;  and,  instead 
of  the  article  in  the  preliminary  engagement  which  gave  the 
Company  a  right  to  take  possession  of  part  of  his  country 
on  his  fiailnre  in  the  regular  payment  of  any  of  the  instalments, 
and  that  which  limited  to  a  specific  number  the  troops  which 
he  was  to  maintain  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  I^cknow,  it 
was  generally  stipulated,  that,  on  a  failure  in  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  any  instalment,  the  Vizier  was  to  give  such  security 
for  the  payment  of  existing  arrears,  and  future  regularity,  as 
should  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  English  government ; 
and  that,  on  a  consideration  of  the  increased  subsidy,  and  other 
permanent  charges  upon  his  revenue,  he  should  make  such  re» 
ductions  in  superfluous  charges  of  his  public  establishments, 
servants,  ^.,  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  his  disbursements 
exceeding  his  revenue.  It  was  further  agreed,  by  the  same 
article,  that  he  was  on  this  point  to  consult  the  Company's 
government ;  and  to  devise,  in  concert  with  them,  the  proper 
objects  of  reduction,  end  the  best  means  of  effecting  it. 
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who^  after  it  was  concluded,  waA  condoeted  to  Be^ 
nares,  irliere  Sir  John  Shore  had  determined  that 
he  should  reside  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  stip^id 
aflotted  for  his  personal  support^  which  was  secnred 
to  him  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Company,  through 
whom  it  was  to  be  paid. 

It  appears  here  necessary  to  advert  to  a  danger 
of  some  magnitude,  which  thi^atened,  at  this 
period,  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Hindustan, 
particidarly  the  dominions  of  the  Vizier;  and 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  considerably  in<^ 
flaenced  the  arrangements  which  the  Governor* 
general  made  with  that  prince* 

Zemaun  Shah,  king  of  Cabul,  the  son  of  Timour 
Shah,  and  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Abdallee, 
advanced  in  1796  to  Lahore,  and  threatened  to 
visit  Delhi,  from  which  Lahore  is  not  more  than 
twenty  marches  for  a  light  army.  Hie  accounts  of 
his  approach  seem  to  have  excited  the  greatest 
hope  among  the  more  turbulent  Mahomedans  of 
Hindustan.  The  supposed  design  of  the  Shah  to 
restore  the  fallen  dignity  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Timour,  to  which  he  was  nearly  allied  by  blood, 
gave  poptdarity  to  his  cause  with  almost  all  that 
tribe ;  while  it  created  great  consternation  in  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  moment  ill  prepared 
to  resist  so  formidable  an  invasion. 

The  movements  of  the  Afghan  monarch,  and 
the  local  weakness  of  the  Mahrattas,  induced 
the  English  government  to  make  some  preparations 

N  2 
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against  a  danger  wfaidi,  though  nncertain,  was  of 
too  serious  a  nature  to  be  altogether  neglected. 
Tlie  troops  at  the  cantonments  of  Cawnpore  and 
Futty  Ghur  were  ordered  to  encamp;  and  every 
arrangement  was  made  to  enable  them  to  move  to 
any  quarter  where  their  services  might  be  required* 

The  alarm  "was  dispelled  by  the  retreat  of  Ze- 
maun  Shah  to  his  own  dominions,  the  tranquillity 
of  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  one 
of  his  brothers  ;  but  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
advanced  to  Lahore  showed  that  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  upon  the  union  or  resistance  of  the 
Seikhs.  From  every  account,  indeed,  as  well  as 
from  actual  occurrences,  it  appeared  that  this  nation 
was  so  much  distracted  by  the  violence  of  its  own 
internal  divisions,  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  with 
concert ;  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  no  longer  to 
be  considered  as  a  barrier  against  the  'Afghans^ 
whose  invasion  of  India  became,  from  this  circum- 
stance, more  probable  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Sir  John  Shore,  in  a  minute  under  date  the  4th 
of  July,  1797,  enters  into  a  full  consideration  of 
this  subject.  In  this  document,  he  states  the  force 
which  the  Shah  brought  to  Lahore  not  to  have 
exceeded  thirty-three  thousand  men,  which  were 
almost  all  cavalry :  and  this  inclined  him  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Afghan  monarch  did  not  at  that 
time  intend  to  invade  Hindustan;  but  that  his 
expedition  was  experimental,  with  an  ultimate  view 
to  such  invasion. 
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The  Governor-general,  however,  had  no  ddubf^ 
that  if  Zemaun  Shah  had  advanced,  he  must  have 
reached  Delhi,  as  the  Mahrattas  were  not  prc'^ 
pared  to  oppose  him,  and  were  greatly  alarmed.. 
They  afterwards,  he  states,  assembled  a  respectables 
army,  and  made  overtures  to  the  Company  to  unite 
in  repelling  him :  but,  though  these  preparationii 
might  have  enabled  them  to  dispute  the  possessioa 
of  Delhi,  or  to  niolest  his  retreat,  he  is  convinced 
that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  his 
advance.  Under  this  impression,  he  proceeds  ta 
consider  the  probable  consequences  of  that  event, 
and  particularly  as  it  would  have  affected  the  tran-r 
quillity  of  the  territories  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 

*^  In  this  case,**  he  observes,  ^*  the  numerous  ad- 
venturers in  Hindustan,  always  ready  to  enlist  for 
plunder,  would  either  have  joined  his  army,  or  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
its  advance,  to  conunit  depredations.  Bumbhoa 
Khan,  the  brother  of  Gholam  Kader  Khan,  had 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  near  Boreea  Ghaut, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  received  orders  fron^ 
Zemaun  Shah  for  this  purpose  ;  and  wrote  letters 
of  invitation  to  several  of  the  Rohillah  chiefs  at 
Ratnpore  to  join  him  ;  which,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, were  concealed  from  Nusser  Ulla  Khan. 

*^  Without  dwelling  on  the  presumption,  arising 
from  this  circumstance,**  Sir  John  Shore  continues^  - 
*^  we  are  sufficiently  apprized  of  the .  disposition 
pf  the  RohiUas,  to  be  assured  that  they  would  seiz^ 
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the  fiiist  favourable  opportunitj  for  rebeUion ;  and 
that  they  would  hare  considered  the  arrival  of 
Zemann  Shah  at  Delhi  as  furnishing  it.  The 
Patans  in  the  district  of  Furrackabad^  though  less 
ind^endent^  are  equally  disposed  to  disaffection  and 
plunder ;  and  nothing  but  the  protection  of  the 
Company's  arms  Would  have  prevented  the  greatest 
disorders  in  the  Vizier's  dominions^  if  ZemauH 
Shah  had  approached  them.  My  opinion  is,  that 
they  would  have  been  overrun  with  marauders; 
that  a  total  temporaiy  stoppage  of  the  coUectioas 
would  have  ensued;  and  that  these  disorders^  if  not 
speedily  qudled,  would  have  ebded  in  general  in* 
siirreetion. 

^^  On  this  occasion/*  he  adds^  "  Ve  had  iresh  ex- 
perience of  th^  imbecility  of  the  Viaaer's  govem*f 
mient^  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  military 
establishment.  Hie  troops  under  Almas  Were 
respectable.  The  other  farobps  of  the  Vizier,  with 
little  exception,  would  rather  have  proved  an  en* 
ctembrance  than  an  assistinee  to  the  British  forces; 
and  nothing  but  the  mobt  ikrgent  remonstrances 
would  have  ensured  the  exertions  or  supplies  of  the 
Vizier.^ 

From  these  circumstances,  Sir  John 'l^ore  justly 
concludedj  that  the  future  designs  of  the  Afghan 
monarch  must  always  be  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  British  govehiment  *;  and,  under  this  view  of 
the  subject,  he  entered  into  a  consideration  of  the 
lik^hood  of  his  future  invasion  of  Hindustan, 
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It  was  not,  he  thought^  very  probable  that  Zemaim 
Shah  would  undertake  such  an  expedition,  not* 
withstanding  the  motives,  which  might  tempt 
him  to  its  adoption*  It  was  possible  that  am 
bition^  stimulated  by  the  entreaties  and  mis* 
representations  of  the  court  of  Delhi>  might  lead 
the  Shah  to  aspire  to  the  character  of  the  deliverer  of 
India  from  the  dominion  of  infidels^  in  emulation  of 
his  grandfather  theAbdallee;  and  that  a  desire  of 
effacing  the  disgrace  of  his  late  ineffectual  attempt^ 
and  of  revenging  the  defeat  of  a  body  of  hlp  troops^  • 
which  th/e  Seikhs  had  atttcl^  after  his  retreat^ 
might  lead*  him  again  to  carry  his'  arms  eastward* 
The  Governor-general  stated  in  this  minute,  that 
by  all  the  accounts  which  he  had  received^  a  general 
(^pinion  prevailed,  that  Zemaun  Shah  would  ad<^ 
▼a&Qs  at  onCe  to  Hindustan,  without  previously 
establishing  his  authority  in  the  Punjab ;  and  thiflr 
opinion,  hoWeveir  contrary  to  probability^  was  of  a 
nature  that  should  not,  in  his  judgment,  be  alto-*' 
gethw  neglected. 

Sir.  John  Shore  professed  himself  avetve  from 
the  adc^tion  of  any  expensive  measures  of  prepara** 
tion  against  Zemaun  Shah>  designs.  The  Mah-^ 
fattas  had>  he  states^  from  a  dread  of  his  power, 
made  proposals  to  the  British  govemmtet  for 
uniting  their  forces  to  oppose  it :  but  he  was  not 
decided  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  policy  of  that 
measure  j  nor,  indeed,  whether  it  was  most  for  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  and  their  ally  the  Vizier, 
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to  support  the  Mahrattas^  or  to  leave  them  to  their 
fate.  That  the  power  of  that  nation  in  Hindustan 
should  be  diminished^  the  Governor-general  thought 
highly  desirable ;  but*  he  doubted  whether  the  sub- 
stitution of  that  of  Zemaun  Shah  would  not  be 
more  dangerous :  and  it  was  his  opinion,  that,  if 
that  monarch  should  ever  advance  to  Delhi,  the 
danger  would  be  very  alarming  to  the  Vizier ;  and 
that  it  would  require  the  greatest  vigour  and  ex- 
ertion to  preserve  peace  in  his  dominions,  ev^i 
though  the  Afghans  should  not  invade  them.  The 
Rohillas  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Governor-general's  apprehensions  upon  this 
occasion ;  and  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
might  be  found  prudent  to  require  or  compel 
the  principal  persons  of  that  tribe  to  deliver  them* 
selves  up  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
rest. 

That  there  were  just  grounds  for  these  appre-' 
hensions  cannot  be  denied..  The  invasion  of  In-* 
dia  had  always  been  too  favourite  a  project  among 
the  northern  tribes  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  to 
leave  a  hope  that  it  would  be  relinquished  from  any 
cause  but  their  want  of  power,  arising  from  inter^ 
nal  dissension,  to  carry  it  into  execution.  The 
state  of  the  whole  country,  from  the  Attock  to  llie 
Junma>  was  such,  as  opposed  no  obstacle  what-^ 
ever  to  their  advance  :  and  these  barbarians,  im- 
pressed with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  own 
valour,  and  with  hereditary  contempt  for  the  na-r 
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tives  of  India^  were  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
its  inyasion  by  a  contemplation  of  difficulties 
which  thc^r  forefathers  had  so  often  encountered 
and  overcome;  nor  was  it  more  probable^  that 
they  would  be  guided  by  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  strength  of  the  power  which  possessed  Hin- 
dustan. It  was  indeed  unlikely  that  they  should 
possess  correct  intelligence  upon  this  head ;  or^  if 
they  did^  that  their  rude  understandings^  and  savage 
pridcj  would  permit  them  to  estimate  justly  the 
efficiency  of  armies  constituted  on  different  prin- 
ciples from  their  own. 

The  occurrence  of  such  an  invasion  was  likely, 
as  Sir  John  Shore  observed,  to  excite  many  of  the 
chief  Mahomedans  to  rebellion  ;  and  their  junction 
with  the  Afghans  would  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Mahrattas  to  repel  them ;  particularly  as  this  na- 
tion^ on  such  an  occasion,  must  place  its  chief  re- 
liance upon  its  regular  brigades,  of  which  all  the 
men  were  natives  of  Hindustan,  and  most  of  the 
officers  French.  They  had  consequently  no  tie  or 
attachment  to  the  Mahratta  state,  but  that  of  tem- 
porary interest;  and  there  was  good  ground  to 
suppose,  that  under  the  establishment  of  a  Maho- 
medan  empire  in  Hindustan,  (which  must  have 
been  the  object  of  Zemaun  Shah^s  policy,)  there 
would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  corrupting  the 
fidelity  of  this  corps,  as  the  men,  of  whom  it  was 
composed,  would  have  lost  nothing  by  a  change  of 
piasters ;    and  the  officers,    under  such    revolu- 
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tion^  might  not  only  expect  to  improve  their 
condition^  but  to  obtain  better  means  of  accomplish- 
ing their  ambitions  designs ;  atid  above  all^  thote 
which  Were  directed  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
British  governments 

Upon  the  whole^  it  was  obviousj  on  this  view 
of  thiligs,  that  no  dependence  conld  be  placed  upon 
the  Mahrattas  as  an  efficient  barrier  against  the 
dangers  to  which  the  territories  of  the  English 
government  axkd  its  allies  might  be  eventually  ex- 
posed from  any  future  invasion  of  the  Afghan 
monarch  :  and  it  appeared  not  improbdble^  that  the 
schemes  of  the  invader  might  coalesce  with  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  French  corps  in  the 
service  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia^  to  whom  the  defence 
of  Hindustan  must  be  intrusted ;  and  that  if  they 
did  not,  and  if  the  French  commaader  by  his 
courage^  and  the  skilful  application  of  the  great* 
militairy  resources  which  he  had  accumulated^  should, 
defeat  Zemaun  Shah,  he  and  his  party  Would  acquire 
such  an  increase  of  fame,  influedce^  and  ppwer^  as 
would  render  them  much  more  ^kibgerous  neigh*, 
hours  tiban  either  the  Mahrattas  or  Afghaits. 

Several  expeditions  againbt  the  jElastem  settle- 
ments of  the  European  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
took  place  during  the  period  in  which  Sir  J#hn 
Shore  was  Govemor-g^ieral  of  India ;  but  these 
were  all  fitted  out  from  Madras:  and  to  the  emi*- 
nent  ability  and  energy  of  Lord  Hobart,  the 
governor  of  that  presidency,  aided .  by  the  cordiai 
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and  zealous  co-operation  of  his  majesty's  naval 
commander^  Admiral  Rainier^  the  British  govern- 
ment  was  indebted  for  the  complete  reduction  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  upon  the  island  of  Ceylon 
and  of  M alacca^  and  the  valuable  Islands  of  Banda 
and  Amboyna.  More  important  expeditions  were 
prepared  against  the  French  settlement  of  the 
Mauritius^  and  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Manilla; 
neither  of  whlch^  however,  were  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. The  first  division  of  the  armament  for 
the  latter,  which  took  place  in  1797,  had  actually 
sailed  to  Penang,  the  port  of  rendezvous ;  but  the 
complexion  of  the  accounts  received  from  Europe, 
combined  with  the  conduc^  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and 
the  general  state  of  the  native  powers  in  India, 
induced  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  to 
abandon  this  expedition. 

Sir  John  Shore,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  sailed 
for  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798. 
The  situation  of  the  diflFerent  native  powers,  at  the 
period  of  his  taking  charge  of  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  British  India,  has  been  already 
described.  It  may  be  useful  to  take  a  view  of 
their  condition  at  the  period  of  his  departure,  and 
to  examine  the  causes  of  those  great  changes 
which  had  occurred  during  his  government. 

Tippoo  Sultaun,  whose  spirit  of  hostility  was 
unabated,  had  greatly  recruited  his  resources,  and 

continued  most  active  in  his  intrigues  with  the 
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French^  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  discontented  party 
at  the  court  of  Hyderabad*  The  Nizam^  reduced 
in  reputatiou,  as  well  as  in  real  strength^  nojonger 
placed  the  confidence  which  he  had  done  in  the 
British  government^  whose  frieildship  he  had  before 
sought,  not  more  with  a  view  of  immediate  benefit 
than  of  securing,  by  the  improvement  of  those  re- 
lations upon  which  his  connexion  with  the  English 
government  was  established,  the  permanent  welfere 
and  prosperity  of  his  dominions.  Qut  disappointed 
in  those  hopes  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  assur- 
ances of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  entertain,  he  had,  in 
despair,  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
faction,  of  a  nature  the  most  dangerous  that  could 
ba  imagined  to  the  British  government. 

'At  this  period,  the  power  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia 
had  arrived  at  a  most  alarming;  eminence,  and  was 
indeed  acknowledged  paramount  over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  It  had  completely 
annihilated  the  independence  of  the  Paishwah*s  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  prince  only  exercised  a  nominal 
rule  in  the  city  of  Poonah,  under  the  immediate 
control  and  direction  of  a  subordinate  officer  of 
Sindia^  court.  By  this  revolution  in  the  Deckan, 
that  state  of  affairs  in  which  Lord  Cornwallis  left 
India  was  completely  changed.  The  strength  and 
resources  of  the  Poonah  state  were  at  the  disposal 
of  a  chief  known  to  be  imfriendly  to  the  English 
government ;  and  it  appeared  almost  certain,  from 
the  anidbition  of  Sindia,  the  position  of  his  terri- 
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tories^  the  constitution  of  his  regular  brigades^  and 
the  principles  of  those  by  whom  they  were  com- 
manded^ that  its  territories  must  ultimately  become 
the  object  of  his  attack. 

ScTeral  opportunities  had  occurred,  of  which  the 
English  government  might  have  taken  advantage, 
for  checking  the  growth  of  the  enormous  power  of 
the  House  of  Sindia ;  or  for  securing  an  alliance 
with  that  family,  which  would  have  prevented  its 
resources  being  directed  against  our  possessions  in 
India. 

Nanah  Fumavese  was  very  jealous  of  the  rising 
power  of  Sindia,  long  before  the  influence  of  that 
chief  was  established  over  the  Poonah  government; 
and  this~  jealousy  had  led  to  the  indirect  overture 
made  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  through  Hurry  Punt,  <b 
induce  that  nobleman  to  form  a  subsidiary  aUiance 
with  the  Paishwah;  but  the  approach  of  Dowlut 
Row  Sindia  to  Poonah,  after  the  death  of  the 
Paishwah,  Madhoo  Row,  changed  this  feeling  into 
that  of  alarm ;  and  Nanah  would,  at  that  moment, 
have  most  willingly  entered  into  any  alliance  with 
the  English  government  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Poonah  branch  of  the  Mahratta 
empire.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  the  inter- 
position of  the  British  nation,  at  this  remarkable 
crisis,  would  have  accomplished  that  object;  and 
the  exertion  of  our  power  and  influence  on  the 
occasion  would,  in   all   human   probability,   have 
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enabled  us  to  dictate  to  the  contending  parties  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  disputes  regarding  the 
succession  to  the  office  of  Paishwah,  and  not  only 
have  secured  the  public  interests  from  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  our  neutrality,  but 
have  added  in  the  greatest  degree  to  our  reputation. 

Madhajee  Sindia  had  repeatedly  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  English  government,  and  had  been  desirous, 
at  one  period,  of  subsidizing  a  force  from  that 
state.  His  successor,  Dowlut  Row,  had  repeatedly 
evinced  a  similar  disposition;  and  it  would  pro* 
bably  have  been  easy,  either  at  his  elevation,  or 
when  he  returned  to  Poonah  to  support  Badjerow, 
or  at  the  season  he  so  greatly  feared  an  attack 
on  his  possessions  in  Hindustan  by  the  Afghans, 
to  negotiate  an  alliance  that  might  have  effected 
the  removal  of  the  French  party,  which  was  daily 
gaining  strength. 

But  that  system  of  neutral  policy  which  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  authorities  in  England,  and 
closely  followed  by  the  Governor-general,  prevented 
any  attempt  being  made  to  avert,  or  influence,  the 
changes  at  Poonah,  or  to  improve  our  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Sindia,  although  it  was  acknowledged 
at  the  moment,  that  our  non-interference  might  be 
pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  government. 

Those  who  support  this  system  have  constantly 
asserted,  that  it  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the 
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intention  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  India.  But  it  appears  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible^  to  imagine,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  British  legislature,  when  it  imposed  restric- 
tions upon  ambition,  and  prohibited  a  policy,  having 
for  its  object  conquest  and  extension  of  territory^ 
could  ever  mean  (whatever  be  the  literal  con«- 
struction  of  the  legal  terms  by  which  its  intentions 
are  expressed)  to  deprive  the  local  government  of 
India  of  the  power  of  adopting  preventive  measures 
against  dangers  which  it  might  see  in  progress ; 
^ind  to  prescribe,  as  a  positive  maxim  of  policy  to 
ti  great  state,  a  disregard  to  the  concerns  of  its 
neighbours :  or,  in  other  words,  to  deny  to  a  go* 
vemment  the  exercise  of  that  influence  and  power 
which  its  former  wisdom  and  courage  had  acquired, 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
legitimate  means  of  maintaining  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

The  merits  of  this  system  were  fully  tried 
during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Shore, 
who  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a 
sincere  and  conscientious  desire  to  govern  India 
agreeably  to  the  strict  and  literal  sense  of  the  act 
of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  wishes  of  his  superiors 
in  England;  to  the  implicit  execution  of  whose 
orders  his  great  ability  land  experience  were  on  all 
occasions  most  zealously  applied.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  offers  an  important  lesson  to  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  government  of  British 
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India.  It  was  proved  from  the  events  of  this  ad- 
ministration, that  no  ground  of  political  advantage 
could  be  abandoned  without  being  instantly  occu- 
pied by  an  enemy;  and  that  to  resign  influence^ 
was  not  merely  to  resign  power,  but  to  allow  that 
power  to  pass  into  hands  hostile  to  the  British 
government.  The  consequence  of  political  inaction 
was  equally  obvious.  No  one  measure  of  import- 
ance was  taken,  except  the  elevation  of  Saadut 
Ally  to  the  Musnud  of  Oude,  which  the  Governor- 
general  states,  in  express  terms^  was  forced  upon 
his  adoption.  But  this  inactive  system  of  policy, 
so  far  from  attaining  its  object,  which  was  to  pre- 
serve affairs  upon  the  footing  in  which  it  had  found 
them,  had  only  the  effect  of  making  the  British 
government  stationary,  while  all  around  it  ad- 
vanced, and  of  exposing  it  to  dangers  arising  from 
the  revolutions  of  its  neighbours,  while  it  was  even 
denied  the  power  of  adapting  its  policy  to  the 
change  of  circumstances.  The  ultimate  conse- 
quences were  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
A  period  of  six  years'  peace,  instead  of  having 
added  to  the  strength,  or  improved  the  security,  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India,  had  placed  them  in 
a  situation  of  Qomparative  danger.  Though  the 
British  strength  was  not  lessened,  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  other  states  of  India  had  increased* 
The  confidence  and  attachment  of  our  allies  were 
much  shaken,  if  not  destroyed  ;  and  the  presumption 
and   hostile    disposition    of    the   principal   native 
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powers  in  India  too  clearly  show^  that  it  was  to  a 
principle  of  weakness^  or  of  selfish  policy^  and  not 
of  moderation^  that  they  ascribed  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  British  govenunent. 

The  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  our  posses- 
sions in  India  had  been  exposed  by  this  neutral  sys- 
tem of  policy^  and  the  encouragement  which  the 
^lemies  of  that  nation  had  derived  from  our  inac- 
tioBj  were  not  fully  known  till  some  time  had 
elapsed ;  but  the  period  at  which  Sir  John  Shore 
left  India,  though  a  season  of  peace^  was  regarded 
by  no  person  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject as  one  of  security:  and  the  authorities  in  £ng- 
land  had  felt^  and  expressed,  considerable  alarm  at 
the  nmnerous  dangers  which  threatened  early  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  possessions  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe. 
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iitMiNffirniATiOK  OP  uATHQfjkaa  wmuBBLsr. 


fUaHe  of  Ifviia  at  the  Oommmt^mmt  of  d^s  AilfniiMOiptipa^-r 
Maturity  of  Tifvpoo's  Plans.-^Frencb  Party  at  HyderaM 
and  PoonaH  veiy  strong. — ^Vigorous  Course  of  Policy  adopted 
ly  Marquess  Wellesley. — ^Negotiations  at  Hyderabad  and 
Pootmh. — ^Treaty  with  the  Nfeam. — ^French  Corps  in  his 
SMvioe  iisteaded.— Vkw  of  the  OaiiseB  of  the  War  iMi 

.  Tippoo«— Operthraw  of  his  Power<~Ss«abtt^naiKt  of  ike 
Gorenuntot  of  tha  Mysore.-*-PoUc}r  of  the  6avanior«^aneral 
respecting  the  conquered  Provinoes. — ^Partition  Tveaty.— 
Subsidiary  Treaty  with  the  Kajsch  of  Mysore. — ^Treaty  with 
the  Nizam. — Negotiations  at  the  lllourt'of  Poonah.— ^» 
between  Sindia  and  Holkar. — ^Treaty  of  Bassein. — ^British 
Army  marches  to  Poonah.— Maliratta  War. — Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  Rajah  of  Berar — with  Sindia.— War  with  Holkar. — 
Embassy  to  Persia. — ^Treaty  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude. — ^View 
of  the  Transactions  in  the  Carnatic. — ^Treaty  with  the  Nabob, 
vesting  the  Civil  and  Military  Government  of  the  Carnatic 
in  the  Company. — ^Marquess  Wellesley  leaves  India. — Obser- 
vations upon  the  principal  Measures  of  his  Administration. 

LoRB  Teignmouth  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment of  British  India  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley, 
a  nobleman  whose  rank  and  talents  enabled  him 
to  enter  upon  the  great  duties  committed  to  his 
charge  with  every  advantage.    The  period  at  which 
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b^  rewh»i  ln4»  *,  Wia  fm»  i^f  a  mpst  crit|ical 
ttftture  iof  Britiab  interests  w  thut  quarter  of  ^ 
^^be.  The  bo0tile  desi^s  i^.  Tippoo  S^ltaiui 
were  ripe  for  execution,  A  Fraacfa  party  W9$ 
pammomt  at  the  courts  both  of  <:he  Nizam  apd  of 
Sii^ja«  The  court  of  FoooaJi  VM  at  the  mercy  of 
the  latter  chief;  and  that  of  Berar  was  known  tQ 
he  adrer^e  to  die  English/ oK  wl(p80  progress  to 
power  it  had  long  looked  with  pecaUar  je^pnsy.  ^ 

The  country  of  0ude,  still  agitaAed  by  the  recestf: 
change  .wbjich  had  been  ma4e  in  iU  governmei^t^ 
waa  npt  likely  tp  be  kept  jya  a  state  pf  traffiquiUity 
by  its  Jiew  ruler^  Saadut  AUy^  who  continmed  to 
proclaim  his  alarms,  and  tp  call  upon  the  British 
goverpment  to  protect  hUn  ip  the  exercise  of  the 
power  to  which^  by  l^eir  interference,  he  had  been 
raised. 

The  state  of  the  Camatic  was  little  abetter- 
Omdut  nl  Omrah  had  been  only  irritated  by  ibe 
in^OGectual  attempts  made  to  iaduce  him  to  a  modi- 
fication of  Lord  Coxnwalliss  treaty^  and  he  con- 
tipqed  to  deliver  oyer  his  country  to  the  gripe  of 
^surers^  in  order  to  anticipate  his  revenue;  hy 
whi(^  means  its  resources  were  rapidly  decliniag 
at  a  period  when  it  was  obvious  liiey  must  joqq 
be  ^rgently  required  to  aid  in  the  general  defence 
of  the  empire. 


*  9^ft  April,  17M. 
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To  add  to  these  difficulties^  our  finances  were 
much  exhausted  by  the  equipment  of  large^  but 
necessary  armaments^  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  to*  the  eastward,  and  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army  of 
the.  coast  of  Coromandel  was  absent  on  those 
expeditions. 

Lord  Wellesley  had  hardly  arrived  in  Bengal, 
wh^n  an  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Tippop 
Snltaun,  and  active  intrigues  of  the  French  party  at 
Hyderabad,  demanded  all  his  exertion.  But  the 
suddenness  with  which  these  occurrences  were 
forced  upon  his  decision,  did  not  lead  him  to  resort 
to  any  of  those  delusive  political  expedients  by 
which  a  momentary  and  partial  exemption  from 
danger  is  so  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  future 
security.  His  mind  embraced  the  whole  scheme ; 
and  at  the  time  he  deliberated  upon  the  measures 
demanded  by  thQ  emergencies  of  the  moment,  he 
took  an  extended  view  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  British  dominions  in  India ;  and  having  fixed 
in  his  mind  those  principles  of  policy  which  ap- 
peared to  him  best  calculated  to  lead  to  a  state  of 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity,  he  proceeded  to 
combine  the  introduction  of  them  into  every  branch 
of  his  administration  with  the  means  requisite  for 
averting  immediate  danger. 

Before  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  Lord 
WeUesley's  government,  it  appears  of  impoitanee 
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tb  notice  those '  general  consideiutions  which  in- 
duced him  to  resolve  upon  the  system  which  he 
pursued..  This  is  the  more  essential^  as  all  poli- 
tical measures  must  be  judged  with  constant  re- 
ference to  the  actual  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  first  adopted.  Their  wisdom^  modera- 
tion, or  justice,  can  be  decided  by  no  other  crite- 
rion ;  for  tvhen  in  progress,  they  become  subject  to 
the  influence  of  an  infinity  of  events,  some  of  which 
may  be  of  a  nature  that  could  neither  be  foreseen 
nor  controlled,  and  against  the  eflects  of  which  nd 
human  wisdom  could  have  guarded. 

The  sentiments  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  had  been  fully 
developed,  leaving  no  possible  doubt  that  he  was 
disposed  to  join  zealously  in  every  effort  having  for 
its  object  the  subverting  of  the  British  power  in 
India.  The  designs  of  the  French  at  this  period 
were  known  to  be  directed  with  more  than  usual 
activity  to  that  object ;  and  the  means  which  they 
possessed  for  their  accomplishment  though  irre- 
gular, and  difiScult  of  combination,  were  far  from 
contemptible :  and  the  influence  which  individuals 
of  the  French  nation  had  established  at  the  coiirts 
of  the  Nizam  and  Sindia,  by  obtaining  the  comniand 
of  the  principal  military  resources  of  both  these 
princes,  afforded  just  ground  of  belief,  that  any  plan 
formed  for  that  end  might  eventually  receive  the 
greatest  aid  from  their  efforts.  Of  the  dispositidnid 
of  these  individuals  to  protnote  the  schemes  of  their 
country,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  and  their  powet 
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and  influence  being  stich  as  we  have  mtotioiied, 
gave  every  reasofn  to  c6iiclifde,  that  they  might 
possess  ample  xheans  of  acting  agreeably  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fhat  disposition. 

Other  circumstances  were  favourable  tb  the  de- 
signs of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  the  French.  The 
triple  alliance^  formed  by  Lord  CdrnWaUis^  as  a 
barrier  against  the  future  ambition  of  the  fo^mer^ 
had  been  annihilated  by  the  neutral  policy  of  the 
British  government;  and  the  courts  of  Hyderftr 
bad  and  Pooiiah  seemed  more  likely,  from  causes 
before  stated^  to  act  against  than  with  th^  British 
government,  m  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  Tippoo 
Stdtaun. 

The  absence  of  Doulut  Row  Sindia  from  Hin- 
dustan was,  at  this  period,  as  injurious  to  the 
British  interests  as  his  presence  at  Poonah :  for 
while  he  staid  in  the  Deckan,  the  power  of  the 
Paishwah  was  dorniant,  if  not  extinct ;  and  a  large 
corps  of  infantry,  commanded  by  French  oflicers. 
Was  kept  in  a  situation  Where  it  was  likely  that, 
either  from  the  operation  of  the  national  spirit  of 
its  officers,  or  the  ambition  of  Sindia,  it  might  be 
UA  by  events  to  act  against  the  British  government. 
On. the  otber'  hand,  the  absence  of  Sindia  from 
Hindustan  threw  upon  the  British  govefnmeiit 
idmost  the  whole  defence  of  that  quarter  of  India» 
If  invaded  by  2emaun  Shah ;  and  such  invasion  waa 
rendered  more  probable  frbfn  the  defenceless  state 
In  which  the  possesisions  of  this  chief  were,  left. 
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Under  th^te  ciromiiBtances^  Lord  Wellesley  r^ 
sotted  upon  political  measures  calculated^  in  the 
fifit  instance^  to  check  and  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Tippoo  Soltaun  and  the  French ;  ^ind^  in  the  se^ond^ 
to  effect  the  permanent  security  of  the  British  go* 
yeimiSBnt  in  India.  The  means  which  he  adopted 
for  these  purposes^  wbib  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
hope  of  security  against  the  designs  of  the  Sultaun 
9&d  th^  Frenchj  without  coming  to  extremiti^ 
with  the  former^  gave  the  surest  promise  of  war 
being  successful  in  the  event  of  its  proving  in«* 
evitabic. 

.  The  di^[K)sition  of  Ace^n  ul  Omrab,  the  prime^ 
Hiinister  at  Hyderabad^  who  had-  returned  from 
Pooaafaj  was  favourable  to  the  English  govern-* 
ment ;  but  that  minister^  howevar  secretly  adverse 
to  the  French  party  in  the  army  of  the  Nisam^  had 
not  the  power  of  dismissing  it  without  the  active 
aid  of  the  British  government }  nOr  could  he^  with 
common  attention  to  the  security  of  his  master, 
advise  him  to  disband  that  corps»  until  assiired  ot 
the  aid  of  a  large  body  of  Epglish  troops^  and  of 
eventual  protection  against  any  ni\)ust  aggression 
eS  the  Mahrattas. 

.  The  young  Paishwsdij  Ba^erow»  was  at  this  mo^ 
loent  anxioua  to  be  released  from  the  thraldom  in 
whiph  he  Was  kept  by  Doulut  Row  Sindia ;  and 
earnestly  solicited  the  interference  of  the  British 
government.    The  resident  at  his  courts  in  a  letter 
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under  date  the  Ist  of  June,  states*,  that  ^  Ae 
anthoiity  of^  that  prince  ^onld  be  restored  by 
the  appearance  of  a  strong  British  force  at  Poonab; 
and  that  Sindia,  nnder  the  circnmstance  of  Tipipoo's 
recent  aggression,  could  on  no  jast  pretence  object 
to  such  a  movement  of  our  troops ;  nor,  iff  his' 
present  condition,  be  able  to  oppose  it.** 

This  was  the  actual  state  of  affairs  when  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  resolved  to  endeavour,  through 
the!  means  of  improved  defensive  engagements,  to 
recover  the  efficient  aid  of  the  governments  of  Hy- 
derabad and  Poonah;  or,  rather,  to  prevent  the 
power  and  resources  of  those  states  from  being 
employed  against  the  British  government.  While 
endeavouring,  through  the  means  of  negotiation,  to 
effect  these  objects,  he  resolved  to  adopt  towards 
Tippoo  Sultaun  the  most  moderate  course  which 
attention  to  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  govern- 
ment under  his  charge  would  admit.  Not  was  he 
without  a  sanguine  hope,  that  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations  which  he  had  conunenced 
at  the  courts  of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad  would 
pkce  the  English  government  upon  such  a  footing 
as  would  satisfy  even  that  prince  of  the  inutility  of 
any  further  attempt  against  its  power,  and  ulti- 
mately induce  him  to  change  his  principles;  to 
abandon  his  French  allies ;  to  rest  satisfied  with  his 

♦  Colonel  Palmer. 
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own  dominions ;  and  to'  cultivate  (as  bis  true  in- 
terests dictated)  a  good  understanding  with  the 
British  nation  and  its  allies. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  appear,  that 
the  views  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  systrai 
ai  policy  were  as  moderate  ai&d  just,  as  they  were 
wise  and  enlarged ;  that  its  end  was  altogether  de<-' 
fensive;  and  that  it  was  dictated  by  a  desire  of 
security  and  peace^  not  by  a  spirit  of  ambition  or 
aggrandizement.  This  will  be  more  clearly  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  summary  of  the  leading  poli- 
tieal  events  that  occurred  during  Lord  Wellesley  s 
administration. 

Though  die  state  of  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  at 
the  period  of  that  nobleman's  arrival  in  India,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  British  interests,  some 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  promised  success 
to  measures  of  so  decided  a  nature  as  those  upon 
which  Lord  Wellesley  had  resolved.  The  chief 
minister,  Azeem  ul  Omrah,  enjoyed  a  plenitude  of 
power;  and  was  inclined  to  agree  to  any  treaty 
securing  the  government  of  the  Nizam  against  the 
future  aggression  and  excesses  of  the  Mahrattas, 
by  whom  his  power  had  been  so  recently  reduced; 
This  minister  entertained  the  greatest  jealousy  and 
alarm  at  the  designs  of  the  Sultaiin,  with  whom  his 
enemies  at  Hyderabad  had  carried  on.  the  most 
active  intrigues  during  his  absence.  He  was  sen- 
sible, from  experience,  that  however  the  corps  under 
French  officers  might  add  to  the  military  strength 
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of  the  Nizam^  it  was  not,  in  its  actual  %MXA^  e^ftaal  to 
tbe  protection  of  his  dominions  frcun  the  attaek 
with  which  they  were  tlu*eatened ;  and  he  coidd  not 
be  Ignorant,  that  any  addition  to  its  ni0Dber8>  or 
iaqvoTon^t  of  its  equipment^  would  be  likely  t<> 
excite  a  jealousy  in  the  British  govemnnent^  whidi 
ai%ht  terminate  in  an  open  sepaAtion  of  interests^ 
and  perhaps  in  a  war  between  the  court  of  Hydera* 
bad  and  the  only  state  in  India  that  could  efficiently 
protect  and  support  its  tottering  power. 
•  Under  these  impressions,  Azeem  ul  Omrah  was 
fully  disposed  to  receive  the  oyerturos  of  the  ^g- 
lish  government  for  an  improved  cannexi<^;  and 
Was'  solicitous  to  engage  that  state  to  enter  into 
cngagem^its  of  a  more  intimate  ntfture^  as  the  beert 
means  of  preserving  the  government  of  Hyderabad 
from  tlureatened  ruin.  He  had^  however^  no  easy 
task  to  conquer  the  prejudices  of  his  sovereign,  the 
Niaam,  against  such  an  blliance ;  which^  from  the 
1nef|uality  of  the  parties,  that  monarch  argoedj 
wtmld  early  terminate  iii  rendering  hiif  dominions 
virtually  dependent,  for  their  future  security,  upon 
the  British  government.  This  the  mim'ster  admit- 
ted; but  contended,  that  it  was  bett^  to  be  de- 
j[»endmt  upon  a  state  whose  regard  to  good  faith 
was  acknowledged,  and  whose  power  to  protect  was 
feEvident^  than  to  continue  exposed  to  the  treache^ 
mns  intrigues  and  unlimited  demands  of  the  Mah* 
rafctas,  or  the  more  daring  and  ambitious  projects 
of  the  Suhaun :  that,  as  it  was  dear  that  die  sitit^ 
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atioii  6f  the  state  of  Hyderabad  was  such  as  td 
render  it  impossible  to  remain  without  the  alliance! 
G^settie  one  of  those  potrers,  it  was  assuredly  #ise 
to  prefer  a  connexion  with  a  goTcmment  which 
brotight  with  its  protection  the  substantial  blessings 
0f  security  and  peace^  to  the  nominal  friendship  of 
states  whose  professed  objects  irere  plunder  and 
6onquest^  and  who  had  repeatedly  shown  that  they 
held  in  contempt  even  the  forms  of  public  &ith. 
iTie  Ni2am*s  prejudices  and  fears  being  at  last  sub- 
dued by  this  reasoning,  he  gave  his  assent  to  a 
negotiation  for  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps, 
a&d  the  increase  of  the  English  subsidiary  force, 
pifoVided  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  British  gorern- 
Duent  to  protect  his  dominions  from  any  future 
mijust  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas  should 
toter  into  the  compact. 

The  causes  which  had  led  th6  Governor-general 
to  seek  an  improved  alliance  with  the  court  of 
Hyderabad  were  of  too  urgent  a  nature,  and  too 
much  connected  with  the  immediate  security  of  the 
British  teirritories,  to  admit  of  his  being  influenced 
by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  which  the  line  of 
plolicy  that  he  pursued  might  have  upon  the  court 
df  Poonah.  That  consideration,  indeed,  could  not,' 
in  the  actua]  condition  of  afiairs,  be  for  one  mo- 
ment put  in  competition  with  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  dismissal  of  the  French  corps,  and 
^e  complete  introduction  of  the  English  induence 
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at  the  court  of  the  Nizam.-  These  points  were  of 
the  highest  importaiice,  as  they  not  only  removed/ 
at  a  period  of  real  danger,  every  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  the  company's  territories^  but  placed- 
their  power  upon  so  commanding  a  ground,  as  to* 
make  it  probable,  that  the  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  would  be  abandoned,  and  that  he  would 
purchase,  by  early  concessions,*  an  exemption  from 
the  punishment  which  his  conduct  had  provoked. 

When  mutual  interests  so  strongly  recommended 
an  alliance,  serious  difficulties  were  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  its  negotiation.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded*,  by  which  the  subsidiary  detachment  of 
British  troops  with  the  Nizam  was  made  perma- 
nent ;  and  four  battalions  were  added  to  the  two 
fixed  by  the  former  treaty 'f'.  The  Nizam  also  en- 
gaged by  this  treaty  to  disband  the  French  c6rps  in 
his  service,  and  to  deliver  over  its  officers  to  the 
British  government,  whenever  the  whole  of  the 
English  force  to  be  stationed  in  his  dominions 
should  have  reached  his  capital.  The  British  go- 
vernment became,  on  its  part,  pledged  to  arbitrate^ 
on  principles  of  impartiality  and  justice,  the  points 
in  dispute  between  him  and  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Poonah  state 

*  On  the  1st  of  September,  1798. 

t  The  subsidy  to  be  paid  by  the  Nizam,  for  the  support  of 
the  whole,  was  increased  from  57,718  rupees  per  month,  id 
201,425  rupees  per  month,  or  8,417,100  rupees  per  anfium. 
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to  that  arbitration ;  or,  in  the  event  of  that  being 
withheld^  to  protect  the  Nizam  from  any  unjust  or 
mu-easonable  demands  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  French  force  was  so  considerable  as  to  render 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  stipu- 
lated for  their  dismissal  a  more  arduous  undertaking 
ihan  its  negotiation ;  but  the  moment  was  favour- 
able for  its  accomplishment.  Raymond^  by  whom 
the  corps  was  originally  formed,  and  who  was  an 
able  man,  possessed  of  much  influence^  had  died 
some  months  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty;  and  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to 
the  command  had  occasioned  much  disunion  among . 
the  troops ;  and  though  these  were  apparently 
settled,  and  General  Perron  had  succeeded  to  that 
station,  his  character  and  influence  were  not  such 
as  to  enable  him  to  take,  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, those  decided  steps,  which,  under  other  dr^ 
cnmstances,  an  able  commander  might  have  adopted 
to  prevent  its  dissolution. 

The  measures  directed  by  the  Governor-general 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  were  well  calculated, 
from  their  celerity  and  vigour,  to  ensure  success.  A 
corps  of  four  battalions,  with  their  guns,  which  had 
been  collected  on  the  frontier  of  the  Niaam's 
dominions  during  the  negotiation,  immediately 
marched  to  Hyderabad,  where  it  joined*  the  two 
battalions  formerly  stationed  there.     The  moment 

♦  On  the  10th  of  October, 
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iBe$tf^  M  fw  a«  it  related  to  t)i$  Fm>ch  coipg,  vfs 
demanded  bf  tbe  BHtUh  residbat*:  but  th«  NwuB^ 
Mtfaw  froiP  iim  ik^ffiSDfie  of  ioti^oe^  or  atenn, 
-^gpenbA  «t  one  time  to  heait^te  how  he  should 
Uiet  i  mA  ^vea  Az^eipi  ul  OnuiEji,  whose  ch^J^vuctef 
WM  Y^eiy  ^niid>  ah?'l^^k  /rom  th^  ful^hnept  of  hifi 
jown  pkasj^  ftad  eiq>rei^sed  4  desire  to  %vpi4^  or  ^ 
ittit  to  <May^  extreputies.  The  Nizam  and  las 
JHiiaister  were^  however,  soon  brought  to  a  just 
mmst  of  die  attentioa  due  to  public  £uth;,  by  th^ 
jrepreseatations  of  the  British  resident,  who  ixb- 
fonmA  ithcm  m  the  most  express  terras,  that,  unde^ 
the  orders  of  the  Qpvemor-general,  he  cpi^d,  at 
tbfEt  «dvaJ9iced  stage  of  afiidrB,  admit  of  nothing 
^ihort  of  the  iKHQplete  execution  of  the  engagements 
into  which  the  court  of  Hyderabad  had  entei:ed 
^mth  the  Brit^h  govwnpoient ;  who^e  jinterestp  woal4 
hfi  exposed  to  the  mosl:  s^eriow^  daaager  by  aUowivg 
the  French  party  to  exist,  for  any  period  however 
'^Qft^  after  the  resol^tion  to  disband  it  had  been 
made  public.  It  was  therefore  his  de^terminatioB, 
he  lidded^  if  the  N^izam  should  contin^ue  wayeripg, 
ito  .authorize  aa  fittack  upon  the  French  cfonp  by 
l:he  British  forces ;  and  the  Hyderabad  court  woi# 
become  refi^qnsible  for  aU  the  consiequences  of  an 
,evf  ht  which  must  ever  be  deemed  the  result  of  its 
.wedkaess  (t^d  waat  of  faith.    To  <^s  conummic^* 

*  Major  James  Acliilles  Kirkfatrick. 
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tmn  wftflLflddbd  a  moftmmt  of  froop«%  .«rkiiA»  hj 
tmacmgjB.  deterauBBtum  cm.tlie  pwt  jo£  tibe  BHtkb 

*  llie  idUtarf  inorementB  ^N^di  took  ph^ 
snd  9Sd  Octotier  had  more  inflaenee  io  prodttcing  tSie  Mfilmeot 
of  the  treaty  than  th^  obligations  of  faith.    Hey  merit,  thera* 
fore,  a  ahort  notice.  ^ 

*  On  the  9th  CMonel  Aoberta's  detachment,  of  four  battal!<nir» 
With  %  proportion  oi  arlSllery,  nrriTed  fai  the  Ticinity  of  Hy* 
derabad.  On  the  same  day  six  hattaiiona  of  the  French  oorpa 
had  joined  their  cantonments :  both  these  parties  were  on  tSie 
right  bank  of  the  Moassee.  He  minister,  Azeem  nl  Omrafa, 
from  his  own  alarms  and  those  of  the  Nizam  lest  an  aetion 
ifhonid  ensae,  desired  that  Colonel  Roberts  shotild  move  to  th6 
left  bank  of  the  riyer:  this  the  resident  refused,  telling  him 
that  Ae  Ei^Hsh  corps  of  two  battalions,  nnder  Colonel  Hynd^ 
man,  stationed  at  Hyderabad,  was  already  on  the  left^  bank, 
wlKere  it  wonld  remain; 

From  the  ^h  October  until  the  19th,  every  intrigiie  was 
attempted,  and  every  evasion  tried,  to  defeat  the  fiiUiIment  of 
the  treaty.  The  Nizam  left  Hyderabad,  and  sougfht  personsd 
aafcty  from  ihe  approaching  conflict  in  the  fortress  of  Gdconda. 
The  Frendi  party  had  nunerous  supporters,  and  the  P^ah,  or 
household  horse,  whose  commander  was  in  thtir  interest,  werl^ 
lordered  to  the  capital.  When  matters  were  in  this  state,  the 
resident,  on  the  19th  October,  had  an  interview  with  the  mi^ 
Ulster,  whidi  converted  into  certainty  the  suspicions  before  en«- 
tertrined  of  the  disinclination  to  fulfil  that  artide  of  the  treaty 
Vfatdi  related  to  tibe  diAanding  of  the  French  corps.  Matters 
"were,  however,  too  far  advanced  to  recede.  Instant  arrange- 
ments were  consequently  made  for  the  attack  of  the  French  lines. 
Cohmd  Hyndman  was  moved  to  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
open  a  destructive  ^re  on  their  rear,  if  necessary,  and  to  set  fire, 
with  hot  shot,  to  their  storehouses  and  magazines ;  and  Colonci 
Bobertawas  prepared  to  take  possession  of  some  heights,  from 
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reBident  to  proceed  to  extrrauties^  put  an  end  to 
all  farther  eTasion.    An  order  was  sent  to  the 

whence  he  oould  advantageoasly  attack  their  centre.  These 
measures,  the  nature  and  intent  of  which  were  fully  explained 
hy  the  march  of  Colonel  Hyndman  to  his  position,  satisfied  the 
court  of  Hyderabad  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  the 
instant  fiilfilment  of  the  treaty  or  the  open  espousal  of  the  in* 
terests  of  the  French  party,  which,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed,  and  without  the  means  of  morin^  its  artil- 
lery, was  likely  to  be  destroyed  in  the  first  action.  The  troops  of 
the  Nizam,  on  which  this  party  most  depended  for  support,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  capital,  and  it  was  declaredly  the  intention 
of  the  English  to  bring  the  matter  to  issue  before  their  arrival. 
The  delays  and  evasions  of  the  Nizam  and  his  minister  had 
proceeded  from  fear,  and  their  alarm  was  now  greater  at  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  arti- 
cle that  required  the  dismissal  of  tlie  French  coi'ps  than  at  any 
which  oould  result  from  its  fulfilment*  Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  dismiss  the  French  officers,  amounting  to 
forty-five,  who  were  to  be  made  over  to  the  English  govern- 
ment as  prisoners  of  war.  The  men  of  the  French  battalions 
were  directed  to  be  divided  into  different  corps,  and  placed 
under  native  commanders.  The  mandate  to  this  effect  was 
sent  to  the  French  lines,  where  it  threw  both  officers  and  men 
into  |the  completest  disorder  and  tumult.  Monsieur  Perron, 
the  French  commander,  sent  to  the  resident  to  state,  that  the 
moment  he  had  received  his  dismissal  he  was  eager  to  throw 
himself  and  officers  on  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  whose  justice  and  humanity  they  looked  with  the  con- 
fidence which  was  imparted  by  the  usages  of  civilized  nations. 
An  answer  was  returned,  assuring  the  French  officers  of  every 
liberal  consideration.  On  the  Slst,  Monsieur  Perron  requested 
an  officer  might  be  sent  from  the  residency  to  the  French  lines, 
to  take  charge  of  articles  of  public  and  private  property. 
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French  camp^  by  which  the  troops  were  informed^ 
that  the  Nizam  had  dismissed  their  European  offi-' 
cers  from  his  service;  that  they  were  released  from 
their  obedience  to  these  officers ;  and  that,  if  they 
8iq)ported  them,  they  should  be  considered  and 
punished  as  traitors.  This  order,  aided  by  the 
menacing  position  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
internal  divisions  in  the  French  party,  produced  a 

Captain  Malcolm,  assistant  to  the  resident,  was  sent;  but 
before  liis  arrival  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  French  corps, 
and  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  mutineers.  Fortunately,  how 
ever,  there  were  among  them  some  men  who  had,  four  years 
before,  belonged  to  his  company,  in  the  29th  battalion  of  native 
infantry.  These  men  had  been  tempted  by  o£fers  of  promotion 
to  desert  to  the  French,  but  their  attachment  to  their  former 
officer  revived  the  moment  they  saw  him  in  danger,  and  bis  life 
was  saved  by  their  active  and  spirited  exertions.  He  pressed 
them  to  accompany  him  to  the  residency,  where  he  assured 
them  not  only  of  pardon,  but  reward.  They  declined,  saying, 
their  object  was  only  to  place  him  in  safety,  and  rejoined  their 
comrades. 

During  the  day  and  night  of  the  21st  the  French  lines  pre* 
sented  a  scene  of  confusion' and  turbulence.  Monsieur  Perron 
and  almost  all  the  European  officers  managed  to  make  their 
escape  at  night  to  the  English  camp,  and  their  gratitude  for 
the  measures  adopted  to  save  them  ^m  danger,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  received  and  treated,  made  them 
for  the  moment  forget  all  hostile  feeling.  The  men  of  their 
corps  were  surrounded  at  daylight  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and, 
owing  to  the  good  arrangements  and  moderation  of  Colonel 
Roberts,  before  the  evening  of  that  day,  this  large,  well- 
disciplined,  and  well-appointed  body  of  men,  were  completely 
disarmed,  without  the  loss  of  one  life. 

Vol.  L  •  P 
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violent  mutiny  in  [their  lines^  of  which  immediate 
advantage  waa  taken.  A  strong  hody  of  horse  be- 
longing to  the  Nizam^  and  the  whole  of  the  British 
force^  surrounded  the  French  cantonments.  The 
men  who  continued  in  a  state  of  mutiny  were  pro* 
mised  a  liquidation  of  their  pay^  and  future  service, 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms ;  to  which^  after  some 
discussion^  they  consented:  and,  in  a  few  hours,  a 
corps,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand men,  and  who  had  in  their  possession  a  train 
of  artillery,  and  an  arsenal  filled  With  every  de- 
scription of  military  stores,  was  completely  dis- 
armed, without  one  life  having  been  lost. 

Such  is  the  short  history  of  this  great  political 
measure.  The  wisdom  with  which  it  was  planned, 
and  the  promptness  and  vigour  displayed  in  the 
execution,  gave  alarm  to  the  enemies  of  the  British 
government,  and  diffused  joy  and  confidence  among 
our  subjects  and  allies ;  and  these  early  impres- 
sions materially  promoted  the  future  success  of 
Lord  Wellesley*s  administration. 

Negotiations  for  an  improved  defensive  alliance 
were  carried  on  at  Poonah  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  same  activity,  as  at  Hyderabad;  but  with 
very  different  success.  The  measures  taken  at 
Hyderabad  were  regularly  communicated  to  the 
Paishwah ;  but  that  prince,  either  influenced  by  his 
weak  counsellors,  or  acting  under  the  control  of 
Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  obstinately  withheld  his  formal 
consent  to  any  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the 
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Britisb  goTerament  to  arUtrate  in  hib  disptites  with 
the  court  of  Hyderabad. 

The  double  injury  which  th6  intete^U  oi  thq 
Britisb  government  sufltained  by  the  absence  of 
Sindia  from  his  northern  possessions^  and  by  his 
presence  in  the  Deckan^  gave  that  government  th^ 
justest  grounds  to  use  every  endeavour  ty  oblige 
him  to  leave  Poonah;  and  as  it  Was  evidevl^  from 
the  state  of  the  'English  army  in  Hindustan^  and 
the  weakness  of  Sindia  in  that  quarter^  that  we  ha4 
the  power»  if  ever  actuated  by  ambition^  of  seizing 
his  most  valuable  possessions ;  the  urgent  solicitude 
whidi  we  showed  upon  this  occasion  could  not  be 
misinterpreted,  or  ascribed  to  any  motive  but  that 
by  which  it  was  really  {Nrodnced* 

A  change  occurred  in  the  councils  of  Doulut 
Row  Sindia*  of  a  nature  that^  at  one  peridd,  nm^d 
hope  of  a  successfril  termination  to  the  discussiona 
at  Poonah.  That,  ho  we  ver^  was  disappointed;  and^ 
after  a  negotiation  marked  by  weakness  and  evasion 
on  the  part  of  the  Paishwah,  and  by  intrigue  and 
duplicity  on  that  of  Sindia,  the  British  government 
was  forced  to  proceed  in  its  operations  against  the 
Sultaun  without  any  satisfactory  settlement  with 
either  of  these  chiefs,  who  were  strongly  suspected 
(particularly  Sindia)  to  be  at  this  period  much  moro 
inclined  to  take  part  with  our  enemy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 

«  In  tbe  VDonik  erf" August,  1799., 
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causes  whicB  led  to  the  war  with  Tippoo  Suhaun ; 
and  the  condact  pursued  by  the  Marquess  Welles- 
ley  previously  to  that  events  and  on  its  occurrence. 

The  whole  tenour  of  Tippoo  Sultaun's  proceed- 
ings»  subsequent  to  the  peace  concluded  by  Loid 
Comwallis,  had  shown  an  implacable  spirit  of  re* 
venge  towards  the  British  goTemment^  which  ap- 
peajned  to  be  rather  inflamed,  than  mitigated^  by  die 
unremitting  endeavours  that  were  made  to  conci- 
tiate  his  friendship.  His  intrigues  at  Hyderabad, 
his  embassies  to'  Poonah^  to  the  Mauritius,  to 
Cabul,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  were  all  the  resuk  of 
the  same  animosity;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
British  power  in  India  continued  to  be  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  contemplation.  Though  this 
disposition  had  been  long  evident  in  him,  and  had 
prodnced,  more  than  once,  considerable  danger  to 
4>ur  interests,  it  had  not  (previously  to  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Wellesley)  shown  itself  in  any  direct  act 
of  hostility.  Immediately  after  that  period  a  com- 
munication had  taken  place  respecting  a  boundary 
dispute  in  Wynaud ;  on  which  occasion,  that  noble- 
man, overlooking  the  impropriety  of  Tippoo*s 
moving  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  districts  in 
dispute,  had  made  a  proposition  in  the  most  mild 
and  conciliatory  terms  for  an  amicable  adjustm^t 
of  the  difference.  The  Sultaun,  therefore,  had  not 
the  slightest  pretext  to  complain  of  the  English 
government:  he  had,  indeed,  never  alleged  any ;  and 
his  letters  had  uniformly  expressed  his  satisfaction 
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with  its  conduct^  and  the  firmest  reliance  upon  it^ 
contimied  friendship. 

It  wftSi  therefore^  with  some  astonisIuDnent  tha|; 
the  Governor-general  received  •  acconnt»  of  the 
arrival  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Snll^un  at  the 
Isle  of  France;  and  of  the  proclamation  issued  a^ 
that  Island,  with  their  participation  and  sanction^^ 
inviting  volunteers  to  enter  into  the  service  of 
Tippoo,  who  was  represented  in  this  document  tq 
he  on  the  eve  of  commencing  an  attack  upon  the 
English,  in  concert  with  the  French  government. 

This  public  denunciation  of  hostility  appeare4 
so  imprudent  and  precipitate^  that  the  first  account 
of  it  was  received  with  great  doubt^  and  the  Gor 
vemor-general  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make  patienf 
inquiry,  and  substantiate  its  authenticity,  before  h^ 
made  it  the  ground  of  any  measures,  even  of  defen* 
sive  preqaution. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  is  fully  stated  by 
Lord  Wellesley  in  a  minute  f  in  which  his  Lord^ 
ship  gives  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  ambasr 
sadors  of  the  Sultaun  at  the  Isle  of  France;  and 
their  proceedings  there,  in  the  following  words:-— 

^^  Tippoo  despatched  two  ambassadors,  who  em^ 
barked  at  Mangalore  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
arrived  there  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  January, 
1798.    They  hoisted  Tippoo's  colours,  upon  enter- 

*  Upon  the  ISth  of  Jane,  1798. 

t  Under  date  the  \2th  of  August,  1798, 
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ing  tbe  harbour  of  Port  Nord  Onest;  were  received 
publicly  and  formally  by  the  French  govemment, 
with  every  circumstance  of  distinction  and  respect; 
and  were  entertained  during  their  continuance  in 
the  Island  at  the  pubUc  expense.  Previously  to 
their  arrival^  no  idea,  or  rumour^  existed  in  the 
island  of  any  aid  to  be  famished  by  the  French,  or 
of  any  prospect  of  a  war  between  him  and  the 
Company. 

*^The  second  day  after  the  ^arrival  of  the  ant- 
bassadors  an  advertisement  was  published,  of  the 
same  purport  as  the  proclamation;  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  proclamation  was  fixed  up  in 
the  most  public  places*  and  circulated  through  the 
town.  One  of  the  ambassadors  was  said  to  be 
conversant  with  the  French  language.  A  person 
accompanied  the  embassy  from  Mangalore,  who 
was  habited  in  the  Turkish  dress,  who  spoke 
French  and  English  with  uncommon  correctness 
and  fluency,  and  who  appeared  to  possess  consi* 
derable  knowledge  and  talents,  and  to  be  well  ac* 
quainted  with  most  of  the  country  languages 
of  India.  This  person  had  been  known  at  Bus* 
sorah  by  the  name  of  Abdullah  ;  at  Surat,  by  diat 
of  Dervish ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  France  passed  unddr 
that  of  Talomash ;  under  which  last  name  he  had 
also  passed  in  Bengal,  where  he  resided  for  some 
years.  The  ambassadors,  far  from  protesting 
against  the  matter  or  style  of  the  proclamation, 
held  without  reserve,  in  the  most  open  and  public 
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manner^  the  same  language  which  it  contained,  witli 
M^ect  to  the  oflPensive  war  to  be  cemmeiieed 
against  the  British  possessions  in  India  t  they  even 
suffered  the  proclamation  to  be  publicly  distributed 
at  thmr  own  honse.  Talema^h's  conversation^ 
though  with  more  caution  and  mystery,  corre* 
sponded  iq  substance  with  theirs.  In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances,  an  unlyersal  belief  pre- 
vailed in  the  island,  that  Tippoo  would  make  an 
immediate  attaek  on  the  British  possessions  in 
Indifi  3  which  opinion  had  gained  so  much  ferine, 
that  the  persons  who  gave  this  evidence,  and  all 
those  who  arrived  at  that  period  in  Indkt  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  expected  to  find  us  at  war  with 
Tippoo;  but  they  all  concurred  in  declaring,  that 
the  temerity  of  Tiiq>oo*s  designs  had  excited  ge- 
neral ridicule  in  that  island.  The  ambassadors 
weie  present  in  the  island  when  the  French  goven^ 
ment  proce^ed  to  act  under  the  'prodamaticm  in 
question ;  and  they  aoded  a|id  assisted  the  execution 
of  it,  by  making  promises  in  the  name  of  T^poo^ 
ibv  the  purpose  of  ^iticing  recruits  to  enlist. 
They  ptopoaed  to  levy  men  to  any  practicable  ex^ 
tent,  stating  their  powers  to  be  unUluted  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  the  fbree  to  be  raised. 

^  llie  ambassMovs  aided  and  assisted  in  a  levy 
of  an  hundred  officers,  and  fifty  privates,  for  the 
service  of  Tij^oo,  under  the  terms,  and  for  the 
purposes,  stated  in  the  proclamation.-  Few  of  the 
officers  are  of  any  experience  or  skill;   and  the 
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privates  are  the  refuse  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
democratic  rabhle  of  the  island:  some  of  them  are 
yoluiiteers :  others  were  taken  from  the  prisons^ 
and  compelled  to  embark:  several  of  them  are 
Cafr^es^  and  people  of  half  caste.  With  such  of 
these  troops  as  were  volunteers^  the  ambassadora 
entered  into  several  stipulations  and  engagementa 
in  the  name  of  Tippoo. 

'^  On  the  7th  of  March^  1798^  the  ambassadora 
embarked  on  board  the  French  frigate  Preneuse^^ 
together  with  the  force  thus  raised;  and  they  pub* 
licly  declared  an  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon^  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  more  re^ 
emits  for  the  same  service. 

*^  The  proclamation  therefore  originated,""  his 
lordship  adds,  '^  in  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  was  distributed  by  their, 
agents;  was  avowed  in  every  part  by  their  own, 
public  declaration ;  and,  finally,  was  executed,  ac^ 
cording  to  its  tenour,  by  their  personal  assistance 
and  co-operation. 

^*  The  proclamation  itself  furnishes  the  most, 
powerful  internal  evidence  of  the  concurrence  ot 
the  ambassadors  in  all  ita  essential  parts.  The 
principal  facts  stated  therein  are : 

^^  That  Tippoo  Sultaun,  through  two  ambassa- 
dors, despatched  for  the  purpose  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  had  addressed  letters  to  the  colonial  as- 
sembly, of  the  Isle  of  France;  to  all  the  generals 
employed  there;   and  to  the  executive  directory 
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of  France;   and  had  made  the  following  proposi- 
tions :— 

^^  1st,  That  he  desired  to  form  an  alliance,  offen-» 
sive  and  defensive,  with  France ;  and  offered  to 
maintain  at  his  expense,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war  in  India,  whatever  troops  should  he  fur-« 
nished  by  the  French;  and  to  supply  (with  the  eX^ 
caption  of  certain  stores)  every  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  war. 

''  ddly.  That  he  had  given  assurances  that  all 
his  preparations  were  already  completed ;  and  that 
the  generals  and  officers  would  find  every  thing 
necessary  for  carrying  on  a  species  of  war  to  which 
Europeans  have  not  been  accustomed  in  their  con- 
tests with  the  native  powers  in  India. 
-  *^  3dly,  That  he  only  waited  for  the  succour  of 
France,  to  declare  war  against  the  English ;  and 
that  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  expel  the  English 
from  India. 

"  Upon  the  ground  of  these  facts,  the  proclama- 
tion recommends  a  general  levy  of  men  for  the 
service  of  Tippoo  ;  and  it  concludes,  by  assuring 
all  the  citizens,  who  shall  enlist,  that  Tippoo  will 
give  them  an. advantageous  rate  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances,  which  will  be  fixed  by  his  ambassadors,  who 
will  also-  engage,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
that  the  Frenchmen,  who  shall  have  enlisted  in  his 
army,  shall  never  be  detained  there  after  they  shall 
have  expressed  a  desire  of  returning  to  their  native 
country,*^  .. 
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After  some  comments  upon  the  avowed  pvpoae 
of  this  proclamation,  the  Governor-general  draws 
such  a  series  of  conclusions  from  the  facts  adduced 
and  the  arguments  used,  as  estabUsbed^  on  incoii* 
trovertible  grounds,  the  hostile  nature  of  Tippno's 
proceedings  throughout  the  whole  of  this  negotia-* 
tion  with  the  French  gOTemment  of  the  Isle  of 
France ;  the  character  of  which  was^  his  lerdshqi 
justly  observes,  strongly  corroborated  by  the  ooa^ 
duct  of  that  prince  in  his  communications  with 
other  powers :  and  concludes  these  observations  by 
recording  his  opinicm,  that  the  miotive  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  in  sending  an  embassy  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  ^^  was  no  other  than  that  avowed  in  bJi 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  published  un-r 
der  the  eyes  of  his  own  ambassadors :  an  wdent  de- 
sire to  expel  the  Brituh  nation  from  ImUoT 
.  From  a  conviction  of  such  being  bis  inteQliMis 
the  Governor-general  was  iully  satisfifsdt^  as  \kgi 
stated  in  a  letter  *  to  the  court  of  diiieQtwpf  ^^  liat 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Tippoo  Snltaim^  for  tbft 
purpose  of  frustrating  the  execution  of  his  uups^^ 
voiced  and  unwarrantable  projects  of  amHtioii  an4 
revenge,  appeared  to  be  desianded^  by  thd  409iid«»t 
maxims  of  justice  and  policy.^ 

^'  The  act*'  (his  lordship  adds  i^  the  name  di^ 
spatch)  ^^  of  Tippoo  Sultaun*s  ambassadors,  ratified 
by  himself,  and  followed  by  the  admission  of  a 

*  Under  date  the  13th  of  September,  1709. 
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FVeach  force  into  his  army,  was  equiTalent  te  a 
public,  unqualified,  and  unambiguous  declaration  of 
war :  but,  while  his  hostile  purpose  had  beeu 
clearly  manifested,  the  immediate  means  of  accpm-* 
pHahing  it  had  happily  disappointed  the  ardour  of 
his  hopes.** 

The  immaturity,  however,  of  the  Sultaun's  plans^ 
formed,  ii|  Lord  Wellesley's  opinion,  the  strongest 
reason  for  an  immediate  attack  upon  his  posses-* 
sions ;  and  such  was  his  lordship's  original  inten<»< 
tion :  but  this  he  was  obliged  to  iilter  by  reason  of 
the  delay  that  was  to  be  i^prehended  in  assembling 
the  army  on  the  coast  of  Corcmiandel,  a^  it  hiid  been  ' 
feduced  to  a  very  low  establishment,  and  was  in  a 
very  divided  and  unequipped  state.  He  made  no 
communication  whatever  to  Tippoo  Sultaim  on  the 
subject  of  his  proceedings,  till  the  military  pr^a-^ 
latioiip,  both  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  were  com- 
plete; and  the  course  of  the  ^v^nts,  which  has  beei) 
described,  had  not.  merely  restored  the  alli&nce  with 
t^  Nizam,  but  had  reqder^d  it  so  eflScient  M  tp 
secure  the  iull  application  of  the  resources  of  that 
prince  in  aid  of  the  common  cause  ^, 

*  Th#  visw  which  Lord  Wellesley  took  at  this  period,  of 
the  conduct  of  Tippoo  SaltauD,  and  of  the  great  chaDges  which 
Vad  recently  occurred  in  the  political  condition  of  the  native 
states  of  India,  claims  our  particular  attention.  A  reference  (a) 
to  his  ahle  minute  of  the  ISth  of  August,  1798,  will  not  only 
show  the  necessity  of  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to 
(«)  Vide  Appendix,  No.  m. 
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When  these  essential  measures  of  precautionary 
policy  were  accomplished,  Lord  Wellesley  addressed 
a  letter*,  to  the  Sultaun,  in  which,  after  replying 
in  a  most  moderate  and  conciliatory  manner  to  a 
letter  from  that  prince,  respecting  some  villages  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  to  the  re- 
venues of  which  he  laid  claim,  his  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  expostulate  upon  the  nature  of  the  con- 
hexion  which  he  had  recently  formed  with  the 
French  government ;  and  pointed  out,  in  the  most 
explicit  and  strongest  terms,  the  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  it.  **  This  connexion"  (Lord 
Wellesley  observes)  "  not  only  threatens  to  sub- 
vert the  foundations  of  friendship  between  you  Mid 
the  Company,  but  to  introduce  into  the  heart  of 
your  kingdom  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion ;  to  shake  your  own  authority ;  to  weaken 
the  obedience  of  your  subjects ;  and  to  destroy  the 
religion  which  you  revere.** 

His  lordship,  in  this  letter,  after  adverting  to  the 
aihicable  professions  of  Tippoo,  and  the  proofs 
which  the  Company's  government  had  given  of  a 
sincere  disposition  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  him,  states  the  causea 
which  had  obliged  that  government  and  its  allies  ta 

avert  immediate  danger,  bnt  will  convey  a  just  idea  of  ttiat 
system  of  policy  which  he  determined  to  pursue,  and  explain 
those  fundamental  principles  which  regulated  every  act  of  hi9 
administration. 
♦  Under  date  the  8th  November,  1798. 
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tAopt  measures  of  precaution  add  defence  r  but 
those,  liis'lordship  added,  were  not  connected  witii 
any  yiews  incompatible  with  their  respective  en* 
gagem^its,  ai^d  were  directed  to  no  object  but  that 
of  maintaining  the  permanent  security  and  tian* 
qinllity  of  the  dominions  of  each.  He  earnestly 
recommended  this  letter  to  the  serious  considera* 
tion  of  the  Sultaun ;  to  whom  he  stated  his  inten^- 
tion  of  deputing  Major  Doveton  (an  officer  well 
known  to  the  Sultaun)  to  explain,  in  a  full  man^ 
ner,  those  means  which  appeared  most  likely  to 
banish  distrust  and  suspicion »  and  to  establish 
peace  and  good  understanding  on  durable  founda* 
tions. 

^'  I  shall  expect  your  answer,**  said  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  ^^  to  this  letter,  with  an  earnest  hope  that  it 
may  correspond  with  the  pacific  views  and  wishes 
of  the  allies ;  and  that  you  may  be  convinced,  that 
you  cannot  in  any  manner  better  consult  your  true 
interests,  than  by  meeting,  with  cordiality,  the  pre<» 
sent  friendly  and  moderate  advance  to  a  satis&c- 
tory  and  amicable  settlement  of  all  points  on  which 
any  doubt  or  anxiety  may  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
either  of  yourself  or  of  the  allies." 

The  accounts  which  had  been  received  of  the 
landing  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  and  the 
immediate  or  remote  connexion,  which  that  expe- 
dition was  supposed  to  have  with  an  attempt  upon 
India,  had  confirmed  Lord  Wellesley  in  his  belief 
of  the  absolute  necessity. of  either  compelling  Tip- 
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poo  Sultaun  to  detach  himself  from  the  inttiesta  of 
France^  or  deprinng  him  of  the  means  to  oo^dperate 
with  that  aation  in  any  project  hostile  to  the  Bri- 
tish government.    The  great  yictory  gained  over 
the  French  fleet  by  Lord  Nelson^  intelligence  of 
which  had  reached  Bengal  on  the  21st  of  October ; 
the  extraordinary  success  which  had  attended  the 
measnres  adopted  at  Hyderabad ;  and  the  complete 
state  of  the  preparation  of  the  armies  at  Madias 
and  Bombay;   led  Lord  Wellesley  to  expect^  when 
he  wrote  "i^  to  the  Sultaun^  that  the  latter  wonld  ao* 
cede  to  the  proposal  for  a  pacific  negotiation^  and 
that  the  terror  of  the  British  arms  would  rendar 
their  actual  employment  unnecessary.     Notwith* 
standing  this  hdpe,  he  resolved  to  be  prepared  for 
every  event;   he  accordingly  proceeded  in  person 
to  Madras^   that>    by   being   near   the    scene   of 
negotiation  or  military  operations^  he  ipight  avoid 
the  incalculable  evils  of  delay;   and  give  to  the 
public  service  the  advantage  of  prompt  deciaion 
upon  every  questions  military  or  political^  which 
coidd  arise*     He  informed -f*  Tippoo  Sultaun  of 
this  resolution^  and  at  the  same .  time  urged  him 
to  give  the  earliest  and  most  serious  consideration 
to  the  communication  which  he  had  made  to  him 
in  his  former  letter. 
Lord  Wellesley  reached  Madras  on  the  3Ist  of 

*  Under  date  the  Sth  Norember. 

t  In  a  letter  dated  the  10th  of  December. 
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December,  and  foimd^  cm  his  arriTal  tbere^  a  reply 
had  been  received  fitmi  the  Snltltun  to  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  that  prince  before  he  left 
Calcutta, 

llppoo>  in  hifi  reply>  repeated  hia  former  pro«* 
feaaions  of  unalterable  friendship  to  the  English } 
expressed  his  bad  opinion  of  the  Ftench  ;  and  as^ 
8Wted»  that  the  reputed  embassy  to  the  Manritios 
tMa  merdy  a  mercaiktile  speculation  of  some  of  his 
*ubjects,  and  its  destination  to  the  French  islands 
altogedier  aceidentaL  Fotty  persons^  he  stated^ 
among  whom  were  twelve  artificers>  had  returned 
in  the  vessel  sent  there ;  and  to  some  of  these  he 
had  given  senrioe,  and  others  had  departed  from 
hia  dominions.  ^  But  the  Freneh^**  he  observes 
in  this  letteri  ^^  who  are  full  of  vice  and  deceit^ 
have  perhaps  taken  advantage  of  the  departure  of 
the  shipi  to  put  about  rqports^  with  a  view  to  ruffle 
the  minds  of  both  governments/* 

In  this  comi)iunication^  Tippoo  expressed  great 
BUiprise  at  the  allusion  to  war  In  the  Govemor-ge« 
neral*s  letter;  and>  on  this  groundj  he  evaded  an 
assent  to  the  proposition  made  of  deputing  Mfgor 
Doveton,  as  he  conceived  no  further  means  than 
those  already  taken  could  be  necessary  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  a  friendship  resting  upon 
such  firm  foundations  as  that  which  then  existed 
between  him^  the  Brij;ish  government^  and  its 
allies. 

In  his  answer  to  this  evasive  letter^  Lord  Wel« 
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l^ley  stated  in  ^he  fullest  manner  the  grounds  -of 
the  measures  which  he  had  adopted.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  embassy  to  the  Mauritius  were 
recapitulated;  and  the  Sultaun  was  further  inform- 
ed that,  by  his  conduct^  he  had  compelled  the  allies 
to  seek  relief  frmn  the  ambiguous  and  anxious  state 
in  which  they  had  been  placed  for  years  past;  and 
that  they  could  no  longer  suffer  those  constant  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  hostile  negotiations  with 
their  enemies,  which  exposed  them,  during  a  period 
of  supposed  peace,  to  all  the  solicitude,  and  lumrd, 
and  much  of  the  expense,  of  war.  In  reply  to  that 
part  of  Tippoo's  letter  in  which  he  evaded  osr 
negotiation,  Lord  Wellesley  observed,  ^^  That  a  new 
arrangement  had  become  indispensable,  in  confro* 
quence  of  that  Princess  new  engagements  with  the 
coililnon  enemy  of  the  allies;*'  and,  after  repeating 
his  entreaties  to  the  Sultaun  to  meet  with  cordiality 
this  moderate  and  sincere  advance  to  an  amicable 
explanation,  he  plainly  informed  him,  that  no  fur- 
ther delays  cakVi  be  admitted;  and  required  an 
answer  to  the  letter  then  sent,  a  day  after  its 
receipt. 

This  letter  was  dated  the  9th  of  January,  and  it 
reached  the  Sultaun  about  the  15th  of  that  month. 
No  reply,  however,  was  received  to  it  until  the  13tlt 
of  February,  when  a  short  letter  was  received,  which 
took  a  very  cursory  notice  of  Lord  Wellesley*8 
proposition  in  the  following  terms :  "  Being  fre- 
quently disposed  to  make  excursions,  and  himt,  I 
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am  accordingly  proceed]Xig;i]^oii  a  hunting  excur-* 
sion.  You  will  be  pleased  to  despatch  Major 
DoYjcton^  (about  whose  coming  your  friendly  pen 
has  repeatedly  wnttehO-slightly  attended.""  • 

The  Soltaun's  delay  Jn  replying  to  the  letter  of 
the  9th  of  January  had  been  considered  as  a  re- 
jection of ; the  .'proposition  for.  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, combined  with  a  design  to  procrastinate  till 
the.  &Tourable  season  for  the  attack  of  his  capital 
was  past.  Under  such  impressions,  which  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  his  deputing  at  this  period 
another,  embassy  to.the  Isle  of  France,  the  British 
army,  under  Geiia^  Harris,  and  the  Nizam's  army 
under.  Meer :  Allum,  had  been  directed,  on  the  3d 
of  February,  to  adi^nce  against  his  dominions.  ' 
'  Lord  Wellesley,  however  ♦,  acknowledged .  the 
receipt  of  the  Sultaun's.  last  short  letter;  md  in- 
formed him. that  his  long  silence  on  so  important 
and  pressing  an  occasion'  had  compelled  his  lord* 
ship  to.the  measures  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
deputation  of  Major  Doveton,  his  lordship  stated, 
nnder  actual  circumstances,  could  be  productive  of 
no; advantage;  but  that  as  the  allies  still  retained 
a  desire  to  effect  a  settlement.  General  Harris  had 
been  instructed  to  receive  any  embassy  which  Tip^ 
poo  might  send;  and  he  was  empoweredto  enter 
iirto  a  new  treaty : of  friendship: with  him,  founded 
^ipcHi  such  conditions  as  should  appear  to  the  allies 

*  In  a  letter  dated  the  29iid  of  February. 
Vol.  I.  Q 
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wcnire  asid  pamaaent  peace* 

It  will  be  osefiil^  before  toackilig  oa  t^ 
of  thewarwidi  Tirppoo  S^llatIl^  to  adftrtte  1^ 
mtnM  of  die  tenoM  on  ythkk  t&e  GcnrenMr^- 
«enlwaii  diapoMi^  at  iliflbmnt  periodfl,  to  (^ 
an  aniicaMe  aettlement  willi  tbatpiiMe;  w  areCetw 
ence  to  tbem  will  best  tlMwtliepriiiriplM^f  pdUcy 
by  wbich  Lovd  WeUedey'i  eoMhact  waa  gorcmat 
tAnmf^Kn*  tke  wbole  of  ^u  aiAaoda  and  4iffieall 
proceeding. 

Ytam  bis  kNrdabip'g  letter  to  the  oowt  of  dimv 
tata*,  it  «i^peai>s,  tbat,  wbea  be  dasoovered  flM^ 
iaadeqaacy  of  the  meant  reqnitite  to  reduce  tbe 
Sultaim'a  power  and  resoaroes  by  a  sadden  aadl 
vnespeded  attack^  hia  views  were  fimited  to  the 
^ktaching  of  that  prinee  from  bis  friendahip  witii 
the  fVench  nation;  and  i^t  be  wooM baiw  been 
eantenited  with  any  adjnstmeot  wbicb  ^foed  a 
NnaonaUe  prospect  of  secnring  Ibat  ol^ect.  Tbai 
be  jodged  tni^t  be  effected  by  ibe  ^establiflbment 
of  a  permanent  resident  at  Seringapatam ;  the  idia^ 
uisnim  of  aU  tbe  French  in  the  Siaka«a*6  aeandee; 
amd  6ieir  peipetual  exdnsion  from  bis  aanies  and 
domiaions* 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French^  if  it  bad 

U0t  been  originaUy  planned  with  a  view  to  4lie 

ssiataaoe  of  Tippoo^  night,  the  €?o>f«mor  gcaeiad 

*  Dated  the  Si  of  August  1790. 
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thongbt,  be  eanverted  to  that  fuirpose.    This  ren- 
dered tke  feductioB  o(  the  Sultaun's  power  more 
wrgtDt  than  before;  while  the  suceeoi  at  Hyderabad, 
and  iSnM  forward  state  of  die  military  preparations 
»t  Madms  and  Bombay^  made  die  accomplishment 
of  it  les9  difficult.     These  conaideradoiis  caused 
jLord  Wellesley  to    extend    his    views;    and^   at 
the  period  when  he  addressed  the  letter  of  die 
61^  jof  Noyember  to  the  Sultawl^  he  was  resolved^ 
in  addition  to  the  terms  before  # pecified,  to  insist 
upon  exchanging  die  province  of  Canara  (the  only 
line  of  sea^bast  jn  Tippoo'«  possession)  for  ^n 
equal  extent  of  territory  in  scmie  other  qnartert 
for  he  conceived  such  an  adjustment  was  then  re* 
qnisite,  to  afford  complete  security  against  «ny 
designs  which  the  Sultaun  might  have  in  combi* 
nation  with  the  French^  whose  intercourse  witii 
Mysore  would  by  this  arrangement  have  been  com^ 
pletely   cut   oflF.     No   opportunity^  however,  was 
o&red  of  discussing  these  terms  ;^  and  the  perse- 
verance of  the  Sultaun  in  the  eidtivation  of  a  conr 
nexion  with  the  French,  and  his  neglect  of  every 
advance  to  an  amicable  setdement,  combined  with 
die  concetitrated  state  of  die  forces  of  die  British 
government  and  the  Nizam,  made  die  Govemor- 
g^ieral,  after  his  arrival  at  Madras,  resolve  to  add 
to  the  other  demands,  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
expense  to  which  the  hostile  and  treacherous  con- 
duct of  Tippoo  had  exposed  the  allies. 
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It  was  not  till  the  month  of  Febniary,  1799,  that 
the  Governor-general  found  hiniself  compelled  to 
abandon  all  hopes*  of  effecting  any  amicable  settle- 
ment. He  then  directed  the  British  armies*,  to 
advance  against  Tippoo;  empowering,  however, 
the  commander-in-chief.  General  Harris,  to  treat 
with'  him,  if  he  showed  a  sincere  desire  for  pieace. 
The  terms  upon  which,  this  was  to  be' concluded 
were,  of  course,  to  depend  upon  the  stage  of  the 
war  at  which  n^otiations  commenced;  but  in  the 
event  of  any  decided  victory,  or  of  the  batteries 
against  his  capital  haying  been  opened,  the  demands 
were  to  be  extended  to  the  cession  of  one  half  of 
his  .dominions,  and  .the  payment  to  the  allies  of  two 
crore  of  rupees ;  and  he  was  to  be  required  to'  give 
four  of  his  sons,  and  four  of  his  principal  officers, 
as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  these 
conditions. 

The  army  under  General  Harris  having  been 
joined  by  that  of  the  Nizam,  had  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  Mysore  on  the  3d  of  March,  without 
opposition.  The  Sultaun,  as  soon '  as  he  saw  the 
advanced  state  of  the  preparations  of  the  allies,  had 
hastened  to. attack  the  Bombay  army  under  General 
Stuart,  which  was  posted  in  the  country  of  Coorg» 
and  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  his  ca- 
pital. Being  repulsed  in  this  attack,  with  great  loss, 
his  next  object  was  to  obstruct  the  march  of  General 
Harris's  army,  which  he  met  between  Sultanpet  and 
Malavelly  on  the  27th  of  March,  where  a  psoijal 
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action  to^k  place^  which  termmated  in  the  Sultaun's 
defeat^  and  instant  retreat  to  Seringapatam ;  and 
that  fortress,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was  regularly 
invested  by  the  combined  armies  of  the  British  go« 
vemment  and  the  Nizam. 

The  Sultaun,  who  had  hitherto  entered  into  no 
commnnication  whatever  with  General  Harris,  ad* 
dressed  a  short  note  to  that  officer  on  the  9th  of  April, 
in  which  he  required  to  know  the  cause  of  the  hos- 
tile advance  of  the  British  army.  In  answer  to  this 
demand,  he  was  referred  to  the  letters  which  he  had 
before  received  from  the  Governor-general;  which 
letf;€rs,  he  was  told,  were  folly  explanatory  of  the 
subject.  The  Sultaun  returned  no  reply  till  the 
20th  of  April,  when  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  far  .advanced.  He  then  addressed  General 
Harris; again,  desiring  that  he  would  appoint  a 
person^  to .  conduct,  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace.  TTie  general  replied  by  sending 
a  draft  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  conclude  under  such  circumstances  of  advantage. 

Xhis .  communication  was  not  acknowledged; 
and  the  siege  continued  till  the  4th  of  May, 
when  die  fort  was  taken  by  assault,  Ti{^oo  Sultaun 
slain,  and  the  empire  of  the  house  of  Hyder  sub- 
verted. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  a  war  which,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  temper  and  wisdom  that 
marked  the  negotiations  by  which  it  was  preceded, 
the  ability  and  courage  with  which  it  vas  prosecuted. 
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6r  the  important  politiiftl  c6n^eqtiienc€«  Mf  Wfai<^ 
it  was  attended^  will  be  foiind  unparalleled  i6  fhe 
annals  of  British  India.  In  the  short  period  of  a 
few  months  a  Hvftl  poWet  #as  destroyed  j  i^hieb^ 
from  the  first  day  of  its  existence^  till  that  6f  it* 
dissolution,  (a  period  of  thirty-eight  yearft,)  nlight 
be  said  to  have  dii-ected  all  its  efforts  agAlftst  the 
i^nglish  power  in  Indian 

Important  as  the  conquest  of  Mysore  was  t6  tlld 
British  interests  in  India,  thfe  solid  aUd  pehx^^i^t 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  great  eVCAt 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  settlement  of  the  tetti- 
tories  subdtied.  The  justice  and  succeijs  of  th$  ifWir 
had  given  to  the  companjr,  abd  the  Nizam^  an  tia- 
doubted  right  to  dispose  of  these  territories  as  th^j 
judged  proper;  but  oh  the  manner  in  #hich  th6y 
exercised  this  right,  not  only  th^  reputation  of  A6kft 
states,  but  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  sottthem 
part  of  the  peniiisula  of  India,  in  a  great  degt^ 
depended. 

The  Nizam,  having  at  ih6  comineneement  df  th^ 
war  given  the  Gotemor^general  fiill  peWeri  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace,  noW  directed  the  commanded  of 
his  forces  to  acquiesce  in  any  plan  upon  '^A^tfdi 
Lord  Wellesley  should  decide  t'especdng  thtf  flik- 
posal  of  the  territories  of  the  Sultaun.  Froln  fids 
act  of  honourable  confidence,  the  GovernOr-getieral 
was  left  free  to  nlake  such  a  settlement  of  Ae 
conquered  kingdom  of  Mysore  as,  in  his  opi- 
nion,  should  be  consistent  with  those  priBciples  <rf" 
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jBiadflndafn  and  jiurtiee  upon  whiofa  tte  war  v«l^ 


It  wiU  mffiee  to  take  a  short  general  view  of 
.the  (diaiacier  of  ibe  arrangement  which  Liord  Wdr 
laiejr  made^  and  of  the  leading  cwsiderationii 
which  governed  fab  oonduet  upon  this  inlpdrtant 
occadon.  Bnt^  in  doing  this,  it  19  i^ipo^sible  to 
refrain  from  giving  occasional  extracts  frdm  those 
idcjor  and  InmrnouB  despatches^  in  which  that 
jM^lemah  repotted  to  his  superiors  in  England  the 
finetivea  of  hia  proceedings.  ^^  In  regulating  the 
'CJLeroise  of  our  right  of  conquest^**  Lord  Wellesley 
bhsenrcs  in  his  letter^  to  the  directors,  ^^  it  appeaifed 
to  me^  that  no  principle  could  more  justly  be 
assumed^  tfaaiL  that  the  original  olijects  of  the  war 
should  constitute  the  basis  of  the  peace^  and  of  the 
gefteral  aetllentient  of  our  territorial  acquisitions. 
These  objects  had  been  repeatedly  dedaned  by  the 
affiea  to  be  a  reasonable  indemnification  of  our  ex« 
pense  in  the  war,  and  an  adequate  security  agahiM 
die  nturn  of  that  danger  wluch  originally  pronrofced 
usti>amis^ 

^  Widi  a  view,''  he  continues^  '^  to  each  of  these 
jm^attd  necessary  objects,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
Covsponf  and  the  Nizam  riiould  retaiiL  a  large 
portion  iii  the  conquered  territory ;  but  it  required 
much  consideratidn  to  determine  the  precise  extent 
of  that  portion,  as  well  as  the  just  rule  of  partition* 


*  Under  date  the  Bd  of  Aiifnsti  1790. 
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The  war  bad  not  been  undertaken  in  piunmit  of 
schemes  of  conquest,  aggrandizement  of  territory^ 
or  augiaentation  of  revenue.  In  proportionate  tfcc 
inagnitude  and  lustre  of  our .  success,  it  becaaie'a 
more  urgent  duty  to  •  remember,  ^  that  a  peace, 
founded  in  the  gratification  of  any  ambitioas'oria'- 
ordinate  view,  could  neither  be  advantageous, 
honourable,  nor  secure. 

*^  The  approved  policy,  interests,  and  honour,  of 
the  British  nation,  required  that  the  settlement  of 
the  extensive  kingdom  subjected  to  our  dispoMl, 
Bhould  be  formed  on  principles'  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territories ;  Just  and 
conciliatory  towards  the  contiguous  native  states ; 
and  indulgent  to  every  party,  in  any  de^:^  affected 
by  the  consequences  of  oursuccess.:  ^ 

^*  To  have '  divided  the  wliole  taritbfry  eqndBy 
between  the  Company  and: the*  Nizam,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  other  state,  would  have' afforded 
strong  grounds  of  jealousy  to  the  Mahiuttaa,  and 
aggrandized  Nizam  Ali*s  power  >  beyond  all  bounds 
of  discretion.  Under  whatever  form  sudi  a  parti- 
tion could  have  been  made,  it  mwst  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  tile  Nizam:many  of  the  strong  fortresses 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  MysoM,  and  ^eiiposed 
our  frontier,  in  that  quarter,  to  everypredatdry  in«> 
cursion.  Such  a*  partition  would  have  laid  die 
foundation  of  perpetual  differences;  not  only  between 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  but  between  th« 
Company  and  both  those  powers. 
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; '  ^^T^  hftve  diyidad  the  couDiry  into  three  equal 
portioBs,  allowing  .the .  Mahrattas  (who  had  borne 
mo  part.in.the  expense  or  hazard  of  the  war)  an 
equal  ahare: with  the  other  two  branches  of.  the 
triple  alliance,  in  the  advantages  of  the  peace,  would 
have  been  nnjost.towutjs  the  Nizam^  and  towards 
iIm^  Company  impolitic,  as  furnishing  an  evU  ex- 
ample to  our  other  allies  in  India ;.  and  dangerousi 
as  efiecting  a  ccmsiderabk  .aggrandizement  of  the 
Mahratta' empire,  at  .the  expense  of  the  Company 
'aad^the  Nizam.  .This  mofle  of  partition  also  must 
have  placed  Chittledroog,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portajat  northern  fortresses,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  while  the.remainder  of  the  fortresses^  in 
the; same  line,  would  have  '^been  occupied  by  the 
Nizam' ;  and  our  unfortified  and  open  frontier  in 
Mysore  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  excesses  of 
llie  mtdisciplined  troops  of  both  powers. 
\  '^  The  Mahrattas;  unquestionably,  had  no  .chum 
to  any.  portion  of  the  conquered  territoiy ;  and  any 
considerable  extension  of  their  empire  was  objec* 
tionable,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the  pos- 
session of  strong  fortresses  bordering  on  the  line  of 
our  frontier.  It  was,  however,  desirable  to  conci- 
liate their  good  will,  and  to.  offer  to  them  such  a 
portion  of  territory  as  mi^  give  them  an  interest 
in  the  new  settlement,  without  offence  or  injury  to 
the  Nizam,  and  without  idiihger  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Company's  possessions.  TOn  the  other  hand,  it 
was  prud^t  to  limit  the  (ifritwy  jretained  in  the 
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hmda  of  the  Cowapuf  and  6f  the  Nistt^.^thin 
Mch  boiitid»  df  modetetion  u  shoidd  be«r  a  dae 
}m>]>0ftioii  to.  their  mfpccdre  eMpensai  in  tks  coBh 
ttOty  and  to  the  neoesiarf  meana  of.  secntm^  the 
ftitare  safety  of  theur  respective  AonwakamT 

Aftat  these  ob8e£vatiana»  his  lofdship  coactadea 
this  part  of  ffae  sutgect  by  stating,  that  as  attentive 
tfiitestigation  of  every  eompanttiTe  vieir  of  these 
important  ^oestions  had  temiinated  in  his  dedding^ 
^  that  the  establishment  ai  a  central  and  separate 
jgdvernment  in  Mysorei  nnder  the  pnitectian  of 
the  Company,  and  the  admission  of  the  MahnMsa 
«0  a  certain  participation  in  the  ditision  of  the 
i$onqnered  territory^  were  the  expedients  best  caL- 
eitlated  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  aU  parties;  to 
Metre  to  the  Company  a  less  invidions  and  more 
efficient  share  of  rerenue,  resooroe,  commeree^ 
advantage^  and  military  strength^  thim  conU  ha 
obtained  under  any  distribntion  of  territory  or 
pMrer$  and  to  aibrd  the  most  fitvourable  proqieot 
ttf  geiieral  and  permanent  tranqnil%  in  lad^ 

His  lordship  next  explains^  in  this  despi^tch,  the 
ooftiiderations  whidi  had  rrgaloted  die  partition 
t»f  ^e  oottotryi  The  districts  of  Oanaxai  iJKliiding 
«U  liie  seaHCoalBt  of  Mysore,  mA  tibo  prorinoea 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Cot&pany  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^  ami  die  CamatiGt 
wete  of  comrse  assigned  to  the  English  govemmcsits 
to'  which  v«re  added  the  forts  and  posts  at  the 
hMds  of  the  difierent  peases  into  Mysore^  and  die 
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fbhreta  and  islsBd  of  SeriUgsqMtaor^  whiefa  yfmk 
deemed  esiential  to  secure  ihe  commiiniciitiiill 
hfftvreeft  the  poieesskns  of  the  Compuiy  %ta  the 
coast  of  Corommdel  taid  iliat  of  Makbat^  and  ttf 
eo&nect  the  different  lines  of  defence.  < 

Hi^  difitricts  of  Godnun^onda^  Oooty^  and 
others  contiguous  to  his  dominioiis^  were  assigned 
to  the  Niaam;  and  though  that  prinee  had  ho 
claim,  from  the  letter  of  his  engagements^  vAaxk 
oould  entitle  him  to  a  share  in  the  adTontages  6f 
the  settlement^  bejond  his  relative  pfioportidn  in 
the  exp^raes  and  eJceitions  of  the  aUied  £fi«oea 
daring  the  wkr^  Lord  Wellesley  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  tetrritbriid  l^reHue  Mdined  in  SoTei^ignty 
hy  the  Company^  after  deducting  idiatever  diargea 
might  be  annexed  to  tenure^  should  laot  excwd 
limk  assighed  to  the  Niomi  *'  but  he  decided  lika^ 
88  a  Jiist  indenmifiDation  for  their  superior  shiirA  ill 
Ae  espetises  and^xelrtions  of  the  war,  tibe  prfno^ri 
benefit  of  whatever  advantages  might  4ow  firttiti 
any  engagements  to  be  ooatraciied  with  die  A^w 
govfemment  of  Mybore  should  be  reserved  fw  the 
'Gompanyi 

Tht  shaife  of  territory  resofved  as  An  ehmntual 
cession  to  the  Poonah  government,  Lord  Wellesley 
tfeSollred  should  be  of  an  amount  heitber  exceed^ 
ihg  ih  valufe  two-thirds,  nor  falling  below  one 
half,  of  the  portion  idlotted  to  the  Company  imd 
Niaam  Ali  Khan;  and  this  share  coii^fied  Ifae 
HarponeUy,    Soo^dah,    AnnagOdndy,    and  dther 
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districts  contiguous  to  the  possessions  of  the 
Paishwafa.  But  as  this  cession*  could  only  be 
considered  as  a  favour^  the  government  of  PooniiU 
having  taken  no  share  in  the  war^  his  lordship 
determined  that  it  should  not  be  made  uncondi^ 
tionaUy,  but  should  form  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty 
with  the  Mahratta  empire. 

The  reasons  which  led  Lord  Wellesley  to  deter- 
mine .  upon  restoring  the  ancient  Hindn  family 
of  Mysore  are  very  fully  stated  in  his  letter^  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  The  strongest 
considerations  of  policy  forbade  the  restoration 
of  the  family  of  Tippoo.  They  had  been  brought 
up  in  hereditary  hatred  of  the  £nglish  govemmtet; 
and.  could  not,  under  any  arrangement  that  it 
was  possible  to  make^  be  expected  to  foi^et  the 
great  power  and  independence  from  which  they 
had  fallen.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Wellesley 
upon  this  subject  are  forciUy  expressed  in  the 
following  passage : — 

*^  The  heir  of  Tippoo  Sultann  must  have  been 
educated  in  the  same  principles,  encouraged  to 
indulge  the  same  prejudices  and  passions^  and 
instructed  to  form  the  same  views  of  the  interests 

*  This  cession  amounted,  in  annaal  revenue,  to  upwards  of 
two  lacs  and  sixty-three  thousand  Canterai  pagodas ;  while 
that  resenred  for  the  estahlishment  of  the  government  of 
Mysore,  was  in  value  upwards  of  thirteen  lacs  of  pagodas  { 
and  comprised  more  than  the  ancient  possessions  of  Mysore, 
previously  to  the  usurpation  of  Hyder  AU  Khan. 
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and  hononr  of  the  thronr.  of  Mysore.  These  sen- 
timents would  necessarily  acquire  additional  force 
in  his  mind  from  the  issue  of  v  the  late  war*  But 
imexampled  success  had  subverted  the  foundations 
of-  his  father^s  empire,  and  transferred  ig  our 
possession  every  source  of  the '  civil  or  miKtaiy 
power  of  Mysore;  and^  placed '  oh  the  throne  by 
our  favour/ and  limited  by  bur  control/ he  must 
have  felt  himself  degraded  to  a' state- of  humili- 
ation and  weakness  so  abject  as  no  prince  of  spirit 
will  brook.  Under  such. an  arrangement,  our 
safety  would  have  required  us  to  retain  at  least  all 
the  territory  which  we  now  hold  by  the  partition 
treaty  of  Mysore.  Whatever  we  retained  must 
:have  been  considered  by  this  prince .  as  a  new 
usurpation  upon  his  royal  inheritance,  and  an 
addttibnal  pledge  of  his  degradation  and  disgrace. 
In  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  his  terrrtdry  and 
resources/  he  would  have  *^had  less  ^  to  lose,  and 
:more  to  regain,  in  any  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  his  father's  empire;  nor  does  it  seem  unreason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  heir  of  Hyder  Ali  imd 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  animated  by  the  implacable  spirit 
and  bold  example  of  his  parents,  and  accustomed 
to. the  commanding  prospect  of  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  the  splendour  of  military  glory, 
imight  deliberately  hazard  the  remnant  of  his 
hereditary  possessions  in  pursuit  of.  so  -  proud  an 
object  as  the  recovery  of  that  vast  and  powerlul 
empire,  which  for  many,  years  had  rendered  his 
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lonfMt.oi  dub  i^piarter  of  Indm. 

*  Ik.  die. most  niorcyw  view  of  tide  sdbjeoC^  ft 

maJit  1m»  aAoratted^  that  the  «wl  of  T^p^  iSnltum 

jmst^tie  Ml  a  perpetaal,  interest  1ft  the  sabvei^- 

vio&  iif  any  Mtdement  of  Mysore^  founded  oft  ii 

|Mirtatlon  of  his  £Bther*a  doinimonf^  and  it  limttatioft 

of  his  ovn  iftdBpefidenoe.   *If»  therefore,  n  priace 

^<dii&  rai^e  had  heea  plaeed  on  the  throne  of  Mji- 

aoar^  ihe  fimndadim  of  the  new  setdement  voidd 

hftre  hem  Ivid  in  the  vary  priittnple  of  jka  own  jdfi»- 

i»ohitioii«    With  aftcfa  a  prince,  no  sincere  aliianee, 

no  omeond  of  ae&tkneftt  nor  union  of  yieirs,  conid 

«Mr  ha^e  been  eatabliahed:    the  appeamnce  of 

ftftttty  Of  attachment  mnst  hfive  been   deluaive.; 

00ren  his  ^nlnniMion  mnst  hare  hem  rehicsbint,  if 

ft$Mt  Iwacherow  %  irhik  all  his  interests^  his  liatHita^ 

parjiidiciai  and  passions,  liis  views^  and  eren  hia 

victues^  most  have  conemxed  in  chedsh  Aft  irre- 

pmeileaUe  aversion  to  oar  naaae  and  po«3er,  and 

aft  .eager  desire  to  ahetifae  cause,  to  exasperate  ibe 

animoaity,  and  to  receive  the  aid,  of  evoy  eni^y 

of  the  British  nation.     Wl£y:ever  degi^ee  of  influ- 

kCftoe  or  stren^  jnight  have  been  left  to  the  native 

gfxrenuaent  of  Mysore,  in  such  hands  vonld  always 

have  becft  thco^iai  into  liie  scale  opposed  to  liieir 

iatesesta*     The  hostile  power  of  Mysore  would 

have  been  weakened,  hnt  not  destroyed :  an  enemy 

would  have  still  remained  in  the  centre  of  your 

possessions^  watching  every  oceaaion  to  repair  the 
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was&xtaxiei  ^  hi$  family  «t  thieHr  expeiuie^  Mid 
iipmimg  a  point  of  mnian  for  die  madiituilMns  of 
erery  ^£«eoiitea(ed  ^iutioii  in  fauli^  eaid  for  tile  hh 
Higuei  of  ^T^  MAiMAiy  of  ^t  WmcSi.^ 

tJttltr  tbtee  iaq^lMiioM^  ke  wscdTed  (»  eHflttde 
diii  ftlnily  fi^om  ^  powec^  and  to  raise  dbe  ateiefit 
boaw  4if  Mysoiie  to  llie  gor^timent  of  th«C 
$xnaktj;  a  neafisre^  wlukli  ivm  ipecommeadetl 
by  «v^  CGtetidemtMm  'of  poliej,  bttmanily^  and 

?^B  ,  A?-,.  Ill 

jjOMaoe. 

^  Tbe  indigittlies'*  <Lwd  WeUealey  fltates*) 
^  f9ft$iA  ^e  fandly  of  Mysore  bad  mSeteiy  ^pe* 
daily  4«ring  die  crad  aad  tyrannical  leign  of 
nppoo  Sultaim,  flsid  t^  «tate  of  degradation  and 
owery  to  wliidi  they  had  been  reduced^  mnst 
^otorafly  excite  a  eentiment  of  gratituda  and  at- 
taehment  in  ^dieir  minds  towards  that  power  whieh 
fihoidd  not  only  driver  them  from  oppression,  bnt 
taose  ihiftm  to  a  state  of  <K)Bsidecable  efflfxence  and 
distinetion*  Between  the  &ntish  goyemment  and 
tUa  &flBuky  an  isteiK^pnrse  of  friendslnp  and  kind^ 
ness  had  subsisted :  in  the  most  desperate  crisis  ef 
liieir  adsr^lwe  ibrtime  diey  had  formed  no  con- 
nexion with  yonr  enemies :  their  eleyotion  would  be 
^  spontaneotts  aet  of  yonr  generosity ;  and  from 
yonr  Mpptot  idone  eonld  they  erer  hope  to  be 
maintained  npon  the  throne,  either  against  the 
fiuaaaiy  -of  Tippoo  Sakaun,  or  against  any  other 

*  In  faSs  letter  to  the  Directors. 
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ckumant.  Th^y  must  naturally  View  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  all  the  .friends  of  the  usnipii^  fianily^ 
and  conseqnendy  be' adverse  to  the  French,  or  to 
any  state  connected  with  that  family  in  its  here- 
ditary hatred  of  the  British' goTemment.* .  The  heir 
of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore^  if  placed  on  the  throne^ 
milst  feel  that  his  continuance  in  that  station  de- 
pended on  the  stability  of  the  new  settlement  in. all 
its  parts ;  it  must  therefore  be  his  interest  to  unite^ 
with  cordiality  and  zeal,  in  every  effort  necessary 
to  its  harmdny;  efficiency^'  and  vigour.  The  eflect 
of  such  an  arrangement  of  theafl^rs  of  Mysore 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  mere  destruction  of  the 
hostile  power  which  menaced  our  safety ;  in  the 
I^ce  of  that  power  would  be  substituted .  one^ 
whose  interest  and  resources  might'  be  absolutely 
identified  with  our  own  :  and  the  kingdom  of  My- 
sore^ so  long  the  source  of  calamity  or  alarm  to 
the  Camatic^  might  become  a  new  barrier  of  our 
defence^  and  might  supply  fresh  means  of  wealth 
and  strengtii  to  the  Company,  their  subjects,  and 
alUes."  '     _ 

.  Having  resolved  upon  these  measures/  orders 
were  given  for  their  immediate  executidn.  The 
descendants  of  the  Sultaun  were  removed  to  Vel- 
lore^  where  excellent  acconmiodations  were  pre- 
pared for  their  reception ;  liberal  pensions  assigiied 
for  their  support ;  and  every  attention  and  indul- 
gence shown,  which  were  due  to  their  rank  and 
situation,  and  could  be  rendered-  compatible  with 
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the  prevention  of  their  escape  from  that  fortress. 
Tlie  chief  Mahomedan  Sirdars*  of  the  Sultaun 
were  also  provided  for  by  Uberal  pensions ;  and 
every  step  was  taken  which  could  tend  to  reconcile 
the  family,  adherents  and  servants,  of  the  late 
Sultaun  to  the  arrangement  which  was  intended. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  sons  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  from  Seringi^atam^  Kistna  Baj 
Oddawer,  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the. ancient  &mily  of  Mysore,  whose 
power  Hyder  Ally  Khan  had  usurped  in  the  year 
1761,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  Pumeah,  a  bramin  of  great  ability  and  reputa- 
tion^ who  had  been  the  chief  financial  minister  of 
Tippoo,  was  appointed  dewan  or  minister  to  the 
young  prince.  .  Two  treaties  were  formed  with  this 
prince,  one  termed  the  partition  treaty -f*,  and  the 
other  the  subsidiary  treaty  of  Seringapatam;}:. 

The  first  of  these  treaties  was  contracted  between 
the  English  government,  that  of  the  Soubah  of  the 
Deckan,  arid  the  new  state  of  Mysore.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  territories  to  be  kept  by  the  British 
goveiiunent,  and  that  of  Hyderabad,  was  settled  in 
^  thia  treaty ;  and  the  amount  and  mode  of  payment 
of  the  pensions  allotted  for  the  support  of  the 
family  and  chief  officers  of  the  Sultaun  was  also 
fixed.    The  territory,  which  it  had  been  resolved  to 

*  Principal  officers. 

t  Under  date  the  22nd  of  June,  1799. 

t  Under  date  the  Sth  pf  July,  1799. 
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secure  for  the  state  of  Poonah,  vas^  by  the  condi^ 
tiont  of  thia  treaty^  to  be  giyen  to  the  Paishirali, 
provided  that  prince  acceded  to:  it  within  a  mondi 
from  the  diiy  on  which  ft  should  be  eommmiicaled 
to  him ;  and  provided  he  gave  satii&ction  to  the 
English  government,  and  that  of  Hyderabad^  re- 
specting some  points  pending,  between  these  courts 
and  that  of  Poonah.  In  the  event  of  the  Paishwah 
not  acceding  to  the  treaty  to  be  offered  to  his 
acceptance,  the  territories  reserved  for  him  were 
to  be  divided  between  the  Nisam  and  the  Com-* 
pany;  but  a  proportion  of  two^thirds  was  to  be 
given  to  the  former. 

To  the  subsidiary  treaty  of  Mysore^  l^ieSoubohdar 
of  the  Deckan  was  not  a  party.    It  was  an  engage- 

*  B7  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated^  that  the  Company  should 
maintain  a  military  force  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore,  and  that  the  Rajah  should  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of 
seTen  lacs  of  pagodas  for  the  support  of  this  foroe.  It  was 
further  agreed^  that  in  the  event  of  extrftordinaxy  n^nses . 
being  incurred  for  the  defence  of  the  territories  of  tho'cos* 
tracting  parties,  or  in  preparations  for  hostilities  against  any 
enemy. of  the  two  states,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenditure  in  such  proportion  as  should  appear 
to  the  Qovemor-greneral  of  India,  after  an  attentlys  eoasUkni- 
tioQ  of  his  means,  just  and  reasonable. 

Under  the  declared  resolution  of  providing  against  the  possi« 
bility  of  the  Company's  government  suffering  by  any  fiiture 
failure  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  forces 
which  it  was  bound  to  maintain  for  the  defence  of  Mysore^  it 
was  stipulated,  that,  on  such  event  appearing  probabley  the 
English  government  possessed  a  right,  either  Co  introduce  such 
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ment  fotmed  to  settle  the  relations  between  the 
new  state  of  Mysore  and  the  British  government; 
and^  from  its  stipulations^  the  former  became  in  a 
great  4i^vee  dependent  i^on  the  latttf  for  its  poli- 
tical exiBtenoe. 

The  jealou^  and  almost  hostile^  spirit  with  which 
the  Mahrattas  regarded  oar  operations  against 
Tippoo^  and^  the  eooifiiota  with  which  the  southern 
part  of  the  Peninaula  was  threatened  from  the  wealf 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  Paishwah*8  govern^ 
naenVpointcid  out  the  mrgent  necessity  of  adding^ 
by  erery  practinahle  means^  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
alliance  with  ^ei  Nizam^  as  that  became  the  diief 

regula^pna  and  ordioances  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
revenues,  or  tp  assume,  and  bring  under  its  direct  management, 
sach  part  or  parts  of  the  country  of  Mysore,  a^  might  be  neces* 
sary  to  render  the  ftinds  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops 
eAdent  and  araikble*  On  the  part  of  the  British  govern^ 
meat  it  was  agreed*  to  render  the  Ri^ah  a  true  and  faithfal 
apcoantofthe  revenues  so  assumed;  and  it  was  stipulatedi 
that  the  actoal  receipts  of  the  Rajah,  under  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances or  arrangement,  were  tp  be  less  than  one  lac  of  pa« 
godas  territorial  revenue,  and  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the 
countries  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Mysore. 

Is  tliis  treaty  Ae  Rajah  of  Mysore  agreed  to  refiraun  from  all 
codomunication  or  correspondence  with  any  fcM'eigii  state,  and 
to  admit  no  European  foreigners  into  his  country  or  service. 
He  alfio  agreed  to  permit  the  British  government  to  garrison 
with  its  own  trpops  such  fortresses  in  the  country  of  Mysore, 
as  it  might  think  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  engagements 
tor  protecting  and  defending  that  kingdom. 
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means  of  preoerving  the  Bntish  possessions^  and 
those  of  its  allies^  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  object^  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  subsidiaiy  force 
with  the  Niziam ;  and  to  adopt  measures  for  seeimn^ 
the  English  government  against  those  risks  to  which 
it  was  probable  this  connexion  would  be  early  ex-^ 
posed  from  the  weak  and  fluctuating  councils  of 
that  prince. 

.  To  effect  this  important  pointy  nothing  seemed 
so  desirable  as  to  commute  the  monthly  pecimiary 
payment  of  subsidy,  for  a  cession  of  territory. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  were 
manifold  and  obvious.  By  its  adoption,  an  end 
would  be  put  to  that  recurrence  of  irritation 
which  must  always  be  expected  to  irtt^id  pecuniary 
payments  from  sordid  or  extravagant  courts.  The 
resources  upon  which  the  support  of  a  largte 
English  force  must  depend  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  government^  instead  of 
being  in  those  of  another  state^  whose  imprudence, 
distress,  or  treachery^  iiiight^  at  any  critical  mo- 
ment/endanger  the  general  safety ;  and  no  future 
prince  of  the  Deckan  was  likely  to  desire  the 
dissolution  of  the  connexion  when,  by  a  cession 
of  territory,  he  had  paid  in  perpetuity,  and  by 
advance,  for  the  services  of  the  troops  by  which  his 
dominions  were  protected.     These  were  among 
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the  leading  considerations  which  induced  Lord 
Wellesley  to  negotiate  with  the  Nizam  the  new 
treaty*,  hearing  date  the  12th  of  October,  1800. 

♦  By  this  treaty  the  British  government  engaged  to  permit 
no  power  nor  state  whatever  to  commit  witli  impunity  any  act 
of  unprovoked  aggression  or  hostility  upon  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam;  and  to  enahle  th^  Company  to  fulfil  this  engage* 
ment  in  an  efficient  manner,  two  hattalions  of  sepoys,  and  a 
regiment  of  native  cavalry,  were  permanently  added  to  the 
subsidiary  force  to  be  maintained  by  the  state  of  Hyderabad. 
To  secure  the  constant  and  regular  payment  of  this  augmented 
force,  the  Nizam  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  Company  all  the 
territories  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Serihgapatam 
in  17M,  and  the  treaty  of  Mysore  in  1799.  With  a  view  of 
preserving  a  well-defined  boundary,  some  changes  were  made 
in  this  cession ;  the  Nizam  retaining  Kupool,  Gujundergfauri 
4t:.,  and  giving  Adoni,  ^.,  in  their  lieu,  being  countries 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  river  Toombuddrah,  which,  by  this 
settlement,  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two  states. 

In  the  event  of  war  taking- place  between  the  oontractii^ 
parties  and  a  third  state,  the  Nizani  agreed  that  the  wholaqf 
the  subsidiary  force,,  except  two  battalions,  which  were  to  be 
hept  near  his  person,  should  be  employed  against  the  enemy ; 
and  that  the  force  should,  on  such  event,  be  immediately 
Joined  by  six  thousand  infantry  and  nine  thousand  horse  of  his 
own  troops. 

The  Nizam  also  agreed  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with 
odier  states  without  Informing  and  consulting  the  Company's 
government:  and  the  latter  agreed,,  that  it  would  in  no 
instance  interfere  with  the 'Nizam's  children,  relations,  or 
subjects ;  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  always  consider  him 
ahsdlute. 

Tb«  Nizlon  engaged  not  to  commit  hostilities  against  any 
other  state ;  and,  in  the  event  of  differences  arising  belwf en 
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ITie  revenue  of  the  torritoriea  ceded  to  the 
Company  by  thii  treaty  wa»  about  17,68,000 
pagodas ;  but  their  import^ce,  in  a  political  and 
military  point  of  view,  was  still  greater  than  their 
pecuniary  value.  Their  local  situation  added  to 
the  security  of  the  former  possessions  of  the 
Company  on  the  coa«t  of  Coromandel,  and  to 
those  of  the  new  state  of  Mysore;  to  both  of 
which  they  formed  a  defined  and  good  military 
boundary. 

The  British  government  (as  we  have  mentioned) 
reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  conquered 
territories  of  Tippob  Suitauh,  to  be  giv^i  to  the 
PaJshwah,  on  the  condition  of  his  acceding  to  an 
alliance  calculated  to  preserve  the  general  tran- 
quillity. That  prince,  however,  acting  under  the 
control  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  (who  continued 
with  a  large  army,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his 
Trench  brigades,  at  Poonah)  rejected  this  eqtiit- 
able  proposal;  and  the  reserved  territory  was  shared, 
agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  partition 
treaty,  between  the  £nglish  government  and  that 
of  Hyderabad. 

bim  aad  another  power»  it  was  sttpalated  that  they  w^re  t»  ht 
adjustei  bf  the  Company's  gOTernment,  and  that  theNisam 
w«at9  dcquiesce.  in  the  justice  of  its  decision. 

It  wto  stipulated,  that  in  the  event  of  either  the  Paishwah, 
Ragojee  Bhonselah,  or  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  desiring  to  be  a 
party  in  this  treaty,  they  shoald  be  admitted  to  all  its  advan* 
Ugea. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801^  the  occnr^ 
rence  of  war  between  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  and 
St&dta  had  forced  &e  latter  to  move  from  Poonah; 
and  the  distraction  which  this  event  had  created 
among  the  Mahratta  states  appeared  to  Lord 
Wellftiley  to  constitute  a  most  favourable  crisis 
fyr  compassing  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
British  interests  at  the  court  of  Poonak  This  he 
desired  to  do  upon  a  basis  that^  while  it  secured 
the  stabiUty  and  efficiency  of  the  Paishwah*s  att- 
thorily,  interfered  with  none  of  the  real  rights  ot 
possessions  of  the  great  feudatories  in  the  Main 
ratta  state ;  and^  consequently^  could  only  be 
opposed  by  them  on  the  grounds  of  its  firustrat-* 
itig  their  plans  of  encroachment  and  aggrandiae^ 
ment,  which  it  had  become  the  imperious  policy 
of  the  British  government  to  check,  as  thek 
prosecution  was  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
niailntena&ce  of  the  system  which  it  had  been  com« 
pelkd  to  adopt  for  its  own  safety,  and  that  of  its 
allies. 

The  Buishwah  had  himself  made  a  g^eral  pr<K 
position  for  entering  into  a  defnisive  allftmce  with 
the  British  govetAment  i  but  the  nature  of  the  con^* 
ditioM  of  the  treaty  which  he  proposed^  and  the 
actual  state  of  his  power,  induced  the  Governor- 
general  to  reject  his  proposition,  the  sole  object 
of  which  was  to  re-establish  and  support  his  own 
personal  authority, .  without  admitting  our  govern- 
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ment  to  the  exercise  of  the  ]nfliieAce,neoaisia7  for 
its  own  security  and  that  of  its  allies. 

Before  the  date  *  <m  which  Lord  .Wdlesley  w^- 
ceived  the  r^ort  of  the  negotiations  at  PobijUk^ 
accounts  had  reached  India  of  the  peace  of  Amiena* 
The  scene  was  consequently  open  to  French  intri^e ; 
and  if  S^ndia  regained^  by  the  defeat  of  Holkar^  (an 
event .  then  probable^)  the  complete  ascendency 
over  the  Paishwah^  and  the  entire  control  of  th^ 
Mahratta  empire^  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  seft  of  Malabar-^there  could  not  be  a  doodbt 
in  the  mind  of  any  man. in  the  least  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution,  of  the  army  of  .dnt 
chiefs  a^d  the  influence  and  authority  of  the;  French 
oflieers  in  his  service^  that  their,  nation  migh^ 
in  a  very  few  years^  without 'violating  one  article 
of  the.  treaty  of  peace,  aid  him  to  the  consoli* 
dation  of  a  military  power  which, would  strike. at 
the  very. existence  of  the. British  government  im 
India.  It  did  not  appear  likely  that  the  execnttoa 
of  such  a  plan  would  meet  with  any  serious  6b^ 
atacle  in  the  jealousy  of  Sindia,  who  had  become 
fiuniliar  ^ith  the  system  which  it  was  the  policy  of 
4be  French  to  pursue,  t  To  that  both  his  predeces*- 
sor/fioid  himself  had  owed  their  power;  and  he 
wa9  consequently  disposed  to  pursue  it. 
;  The^tenritories  of  the  Paishwah  having  been  the 
AC£»e  of  continual  conflict,  from  the  d^^th  of  Mact* 
*  June»  ISOS^ 
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hoo  Rowy  irere  nM  able,  in  dieir  exhausted  state, 
to  sappqrt,  eVen  for  a  few  months,  the  hoides  of 
baadhti  which  were  daily  pouring  in  from  M alwa 
and  Hindbfttan,  to  contei^d  at  Poonahfor  the 
soverngnty  of  the  Mahratta  ^npire. 

This  fact,  iirhich  cannot  be  disputed,  made  it 
evident,  that  if  the  armies  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 
Ri^ojee  Sihojiselah,  were  permitted  to  make  the 
provinces  of  the  Poonah  state  their  theatre  of  war- 
Cure,  those  aftaies  must  be  early  forced  by  want,  if 
not  invited  by  policy,  ,to  invade  the  territories  of 
the  British  government,  or  its  allies.  This  cir- 
cumstance therefoj)re  -formed  in  itself  a  strong  proof, 
not  merely  of  the  expediency,  but  of  the  necessity, 
of  the  measures  pursued  on  this  occasion  by  Lord 
WeUesky. 

In  the  contest  which  took  place  in  1802,  between 
Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  Holkar,  the  Paishwah 
jpiqed  with  the  former, '  whose  army  sustained 
a  signal  defeat  near  Poonah,  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber/ Badjerow,  who  had  moved  out  of  his  capital 
before  the  action  commenced,'  immediately  fled 
towards  the  sea^coasl^  having  previously  sent  his 
minister  to  the  British  resident*,  with  a  writing 
sealed  with  his  own  seal,  containing  his  consent  to 
receive  a  subsidiary  force,  and  to  cede,  for  its  sub- 
sistence, territory  either  in  Guzerat,  or  in  his 
southern  territories,  producing  an  annual  revenue 

*  Coloael  Ck>te. 
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of  twenty-six  lacs  o(  rupees.  The  miiiisteri  at  the 
dame  time  that  he  made  this  proposition,  assured 
ihe  resident  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  it 
Was  the  intention  of  his  master  to  conclude  a  d^ 
fensive  alliance  with  the  honourable  CoQipany,  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad* 

The  Govenlor'-general,  as  soon  as  he  receivdl 
the  preliminary  engagement  offered  to  his  ac*- 
ceptance  froi9  the  Paishwah,  confirmed  it;  and 
desired  that  prince  should  be  informed,  that  all  fbe 
resources  of  the  British  goTemment  should  be  em-^ 
ployed  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority. 
The  resident  was  also  directed  to  give  to  the  pre* 
Uminaries  the  form  of  a  defensive  treaty,  and  to 
obtain  the  Paishwah'fii  consent  to  such  articles  as 
were  requisite  in  favour  of  the  British  govem- 
tnent. 

The  Paishwah,  when  near  the  sea-coast,  solicited 
tile  aid  of  a  vessel  and  protection  from  the  govern* 
tnent  of  Bombay.  His  requests  were  complied 
with,  and  he  embarked  on  board  the  Herculean, 
an  English  vessel,  sent  for  his  accommodation> 
and  proceeded  to  Bassein,  where  he  arrived  oil  die 
16th  of  December.  He  wto  joined  at  that  place 
by  the  British  resident ;  and,  after  a  short  negotia^ 
tion,  a  definitive  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  was 
concluded  between  him  and  the  British  govenih 
toent. 

By  this  treaty,  which  is  dated  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1802,  the  English  government  bound  itself  to 
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4tiiiiish  to  the  Paidhveah  a  subsidiary  force  of  Bit 
battidions  of  native  itifantrf^  with  a  Hampl^ 
tnent  of  field^ieces  and  £urot)ean  artiHeiy^-inen  t 
for  the  paymient  of  ^ich  force,  the  P&ishwa& 
agreed  to  make  over  territory  to  an  amount  t>f 
twcntpsix  lacs  of  rupees.  •  All  claims  of  li* 
Paishwah^  and  his  family^  oh  Siirat^  and  the  dis* 
tricts  under  the  English  government  in  Guzerat^ 
were  finally  adjusted;  and  that  prince  agreed  tb 
abide  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Company  in  all  hift 
unsettled  disputes  with  the  Soubahdar  of  dMs 
Deckan^  and  in  the  adjustment  of  some  Unsettled 
accounts  with  the  family  of  the  Gwickar ,  in 
Guzerat,  whose  previous  engagements  with  thA 
Company  he  fully  recognised.  The  Paishwah 
iils6  engaged  to  discharge  from  his  service  any 
Europeans  belonging  to  nations  hostile  to  th^ 
English^  or  discovered  meditating  injury,  or  car* 
rying  on  intrigues  injurious  to*  the  interests  of  our 
nation. 

'  Such  were  the  principal  conditions  of  this  treftty. 
It  will  be  next  necessary  to  state  th%  measures 
adopted  to  facilitate  its  ccmiplete  executi6n^  and  t6 
secure  to  the  British  governmental!  the  advantaged 
expected  from  this  important  alliance. 

The  army  of  Port  St.  George,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Stuart,  had  advanced  to  the  bank 
of  the  Toombuddra,  to  support  this  treaty^  which 
included  the  restoration  of  the-  Paishwah  to  his 
throne  at  Poonah.      General  Weltesley  Was  de- 
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tached  in  front,  with  a  select  corpSj  1p  .effect  this 
object;  and  advancing  in  co*pperation  with  th^ 
Bubsidiary  force  in  the  Deckan^  commanfled  by 
Colonel  Steyenson,  through  the  southem  jparte 
of  the  Paishwah*s  territories,  he  reached  Poclnah 
on  the  20th  of  April.  The  troops  of  Holkar  fled 
at  his  i^proach;  and  Baiyerow^  who  had  left 
Bassein  when  he  learnt  that  the  British  fofices 
were  coming  to  his  aid,  entered  Poon^^  and  wa^ 
iieseated  on  his  Musnud  in  that  capital^  on;  the 
13th  of  May/ 

The  first  fruits  of  the  alliance^  winch  were  the 
flight  of  Hplkar,  and  the  cheerful  and  dutiful  obe- 
dience of  some  of  his  chief  feudatories  *,  gave  great 
Mtiafaction  to  the  Paishwah^  and  a&rded  to  the 
English  government  a  momentary  hope,  that  this 
great  measure  of  policy  would  be  effected  without 
a  war.  These  hopes*  were^  however,  early  disap- 
pointed^  by  the  advance  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia, 
and  the  Bhonselah,  towards  the  frontier  of  our  ally 
the  Nizam,  and  the  delays  and  evasions  with 
which  these  chiefs  treated  the  different  propositions 
offered  to  their  consideration  by  the  British  resi* 
dent^  at  the  court  of  Sindia. 

*  The  southern  Jagheerdars,  who  were  the  principal  feuda* 
tories  of  the  Paishwah,  had  joined  General  Wellesley  aa  he 
inarched  thrdngh  their  conntry,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Poonah,  to  pay  their  obeisance  to  Badjerow,  which  some  of 
them  had  not  done  for  many  years  before, 
,   t  Colonel  Collins,  ^     . 
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'Dowlut  Row  Smdia^  after  several  eomnmiiica- 
ticNifl  with  the  resident^  had  acknowledged  that  he 
cfould  have  no  rights  from  his  heing  guarantee  to 
the  treaty  of  Salbye^  (the  ground  of  objection  he 
had  first  taken^)  to  oppose  any  treaty  between  the 
British  goyemiJaent  and  the  Paishwah;  and  after 
admitting,  that  his  interest  had  been  advanced  by 
the  expulsion  of  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  from  Poo- 
nslh,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Badjerow^  he 
declared  in  explicit  terms,  ^'  That  he  had  no 
intention  to  impede  the  performance  of  the  at- 
taligements  lately  concluded  between  the  Paishwah 
and  the  British  government;  but  that  he  should^ 
on  the  contrary,  desire  to  perfect  the  amity  which 
then  existed  between  the  Paishwah,  the  British 
government,  and  his  own  states.**  "" 

Five  days  after  that  declaration,  Sindia^s  minis^ 
ters  remonstrated  with  the  resident  against  the 
advance  of  the  British  troops  to  Poonah ;  but  this, 
they  were  informed,  could  not  be  prevented,  as  it 
was  a  condition  of  the  engagement  into  which  we 
had  entered  with  the  Paishwah,  and  of  which, 
they  were  reminded,  Sindia  had  expressed  his  fttll 
approbation. 

About  the  period  at  which  the  resident  reached 
Sindia's  camp  at  Bhurrampore  (February  27th),  he 
received  secret  information  of  a  league  being  in 
agitation  between  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs, 
for  objects  hostile  to  the  British  government ; 
and  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
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to  join.  Sindia^  combiaed  with  tliie  active  negotia- 
tioq9  K^hjich  the  latter  diief  carri^  w  ^tk  Holkai^ 
gfve  some  cfe^bllity  to  t^i9  infpraiatioiu  Bnt^ 
on  .the  o<^er  hpand,  when  the  nature  of  their 
rj9^pectiye  governments  was  cowidered^  there  api* 
peiored  g^od  gronnd^  to  doubt  their  power  of  ectao^ 
binati<m;  and  ijt  was  quke  evident,  that  if  such 
a  league  were  even  formed,  their  rooted  amma^ 
ftitiedy  and  cashing  interests},-  would  {nrevent  any 
serious  daneger  from  it. 

Sindia  had,  in  fact>  no  objection  to  the  intetf 
ferfince  of  the  British  government  for  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  Paishwah,  as  long  as 
be  saw  a  prospect  of  that  being  usurped  ^by  Jes^ 
ynxa^  Row  Holkar.  lie  thought  that  our  policy 
might  aid  his  efforts  to  destroy  his  rival,  who,  from 
his  sv|ccess  at  Poonah,  had  obtained  great  power 
and  rq>utation:  but  the  moment  he  found  that 
th^  British  government  had,  by  its  energy,  and  the 
great  celerity  of  its  operations,  obliged  H<4kaf 
to  4y»  Hnd  established  the  Paishwah  at  Poonah 
without  his  assistance,  his  plans  changed ;  and  he 
resolved  to  oppose  that  treaty,  to  which  he  had 
before  given  the  most  unqualified  assent. 
;  To  effect  thisj  his  first  object  was  to  reach  Poo- 
nah. But  as  his  presence  at  that  capital  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  disturbing,  if  it  did  not 
altogether  annul,  the  recent  engagements  concluded 
with  the^  Paishwah,  the  Govemor*-general  deter^ 
xpined  to  oppose  it.    He  accordingly  directed  the 
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iceBideat  at  his  court  to  iuMt  upon  Sindia  ^ithei( 
rotveatiug  from  the  tlireatenuig  poaitiou  he  thei^ 
occupied  upon  the  Ni^aDti^efroutier^^aud  recroissiiig 
the  Nerlboddikht  ot  l^at  he  ahould.  give  aoma 
mequivocal  proi^  of  hia  iuteutiona .  not  being 
hortile. 

A9  there  ulcere  grounds,  of  apprehensioi^  that 
Sindia  would  not  relinquish  his  schen^  without 
a  conte$^  orders  were  given  to  Major-^neral  Wei* 
lealey  to  be  prepared  to  act ;  and  liiat  9$cer^  witl^ 
a  view  of  eventually  co-operating  with  the  subsi- 
diary force  in  the  Ni^am*s  territories^  advanced  ^ 
few  mar€;hes  to  the  northward  of  Poonah^  where. he 
eatablbhed  a  constant  and  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  the  British  resident  iu  Dowlut  Row  Sindia'i| 
c^mp. 

The  residenti  at  an  interview  with  that  chi^f  oil 
the  27th  of  May^  communicated  the  treaty  of  Bas-» 
sein ;  and  Sindia  and  his  miqister  declared,  aft^ 
a  careful  perusal  of  every  article^  that  it  contained 
nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  injurious  to  hi^ 
legitimate  authority.  But^  though  he  made  this 
declaration,  he  would  not  explain  to  the  resident 
what  were  his  intentions;  and  on  being  much 
pressed  at  this  conference  for  an  explanation^  Sindia 
broke  it  up,  saying,  "  After  my  interview  with  th(^ 
Rajah  of  Berar,  you  shall  be  informed  whether  we 
wiB  have  war  or  peace/' 

This  extraordinary  menace,  placing  the  questioi^ 
of  war  or  peace  upon  the  result  of  a  conference 
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widi  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  lessened  tl^e  hopes  of 
termiBatiBg  this  negotiation  atticably.  The 
Bhonslahy  on  whose  decision  it  was  likely  to  tmn^ 
had  never  been  on  a  cordial  footing  with  the 
Englkhgoyemment;  and  there  was  reason  to  think 
that  he  wonld  view  any  measures  which  strength- 
ened the  power  of  the  Paishwah  with  particular 
jealousy^  as  he  was  known  to  cherish  hopes  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  the  first  dignity  in  the  Mahratta 
empire,  to  which,  from  birth,  he  had  some  chums* 
The  Govemor^general,  aware  of  these  sentiments, 
had  taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  concili- 
ate tiiis  chief;  and  had  addressed  a  tetter  to  him 
explanatory  of  the  scope  and  intention  of  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Poonah.  But  the  maimer  in  which  ^s 
communication  was  received  afibrded  little  hope  of 
his  being  an  advocate  for  peace :  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  just  ground  to  believe,  that  the  Bfaonslah 
would,  upon  this  occasion,  stimulate  Sindia,  and 
every  bhief  over  whom  he  had  influence,  to  hostili- 
ties ;  for  though  'his  character  was  the  opposite 
of  Warlike,  he,  like  almost  all  the  Mahrattas,  anti- 
cipated success  in  such  a  contest.  It  was  evident, 
both  from  their  expressions  and  corresp<Hidence, 
that  they  drew  all  their  conclusions  from  the  events 
of  the  former  war  which  they  had  carried  on  against 
the  English.  They  seemed,  indeed,  at  this  moment 
to  have  forgotten  the  changes  produced  by  a  period 
ot  twenty-two  years ;  and,  both  from  their  constant 
recurrence  to  the  success  which  had  formerly  at- 
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tendeidthe  oomhinatioii  against  us^  and  froid  the  ob* 
stacles  whtch'theii!:  ignorance  and  pride  opposed  to 
their  taking  a  just  idew  of  the  increase  of  our  power* 
aaJbaeqnently.  to  that  period^  it  was  early  ohyions  to  all 
persona  near  the  scene  of  negotiation;  that  they  were 
t^esotved  on  precipitating  a  war  in  spite  ofeverj  efibrt 
which  could  be  used  to  prevent  that  extremity. 

Lord  Wellesley,  as.  soon  as  he  received  an  accotint 
of  the  unfavourahle  state  of  the  negotiations  with 
Sindia^  vested  the  officers '  in  command  of  the 
armies  in  Hindustan  and  the  Deckan  with  the  inost 
cou^lete  civil,  military^  and  political  powers  in 
those  qua]!l;ers/  Major-general  Wellesley  was  spe^ 
cifically  authorized,  at  this  early  stage,  to  negotiate 
arrangements  or  treaties,  either  by  himsdf,  or 
though  residents  or  agents,  with  Sindia,  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  with  a  view  of  prevailing 
upon  'those  chiefs  to  retire  with  their  armies  within  ' 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  states,  or  to  give  some 
sufficient  pledge  of  their  pacific  disposition  towards 
the  British  government  and  its  allies :  he  was  fur- 
ther charged  to  demand  a  peremptory  declaration 
of  Sindia*s  intentions,  and*  to  insist  upon  the  de- 
claration being  given  in  a  certain'  number  of 
days,  to  be  settled  at  the  discretion  of  the  Major- 
general;  but  to  be  fixed  reasonably  with  refer- 
ence to  the  season,  and  to  the  possible  opening 
of  the  campaign  in  a  manner  advantageous  to.  the 
British  govermnent.  If  satisfactory  explanations 
were  not  giveii,  the  general  was  instructed  to  recall 
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tht  rtoHfeat  from  Sindia'a  meapi  «mL  din^itoil,  if 
JbottiUtiet  btetine  uie?itdble»  to  cttry  t&em  on  in 
th0  most  active  maimer^  and  fi^ov  tip  bit  «ili9Maa> 
%itlio«t  liatenmg  to  anjr  pnipteal  fi^r  peaee)  WMffl 
the  power  of  die  diiefii  against  irlioin  the  war  wai 
waged  flhonld  be  totally  annihikted.  Gtsa/thlWiA^ 
lesley  bad  also  aothority  giren  him  io  concfaide  n 
peaoe  with  Sindia^  or  the  Bujah  of  Borar,  conjointly, 
or  separately,  as  might  appear  most  expedient. 

In  the  instructionB  to  Lord  Lake,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  in  Hindustan,  th^  objects  to 
be  aeoomplished^  if  war  took  place,  were  intty 
pointed  out.  These  were,  the  cojjqriete  redoetioii 
of  that  independent  and  formidable  French  antho^ 
rity  which  had  been  established  in  Hindustan;  tile 
oecupatioB  of  the  whole  space  of  the  Doab,  or 
country  between  the  Jnnma  and  the  Ganges,  as 
fiur  as  the  mountains  of  Cnmaonn ;  and  the  pos^ 
session  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and  a  chain  of  posts  on  the 
li^t  banks  of  the  Jmnna*,  from  the  mountains  of 
Cumnonn  to  the  pronnce  of  Buddelcund. 

*  Tke  GoTsmor-gnneral  iaformed  Lord  tmke  m  tlum  in* 
ttraeftiaiMii  iliat  h  wit  not  bis  imtention  to  exisad  the  CSsuijpsti^'s 

pofisestioQS  beyond  the  lin^  of  the  Jumna,  Agri  andDeUn 
included,  and  a  chain  of  posts  to  protect  the  navigation  of  ibm 
river*  All  the  connexions,  which  might  be  formed  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  Jamna  beyond  this  line,  he  desired  to  have 
upon  tbd  principles  of  defensive  alliance,  or  tributary  depend* 
•nee,  80  as  to  leave  ousting  between  the  British  ]^o8se98ioBa 
and  the  Mahratta  empire  a  barrier  formed  by  petty  stateiH  firstly 
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fdaeed  gimt  importance  m  the  early  rescue  bi  Vtik 
peiBoli  and  titular  kafhorit^  of  did  Moghul  fnm 
the  French  party.  He  also  signified  his  ijlfrittioii 
of  snikhtiiig  Bnndelcufad,  th«  vidniiy  of  iMiich  to 
Beaares^  aad  to  lev^ral  of  the  moat  vahlabfo  pot^ 
•eanOns  bf  thd  Com|mny^  makihg'  it  dftUgetoto  tb 
leAve  that  liroYinde  iik  tbs  hands  of  thci  theniyi 

The  opinioA  of  the  Goyemol^-gelilnral^  hnpteting 
the  hi^t  m6d^  of  carrying  every  piuri^  these  id* 
simctifHiB  into  execution^  wafi  oonteyed  to  Loid 
Lake  in  detail;  but  with  full  license  for  altering  or 
modifying  atiy|Mu*t  of  them^  as  circumstances  inighf 
demand}  and  the  conmiencenlent  of  that  olffideFa 
operatidns  was  of  course  to  depend  upoh  the  result 
of  the  negotiation  ^eii  pending  betwfera  Genetal 
Wellesley  and  Dowtiit  Row  Bnidia^ 

Major^-genend  Wellesley,  in  oonformity  With  the 
instructions  which  he  had  neoeitedt  addresled  a 
letter*  to  Dowlut  Row  Siiidk,  wh^dn^  af%er  settiilg 
forth  the  amicable  objects  of  the  treaty  of  Bassdi^ 
and  remarking  upon  the  hoitfle  spirit  of  the  mea^ 
sores  adopted  by  the  confederate  chiefs^  since  the 
conclusion  of  that  tteaty^  he  demanded  the  s^[iara^ 
tion  of  the  army  ci  SincUa  f^om  that  of  the  Rajah 
of  BeraJr,  and  the  retreat  of  the  former  across  the 

exercising,  the  rights  of  independent  governmeht,  each  in  iti 
respecHye  limits,  in  alliance  with  the  Company,  and  under  tfie 
protection  of  that  government. 
•  Under  date  the  14th  of  July. 
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Nerbuddah,  and  stated  his  intention  of  making  the 
British  troops  resume  their  ordinary  stations  as 
soon  as  the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  complied  with  this 
requisition. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  when  General  WeUesley 
received  the  instructions  of  the  GroTemor-general^ 
dated  the  26th  of  Juhe^  he  addressed  another  letter 
to  Sindia^  informing  him  of  the  full  and  extensive . 
powers  with  which  he  was  vested.  He  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  resident  to  demand  of  Sindia  and 
the  Rsgah  of  Berar  their  separation^  and  the  retmri 
of  their  armies  to  their  usual  stations ;  and  instructed 
him^  if  these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  to 
withdraw  himseit  instantly  from  the  Mahratta  camp. 
'  Dowliit  Row  Sindia  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
comply  with  General  Wellesley's  requisition ;  hut, 
after  a  constdtation  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  a 
delay  of  several  days,  it  was  at  last  stated  to  the  re- 
sident, at  a  conference  which  he  had  with  hoth 
chiefs  on  the  25th  of  July,  that  their  troops  were 
within  their  own  territories;  that  they  would  pro- 
mise not  to  pass  the  Adjuntee  hills,  nor  to  march  to 
Poonah ;  and  that  they  had  given  written  assuranees 
to  the  Govemor-general,  that  they  would  never 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  treaty  of  Bassein. 

In  reply  to  these  declarations,  the  resident  re- 
peated Major-general  Wellesley's  observation,  tHat 
it  was  altogether  impossible  to  confide  in  their  pro- 
fessions while  they  continued  to  occupy  a  position 
not  necessary  for  their  security,  and  threatening  the 
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frontier  of  our  ally  the  Nizam.  After  hewing  these 
aad  similar  arguments^  the  chiefs  requested  a  further 
ddiaj,  till  the  28th  of  July,  when  they  promised  a 
definitive  answer ;  and  the  resident^  fipom  his  know- 
ledge of  the  aUxious  desire  of  the  Governor-general 
to  avoid,  if  posaiihle,  the  necessity  of  war,  was  in- 
duced to  depart  from  the  positive  instructions  of 
General  Wellesley,  and  grant  a  further  delay. 

On  the  28th,  the  resident  sent  to  require  the 
final  answer  promised.  He  received  a  message  in 
reply,  that  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  meant  to  hold  a  conference  that  day,  at  which 
it  would  not  t^  proper  for  him  to  assist ;  *^  but  that 
he  should  be  informed  of  the  time  which  should  be 
fixed  to  receive  him.** 

The  resident,  in  reply  to  this  communication, 
accused  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  of  violating  his  promise,, 
and  informed  that  chief  that  he  would  wait  till  next 
day  at  noon  for  an  answer ;  when,  if  he  did  not  re- 
ceive one  that  should  be  satisfactory,  he  would  send 
off  his  tents  towards  Aurungabad,  and  follow  him* 

self  next  day. 

After  experiencing  further  evasions,  the  resident 
agreed  to  meet  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  once  more,  on  the  31st  of  July;  at  which 
conference  he  received  from  them  several  proposi- 
tions for  an  amicable  adjustment.  They  proposed 
to  retire  to  Bhurrampore*,  provided  General  Wel- 

♦  A  town  upon  the  Taptee,  a  few  marckes  from  their  position. 
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May  would  agree  to  march  bi»  troops  to  their  or- 
Anary  statioBs  i  but  <m  being  told  that  this  propo- 
iitioii  was  altogether  inadmissflble^  as  it  would  leave 
.  tihem  in  a  situatiim  to  purmie  any  measures  they 
chose,  while  it  derived  the  Company^s  government 
of  the  means  which  it  then  possessed  of  opposing 
their  designs^  they  suggested  that  the  resident 
should  appoint  a  day  for  the  march  of  the  respective 
forces  of  these  chieftains  from  the  place  of  their 
encampment^  and  that  he  should  pledge  the  faith  of 
the  British  government  for  the  retreat  of  the  ajtmy 
under  General  WeUesley  on  the  day  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  confederates  shouH  return  to  their 
usual  stations. 

Though  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition  was 
in  opposition  to  his  instrui^iotis  from  General  Wei- 
lesley^  his  ardait  desire  fw  an  amicable  result  te 
the  negotiation  which  he  had  so  ably  conducted, 
led  Colonel  Collins  to  constat  to  forward  the  letter 
containing  this  offer  of  adjustm^t,  and  to  remain 
in  camp  till  he  received  the  general's  answers  but 
that  spirit  of  evasion,  deceit,  and  fals^ood,  which 
had  marked  every  stage  of  this  negotiaticm,  was 
conspicuously  shown^  at  its  close.  Letters  from 
Dowhit  Row  Sindia  imd  the  Rs^h  of  Berar  to  Go* 
nend  Wellesley  were  s^at  to  the  resident  $  but^  in-* 
stead  of  the  proposition  which  he  bad  consented  to 
forward,  they  contained  no  more  than  the  offer  to 
retreat  with  their  combined  armies  to  Bhurrampore, 
while  they  required  General  Wellesley.  to  retom 
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lut  tfoop%  to  thdir  oidaaty  staElk>Ds«  Ag  the 
Miidwt  had  befoie  ghren  die  mofit  f(Dniial  and 
positive  fefoaal  to  tki»  |Nro|K)Ml,  he  ecmM  net  tmt 
eenndOT  rach  condoet  en  the  part  of  the  chieft 
e^tuSky  iiuiiteiBg  and  iaidilefls  $  and  he^ waa  con&saed 
hy  it  in  a  belief,  which  he  bad  be€«i  relnotant  to  en* 
tertain,  of  their  unalterable  resolution  to  endeavour 
ta  reduce^  if  they  could  i^ot  destroy,  the  strength  of 
the  ttritiah  gotemment,  by  an  attaok  npe»  that 
slate  and  its  alUes,  vduch  they  were  onky  dekymg 
till  they  had  collected  aB  their  n^nns,  and  kiereased, 
by  th^  negotiations  and  intrigues,  the  strength  of 
the  combination  which  they  desired  to  form  against 
its  power. 

Gokmd  CoUins  Id);  the  camp  of  Ddwtnt  Row 
Sindia  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  hostilities  com^ 
meneed  by  Mi^or-general  W€lLesley*!»  attack  of  the 
fefftresa  of  Ahniednughur,  on  the  8th  of  the  same 
month. 

Sndi  were  the  negotiationa  Aat  imme^tely  pre^ 
eeded  a  war,  the  justice  and  actual  neceso^  of 
ndueh  can  be  denied  by  those  only  who  deny  the 
wiadovR  of  the  policy  which  ensured  the  destroetton 
of  tiifit  inretemte  enemy  to  o«yr  name,  Tippoo  Sul- 
taan.  It  wua  altogether  hnpraoticable  for  us  to 
lidfil  the  engagements  whidi  we  had  been  oiMn^ 
pclled  to  contract  with  the  Nisam,  in  order  to  in? 
dnce  him  to  aid  us  in  the  acc<»nplishment  of  that 
primaiy  object  of  Lord  Wellesley*^  policy,  unless 
we  established  a  commanding  inflnence  in  the 
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couBcUs  of  the  Poonah  state ; '  and,  after  sneoeed- 
iag  in  that^  it  would  have  been  a  base  abeiidomiieiit 
of  those  whom  we  had  become  pledged  to  support^ 
if  ^  we  had  been  induced,  by  any  circuaistanoes,  to 
hazard  their  interests  or  security,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  to  ourselves  a  short  exemption, from  the 
evils  of  war.  * 

It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  de- 
tail the  military,  operations  between  theJBUtish 
govemm^it  and  the  Mahratta  chieft,  Dowlut  Row 
Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar.  They  continued 
imly  five  months,  but  were  marked  by  a  s^es  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  victories.  The 
battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  o£  Assye  and 
Arghaum,  and  the  reduction  of  the  strong  forts  of 
AUyghur,  Agra,  and  Gwalior,  of  Ahinednughur^ 
Asseerghur,  Gawilghur,  and  Cuttack,  and  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  conquests,  were  crowded  into  this 
short,  eventful  period.  The  confederate  chiefs 
were  compelled  to  sue  separately  for  peace^  after 
the  annihilation  of  their  inftmtryand  cannon,*  with 
the  loss  of  their  finest  provinces,  and  a  number  of 
fortresses,  which  they  had  deemed  impregnable. 
The  complete  destruction  of  the  regular  brigades 
in  the  service  of  Sindia  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  this  war.  These  bri- 
gades formed,  altog^her,  a  body  of  neariy  forty 
thousand  well-disciplined  men,  with  a  very.,  large 
train  of  artillery,  acting  entirely,  under  the  oontrDl 
of  a  French  commander^  and  suppoitted  .by  tibi; 
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rtreBues  of  the  finest  provmces  in  India,  nvliich 
bid  been  made  over  to  him^  that  this  great  efficient 
force  might  possess  every  resource  ^thin  itself. 
It  was  the  early  extinction  of  this  part  of  his  army 
which  obUged  Sindia  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  a 
further  prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  to  throw 
himself  completely  upon  the  generosity  of  the 
British  government. 

He  was  anticipated,  however,  in  this  design,  for 
the  Ri^ah  of  Berar,  innnediately  after  the  fall  of 
his  principal '  fortress,  Gawilghur,  entered  into  a 
treaty*  with  General  Wellesley;  who  shortly 
afterwards  negotiiated  a  peace  *f*  with  Dowlut  Row 

^  By  tUa  tre&ty,  which  was  ccmcluded  the  17th  December, 
ISOS,  Ragojee  Bhonsela  ceded  Cuttack,  and  all  his  share  of 
the  provinces  of  Berar  westward  of  the  Wurdah,  of  which  he 
had  before  collected  the  revenues  in  participation  with  the 
Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  to  whom  this  cession  was  not  of 
more  importance  as  it  added  to  his  revenue  than  as  it  strength* 
ened  his  frontier,  and  freed  him  from  the  continual  contests 
naturally  attending  the  exercise  of  a  doiible  authority  in  col* 
lecting  the  revenues  of  the  same  country* 

The  Company  engaged,  by  this  treaty,  to  arbitrate  all  dif- 
ferences which  might  henceforward  arise  between  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  and  the  Paishwsh ; 
sod  the  Rajah  agreed,  that  he  would  never  admit  into  his  ser- 
vice any  Frenchman,  or  the  subject  of  any  other  European  or 
America»  power,  at  war  with  England.  It  was  stipulated, 
that  each  of  the  ooHtractik^  states  should  keep  a  jeaident 
nnmster  at  the  court  of  the  other. 

tThe  following  were  the  leading  articles  of  this  treaty, 
which  is  dMed  ^Otb  December,  ISOf.— Sindia  ceded  to  the 
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Suidia  upcm  tibe  admitted  priacipla  of  tke  kiter 
braig  eompletdy  sabdued ;  and  4e  tctnay  vader  the 
dwcomfttaiiceB  in  which  Sindia  w&s  ihm  placed, 
^fue  more  favourable  than  he  coold  have  expected^ 
as  hia  n^niaters  acknowledged*  Some  small  pao- 
wmees  and  villages^  which  had  been  hereditary  ia 
Sindia*8  family^  were  receded  to  him^  and^  to  a  cer- 
tain degree^  had  the  effect  of  veoimcilbig  him  te 
his  great  loates. 

By  one  article  in  this  treaty,  Sindia  agreed  to 
lesign,  with  some  opiodifieattoas,  all  claims  upon 
lUjahs,  and  others  of  his  feimer  feudatories,  widi 
whom  the  English  government  had  made  treaties 
or  alliances.  This  engagement  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pof^  concerning  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  and  (he 

Company  all  the  territories  he  possessed  in  Hindaslan  t#  Mm 
northward  of  those  of  the  Rajahs  of  Jypore,  Joudpore,  and 
the  Ranah  of  Oohud ;  and  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach. 
He  ceded  also  all  lands  to  the  south  of  Adjuntee ;  and  all 
elaims  of  every  description  npon  the  British  gfe««niment  and 
its  allies,,  the  Soabahdar  of  the  Deekan,  thePaiAwah^and  the 
Gwickar  family  in  Guzerat.  ^ 

It  was  a  condition  ef  this  treaty,  that  if  8in#[k  ^kmld  here- 
after enter  into  a  defensiye  treaty  with  the  British  gmferof 
ment,  the  pay  of  any  English  corps,  attached  to  his  seFrice* 
should  be  defrayed  from  the  rcTenues  of  the  teititariss  osdeA  ia 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Company  agreed  by  this  treaty,  in  eonsidanrtiML  of  tha 
gveat  losses .  sustained  by  the  piincipat  officers  of  Sbindla's 
court  and  army  from  the  cession  of  the  proviness  of  Hiada<« 
Stan,  to  grant  pensicms  to  tiiem,  agreeably  to  a  list  given  k  by 
Sindia,  to  an  annual  amount  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees* 
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tandtories  of  Goliiid,  wUck  kad  the  eSect  ol  dis* 
tiirfaiiigy  fof  the  mcmient,  the  hanrnmy  that  wooM 
ottherwise  .have  immediately  followed  the  peace 
between  the  two  states.  In  this  dispute,  riglrt  was, 
BO  doubt,  OR  the  side  of  the  British  goverameRt ; 
Imt  that  did  not  preyent  Sindia  and  his  minist^^l 
ham  a  constant  and  vexatious  agitation  <^  the 
subject ;  and,  though  compelled  to  admh,  that 
strict  justice  was  agaiast  them,  they  continued  te 
e&tertain  hopes  of  succeeding,  declaredly  gromided 
on  the  liberal  and  condKating  spirit  with  which 
the  English  government  had  used  its  great  vie- 
torieis.  Even  the  formal  renunciation  of  this 
claim  did  not  prevent  their  re-urging  it,  as  soon  as 
an  occasion  appeared  in  the  least  favourable  to  thek 
wishes. 

This  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  December,  1803  ;  and  the  connexion  with  Sior 
dia  was  further  cemented  by  a  treaty  of  defensive 
alliance*,  concluded  by  the  acting  resident^  at 
his  court  on  the  fiTth  of  Pebiruary,  18(>l. 

•  By  this  treaty,  Sindia  becsme  entitled  to  tbe  a^sista^fit  of 
a  corps  of  eix  battalions  of  Sepoys,  which  were  either  to  be 
stationed  within  his  territories,  or  at  a  convenient  frontier  post 
hi  the  honourable  GMnpany's  territories  (as  by  him  preferred); 
aad  tlkia  eocpa  was  to  bs  paid  ont  of  the  revmais  of  tbsat 
oowKries  which  h^  had  ceded  to  tha  Company^. 

The  other  articles  of  this  defensive  alliance  wefe  nearly  the 
same  as  those  formerly  concluded  between  the  Company  and 
the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah. 

t  laentenant-colonel  Malcolm,  '  ,    ' 
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The  ccmdnct  pursued  by  Jeswuut  Row  Holkar; 
during  the  war  between  the  British  govenunent^ 
Sindia,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar^  was  in  conformity 
with  the  mo$t  characteristic  features  of  aJMahratta 
chieftain.  He  had  not  only  promised  to  join  the 
confederacy  against  the.  British  government,  but 
had  concluded,  through  the  medium  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  a  treaty  with  Sindia,  by  whom  great  ces- 
jAooa  were  made,  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  their 
plans.  But,  though  he  promised  everything,  he 
showed  no  inclination,  after  hostilities  had  com- 
menced, to  assist  the  confederates.  .  There  U,  in- 
deed, ground  to  believe,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the 
first  reverses  sustained  by  his  rival  Sindia :  and  if 
this  sentiment  underwent  a  change,  as  has  been 
supposed,  when  he  saw  the  ruin  of  that  chief,  die 
course  of  action  was  too  rapid  and  too  decisive  to 
give  him  time  for  interference ;  but,  before  the 
treaties  of  peace  were  concluded,  he  had  advanced 
towards  Hindustan,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore,  who  was  then  under  the  British 
protection. 

Though  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  continued  to  pro- 
fess friendship  for  the  British  government,  his  con- 
duct at  this  period  was  of  a  different  complexion; 
and  the  Governor-general  instructed  Lord  Lake  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
to  an  early  and  full  explanation  of  his -views,  and 
of  relieving  the  Company's  government  from  the 
expense  and  alarm  to  which  its  provinces  m^st 
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be  subject,  while  sucli  a  horde  of  freebooters  as  the 
army  under  his  command  were  assembled  on  its 
frontier,  or  on  that  of  its  allies. 

Lord  Lake  addressed  a  letter  to  Jeswunt  Row 
Holkar*^  stating  generally  the  terms  on  which  the' 
British  government  was  disposed  to  leave  him  in 
llie  unmolested  exercise  of  his  authority;  but  re* 
quiring,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  amicable 
professions,  that  he  should  withdraw  his  army  from 
the  threatening  position  it  then  occupied,  retire 
within  his  own  territories,  and  abstain  from  the 
exaction .  of  tribute  from  the  allies  of  the  British 
government. 

Holkar,  after  some  delay,  sent  vakeels  (or  agents) 
to  wait  upon  the  commander-in-chief;  to.  whom 
they  made  the  following  propositions  on  the  part 
of  their  master:— 

1st.  That  Holkar  should  be  permitted  to  collect 
the  chout  agreeably  to  the;  custom  of  his  ancestors. 
2nd.  That  the  ancient  possessions  formerly  held 
by  his  family  (twelve  of  the  finest  districts  in  the 
Ihiab,  and  a  district  in  Bundelcund)  should  be 
given  to.  him. 

3rd.  That  the  country  of  Hureanah,  which  Wlis 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Holkar  family, 
should  be  ceded  to  him. 

4th.  That  this  country  should  be  guaranteed  to 
him,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  him  on  the  safne 
terms  as  we  had  done  with  Sindia.- 

•  Dated  the  99th  of  January,  1 804. 
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'   These  wtraTagMit  dei&a&ds  were  of  boorie  ra«^ 
jectsd;  aiid  thdr^imtar^  u  iprell  as  the  tauinner  of 
making  them,  satisfied  Lord  Lukfe  of  the  reiil  de«- 
ligfafibf  Jesishiiitltolri  which  were  sooh  aftinreMs 
more  (ikUy  developed  by  ihs  contentl  of  sererti 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  the  tributaries  and  d^ 
pendeiits  of  the  British  goTemment  in  Hindustan^ 
iR^om  he  endeayoiired  to  eicite^  by  erery  argument 
he  could  use^  to  rerblt  agaihst  that  state,  whose 
tBrfitDrfes^  he  tufonjied  theni^  it  was  his  immediate 
intentioa  to  ratage  and  destroy.    Lord  Lake  also 
obtained  about  this  period  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
him  to  General  Wellesley  (supposed  to  be  written 
ea^ly  in  February)^  in  which  he  had  demanded  the 
cession  of  several  provinces  of  the  Deckan,  cmgi^ 
aally,  is  he  affirmed^  the  property  of  the  Holkar 
family ;  which  letter  concluded  with  this  remarkiable 
expression  $-*- 

^^CouhtHes  of  many  hundred  coss  shall  be  over-^ 
run^  and  plundered^  Lord  Lake  shall  not  have 
leisuie  to  breathe  for  a  moment}  and  cdamitieli 
will  fall  on  lacs  of  human  beings^  in  eontinuld 
war,  by  the  attacks  of  my  army,  which  OTer^hdms 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

These  insulting  menaces  were  followed  by  acts 
of  positive  aggression:  Holkair  sent  an  agent  to 
8india*s  camp,  and  solicited  openly  the  aid  of  that 
chief  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  possessions) 
and  at  the  same  time  commenced  the  plunder  of 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore.    The  com- 
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inaiideivift-diiefi  wfio  could  not  bat  cmsider  tkest 
liroceediagi  as  the  oottimdDGemeiit  df  hostiliiiei^ 
advanced  af^aiatt  HoOour^  who  retreated  irom  tbe 
fk^ftltioa  he  had  bcdujMed^  aad  was  pursued  ta  somt 
distaace  hj  a  British  force*  -  , 

Hiiy  cotauueaced  a  war,  the  gttat  suooesto  of 
whkh  were  chequered  by  some  remarkaUe  failures^ 
Bu^  though  the  circutnstaaces  which  attended  die 
retreat  of  Colbnei  Monson^s  cbrps^  aud  the  very 
aevere  Ions  of  officers  and  meta  at  the  siege. of 
Bhurretpore^  muitt  be  deemed  serious  reverses,  they 
did  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  Holkar  s  power 
being  effected  before  the  close  of  Loi^  Wellesley's 
administration.  The  battle  of  Deeg  wito  fatal  to 
his  regular  infknti^  atid  artillery  (  and  the  actioh  at 
Futtyghur  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  his  cavalry* 
The  fortresses.of  Cha^dore  axid  Gaulnah,  the  strong* 
holds  of  the  fainily*  were  also  taken}  and  in  Aprils 
180^  this  boasting  freebooter  retredted  across  the 
Chambul  with  an  army  redubed  from  forty  thousand 
cavalry^  twenty  thousand  infantry,  and  upwards  of 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  to  a  wretched  body  of 
about  eight  or  ten  thousand  horse,  four  or  five 
thousand  infantry,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
guns;  and,  though  peace  with  him  was  Hot  im- 
mediately concluded,  all  his  future  efforts  served 
only  to  show  how  completely  he  had  be^  subdued. 

In  the  years  1799  and  1800,  Hindustan  was 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shah;  and, 
among  other  means  adopted  by  Lord  Wellesley  to 
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avert  tlua  danger,  wa«  an  emlMMy  to  Persia,  to 
whidi  country  he  had  before  sent  a  native  agent^ 
who  had  been  received  with  honour,  and  had  suo^ 
ceeded  in  the  limited  objects  of  his  mission.  The 
embassy  deputed  to  the  court  of  Teheraun  was  in 
a  style  of  splendour  corresponding  to  the  character 
of  the  monarch  and  the  manners  of  the  nation  to 
whom  it  was  sent,  and  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  state  from  whom  it  proceeded.  It  was  com* 
pletely  successful  in  all  its  objects.  The  king  of 
Persia  was  not  only  induced  by  the  British  envoy  * 
to  renew  his  attack  upon  Khorassan,  which  had  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  Zemaun  Shah  from  his  designa 
iq[>on  India;  but  entered  into  treaties  of  political 
and  commercial  alliance  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, completely  excluding  the  French  from  Persia, 
and  giving  the  English  every  benefit  from  this  con- 
nexion; nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that^  if  this 
alliance  had  been  cultivated  with  the  same  active 
spirit  of  foresight  and  penetration  with  which  it 
was  commenced,  it  would  have  secjured  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  British  government  in  that  quarter  from 
many  of  those  attacks  to  which  it  has  subsequently 
been  exposed. 

Lord  Wellesley,  in  the  year  1800,  equipped  an 
escpedition  to  Egypt.  A  considerable  force  from 
India,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Baird, 
marched  from  Suez  to  Alexandria,  presenting  the 

^  Lieutenant*cokMiel  Malcolm. 
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extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  British  army^  com-^ 
posed  chiefly  of  the  natives  of  India,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  political  administration  of  the  Marquess 
Wellesley  was  marked  by  a  number  of  minor  mea* 
sures^  undertaken  and  executed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples^ and  with  the  same  spirit  and  success^  as 
those  which  have  been  described*:  but,  however 
deserving  of  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon 
every  one  without  swelling  this  work  to  a  size 
beyond  what  is  intended.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  statement  of  changes  which  he 
effected  in  the  connexion  between  the  British  go- 
vernment and  the  dependent  states  of  Oude  and  the 
Camatic. 

When  Lord  Wellesley  returned  to  Bengal  from 
Madras,  after  the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  which  occupied  his 
attention  was,  the  reduction  of  a  part  of  the  mu-^ 
tinous  and  useless  military  establishment  of  the 
Nabob  Vizier;  and  the  increase  of  the  efficient 
forte  maintained  by  the  Company  to  defend  that 
princess  dominions.     He  was  urged  to  the  imme- 

♦  The  flight  of  Vizier  Ali  from  Benareft,  after  th^  alro- 
dous  murder  of  Mr.  Cherry^  oar  resident,  'when  on  a  friendljr 
visit  to  that  gentleman,  called  forth  all  the  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion of  Lord  Wellesley 's  character :  his  lordship  compelled  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore,  who  had  afforded  the  murderer  protection, 
to  give  him  up  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the  British  government; 
and  he  has  dver  since  heen  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  Fort  William. 

Vol.  L  T 
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diatea4optk)a  of  this  idcasvfre^  as  wdl  as  to  the 
general  improvement,  of  the  priiuiiples  of  ouf  alli-^ 
ance  with  the  Vizier^  by  a  .strong  seiise  of  tbe 
dangecB  to  which  his  ierritbries'weie  e3cpuoefed£»in 
iiitomtl  liimiak^  of  foreign  ittadk.  ^^ 

- .  The  Vifier  at  first  concniared  in  the  fixpedjcney^ 
of  the  proposed  arrangement  .  reip^ctiiig  ,thbao 
troopA;'  but;  repenting  of  this  assenf^vhen-  her 
found,  that  the  operation  of  such  an  arrangement 
tended  to-  leisen  his  consequenoe  with-  his  imme* 
diate  adherents^  he  endeavoured^  by  ttery  e^auon^ 
tOL  frustrate  the  execution  of  it.   . 

This  .piince  had  proposed^  in  the  y)ear'  L799^  to 
abdicate  his^  throne^  and  persisted  for  Jiomb  tzBK.in 
this  extraordinary  proposal,  in  spite  of  every  aigu^ 
menl  l^hicfa  the  British  resident  oould  offer  a^Hist 
it.  The  ^reasons  which-  he  gave  for .  it,  were^f^^^M 
•tat^  of  the  >cQUntry ;  his  inefficiency  t6  rulie ;  'and 
the  rooted  aand  redprocal  aver8ion>  ^ufasiatixig  be4 
tWeett  him  and  his^subjects,  iriiich^  on  UiKpurt^  hA 
»tated»  hadL  grown  into  absdnte  ;dis^aE.  rVTht 
notoriety  6f.  the  truth  6f  all  hd  itdvamced  led  duk 
Goyei^oi^eiiehd  to  heUeve  ]him  perfitcdy  .sincere 
in  the  design ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  was  confirmed 
in  thi^  belh^  from  Saadut  Alt  havifi^  ^i^tbnMed  a 
desire  to  retire  witli  the  trea8ul-es*^ii;Kii«  had 
amassed,  as  this  wish  was  quite  consistent  wift  Ills 
weak  and  avaricious  character.. 

There  was,. subsequently,  reason  to. belicfve,  that 
this  proposal  of  the  Vizier  was  illusory^  and  QnJf 
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meant  to  dfelay  the  eitecution  of  the  plan  for  te* 
forming  his  military  establishment.  But  th^ 
grounds  for  proceeding  ui  that  reform  yer^  too 
uTffsatr,  wtftoo  fiiuch  coBnect^.witli  thf^  g^netftl 
security  of:  the  Snterfcits  of  thcf  Bjitijih  evpitf  in 
India>  for  Lord  Wellesley  to  allow  i^d  prdgriesfi  to 
J>e  arrested  by  such  weak  and  puerile  e^^onft 
He  considered^  indeed^  that  the  Vizier's  qoi^uct  on 
this  remarkable  occasion  iiimished  another  ground 
fiw  the  necessity  of  the  arrangemeQt  which  iie  ha4 
IB  contemplation.  . 

Agtte&l^  tSo  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
eluded  by  Sii!  John  Shd^  with  the  Viaer  at  his 
accessimi^  the' CompaQy  were  a^  Vbeity  to  increase 
the  force  serving  in  Oude^  if  th^y  deemed  sudi  in- 
crease requisite  for  the  security  Of  the  two  states; 
and  irrefragable  proofs  of  that  necessity  ^ad  oe* 
carred  within  the  last  two  years. 

Lord  Wellesley  resolved,  therefore,  to  s^d  an 
Additional  force,  at  the  annual  expense  of  fifty  lacs 
of  rupees ;   which,  with  the  former  fixed  subsidy  * 

**  Besides  the  fixed  subsidy  paid  by  tbe  Vizier  of  Oude,  there 
had  formerly  been 'a  charge  for  extraordin^ries.  Tlie  fixed 
subsidy  of  Asuph  u  Dowlah  -was  fifty  lacs  \  but  Xiord  Corn- 
wallis  states,  that  that  prince  had  paid,  previous  to  the  year 
1787,  an  average  of  thirty-four  lacs  per  annum  extraordi- 
naries.  By  Lord  Teignmouth'a  treaty,  the  increase  of  our 
force  in  Oude  was  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  British 
Crovemment.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  Vizier's  consent 
was  necessary  to  this  increase,  even  under  the  construction  of 
the  treaty :  but  if  this  assertion  had  not  heen  refuted  by  the 
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of  seventy-six  lacs,  would  make  a  total  of  one 
crore  and  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees. 

The  Governor-general  was  desirous  to  combine 
this  increase  to  the  force  of  Oude,  with  rediictians 
of  the  Vizier's  useless,  and  indeed  dangerous  troops, 
which  should  prevent  that  prince  from  feeling  any 
burden  upon  his  finances  by  the  execution  of  a 
measure  contributing  so  greatly  to  his  security. 
But  Saadut  All,  either  from  weakness,  or  the 
wicked  designs  of  the  interested  rabble  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  was  led  to  offer  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
measure :  his  open  opposition  to  which,  connected 
with  the  whole  of  his  former  conduct,  and  the  pro- 
gressive ruin  with  which  his  mismanagement  threat- 
ened  his  country,  impelled  Lord  Wellesley  to  resolve 
upon  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  which 
should  place  the  resources  for  maintaining  the  Com- 
pany's troops  on  the  frontier  of  Oude  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Vizier,  and  should  likewise  free  both 
the  Company  and  that  prince  from  a  constant  and 
increasing  source  of  irritation — the  monthly  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  pecuniary  subsidy. 

evidence  of  the  respectable  nobleman  who  framed  the  treaty, 
it  must  have  been  by  its  own  absurdity ;  for  the  cause  of  the 
increase  is  stated  to  be  the  existence  of  external  danger— of 
which  one  party,  the  English  government,  can  alone  be  the 
judge,  as  the  other,  the  Vizier,  is  precluded  by  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  from  all  intercourse  or  communication 
whatever  with  foreign  states. 
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Lord  Wellesley  conceived^  that  the  whole  con-* 
duct  of  the  Vizier— hifl  proffered  abdication^  hin 
professed  inability  to  rule,  the  light  in  which  he 
considered  his  own  troops  when  an  invasion  of  his 
country  was  apprehended  "^^^  his  consent  to  reduce 
them,  his  subsequent  efforts  to  counteract,  by  the 
most  unjustifiable  means,  an  arrangement  to  which 
he  had  agreed,  and  the  ruin  which  his  misma^ 
nagement  was  bringing  upon  his  country — ^fully 
warranted  his  lordship  in  insisting  upon  an  en-- 
gagement  which  would  at  once  settle  every  cause 
of  contest;  and  provide,  as  completely  as  pos-^ 
aibla,  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  as  well 
as  for  the  regular  and  permanent  support  of  the 
troops  by  whom  they  were  to  be  protected.  Act- 
ing upon  these  considerations  his  lordship  in- 
structed his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  whom 
he  deputed  to  Lucknow,  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  a 
territorial  cession  to  the  British  government  equal 
to  the  payment  of  the  increased  subsidiary  force  to 
be  stationed  within  the  territories  of  Oude. 

The  Vizier  entered  into  this  engagement  with 
a  great  show  of  reluctance,  which  was  perhaps  in 

*  The  Vizier  liad  declared  tbat  they  woald  be  asefal  only  to 
the  enemy,  and  required  that  a  detachment  of  the  British  anny 
should  be  sent  to  guard  his  person.  His  statements  were  fiiUy 
confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Sir  A.  Clarke  and  Sir  James  Craigt 
who  described  them  as  a  rabble,  that,  ixistead  of  affording  any 
aid,  in  the  event  of  service,  would  require  piirt  of  the  army  tQ 
«>vatcb  and  keep  them  in  awct 
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■ome  inMBure  tan\lmkd,  *to  pievent  the  unpof^u- 
Utifitf  ^'tliat  troijld  have  attacked  to  any  appearance 
of  daiiiiaodoli  ^th  a  treaty^f  dfeprivingso  many 
of.hiB  dq>enda]its  of'profits^  ^faich  they  had'  hacas 
aceaatDDied  to  derive  £rom'the  provinceir  required 
to  be  coded. 

r  By  tfaid  treaty,  the  territories  of  ihe  Comfwny 
were  interposed,  as  a  'barrier^  between  the  domi^ 

^ .  *  This  fmppasei  modve,  vhicli'  wss  GDnaistent  with  the 
phacacter  oi  the  Vizier,  was. in  a  great  degree  confirmed  by 
his  subsequejit  conduct. 

t  The  principal  article  of  this  tl-eoiy  (Whi(5h  was  settled 
\j  Vb.  Heary  Wellesley,  %nA  Ooto&el  Scott,  residezft  at  I^iek- 
aow)  sfiipiklated  fer  IhB  immediate  cessiva  of  rif  the  fteatier 
.fvotince^  of  Oude  to  tire  Gompai^y»>  lliese  i^^ere  estimated  at 
thegfoss  revenue- of  one  crpire,- thirty-five  lacs,  twenty-three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ^eyentyfour  rupees,  eight  annas, 
and  three  pice  ;  which  was  Veceived  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops  (whatever  their  numher)  maintained  by  the  British 
^vettmientforthe  diefetioeofDtfde*  ^  ' 
i  .The  other  articles  irere  of  minor  eonsideratioB*  They 
stipulated,^  that  the  Visier  should  disiqjss  all  his  titwfSt  ex* 
jiept  .a  certain  number ;  and  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the 
service  of  British  troops,  on  all  occasions  and  under  allcir- 
cumstances,  without  ever  being  subject  to  fuKher  charge  ot 
demand  for  such  aid. 

' '  1W  Vftier  agreed  to  tfitroattbe'(iiiider  his  oitn  officers)  bto 
Yhe  ferritoriei  which  remained  toliiin,  such  a  system  of  aflndi- 
)0i«lratfOft,  as  shoikid  be  oondaeive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  sub* 
jiotSr  and  to  the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in* 
kAbit^nts:  He  also  agreed  klwisys  to  advise  with,  and  act  ill 
«6n|bniiity  to,  the  couosel  of  the  officers  of  the  Company's 
government.  • 
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Buums  of  the  'Vi:li£r  and  any  foreign  enemy.  Hie 
actual  net  receipts  of  that  prince's  treasury  from 
iftk^M  4i9tript8  was*  bot  toiote  than  the  amount 
wtvidbiLiiie.b^d. before  paid  ^i.i  fik^dtaiihsidy^  ani 
ftt..ks9  th«6  hQ:Iiad..bjboome  liable  fojpa^  wider 
j^e ;  treaty .  eoilcladedt  fay  Lord  Xeigmnouth^  aa  dia 
lQoi»p&ii/8.tr({Qp».  ihl  Qnd^t  had  imai.  tecessarily 
i]tdbei0ed.toj9]miii^er  exeefadinglfairteemidLdaBnid 
imh^  i  Vflmel  actual  ^  pay  (which  th^ :  Viaier.  .wai 
und^..  ^Uyigatibii  te  fiuniafa)  exceeded  the  fixed 
asibsidy^  by  iaore  than  fifty  lacs  of  fupfeu  per 
luUinm..  .      . 

.  Tb^  CotfLpany  obtaiited  an  ample  maoiusratijQii 
for  tjbis  ti^nlpor^  pecuniary  loss^  iA  tibeh^>p^  aeti- 
liim^t  of  it6  continual  aod  irritatibg  disputeatritft 
^  iPQUft  ctf  Luclcnow;  in  the  prospect  of  an  aug^ 
]iiiWt;)»d  r^wue^  itai^  w  amieliorated  sysfeuL  .of 
jwnag^m^t^  ftom  provinces  which  had  been  riiined 
by  mifltule  and  oppression;  aftd  in  the  substttutiMi 
of  its  own  troops  and  resources  So9  tiitise«f  the 
^^iaier^  xm  afrobtier  fi^iti  which  the  only  diLn^Aiat 
Qptdd  affect  the  two  states  Was  to  be  apprehended, 
t  jS^eral  suboidinate^  bxA  comparatively  unim^ 
pl^rtaeti  arrangements  were  snbseqiiently  mwk  with 
thfS  Yifiefi  who  soon  became  rcooncilid  tv^dJt^eaH:]^ 
whlc^  however  much  its.fifA  ptoposaLmight have 
wofmifedi^s  feeling8>  had  b  vifky  Jtet^y  operation 
on  his  own  comfort  and  that  of  his  subjects;  and  he 
afterwards  took  every  opportunity  ^f  proving,  both 
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by  professions  and  actions^  his  attachment  to  die 
British  government* 

When  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  commenced; 
Lord  Wellesley  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  the 
cheerfnl  and  yolnntary  aid  of  this  prince  towards 
its  prosecution.  He  not  only  sent  a  present  of  a 
number  of  fine  horses  from  his  stud,  sufficient  to 
mount  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  but  contributed  to 
its.  success  by  large  voluntary  loans  frma  his  trea* 
sury.  The  manner,  as  well  as  substance^  of  this 
conduct  of  the  Vizier  convinced  all,  in  any  de* 
gree  acquainted  with  his  character,  of  lus  cordial 
reconciliation  to  the  whole  of  the  Governor-ge- 
neral's proceedings,  and  that  relief  and  happiness 
had  been  extended  both  to  him  and  his  country  by 
an  arrangement  that  was  final*— that  closed  all 
irritating  questions  between  the  two  states,  and 
provided,  under  every  contingency,  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  the  British  troops  employed  in 
defence  of  the  territories  of  Oude. 

Lord  Wellesley  received  from  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  court  of  directors  an  early  approba- 
tion of  his  proceedings  in  the  reduction  of  the 
military  estaUishment  of  the  Nabob  Vizier.  In 
this  letter*'  the  committee  observe,  that  they  enter* 
tain  a  due  sense  of  the  high  services  of  the  Go* 
vemor-general  in  effecting  that  reform,  which,  they 

♦  Dated  the  4th  of  December,  1800. 
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«tate^  was  ^^  a  measure  not  less  contnbuting  to  the 
preservation  of  his  excellency  s  dominions^  than  to 
the  relief  of  the  Company's  finances^  by  Aimidiing 
a  large  additional  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
lacs  per  annum^  to  reimburse  the  charges  of  the 
late  augmentation  of  onr  troops  in  that  quarter^  so 
necessary  to  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
security  of  our  own  possessions  against  the  invasion 
of  Zemaun  Shah^  or  of  any  other  power  hostile  to 
the  British  interests.** 

The  treaty*  with  the  Vizier  obtained  an  equally 
full  approbation  firom  the  same  authority;  which 
ivas  not,  however,  given  till  two  years  after  its  con- 
clusion, when  the  court  of  directors  were  in  com- 
plete possession  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  negotiation  which  had  preceded  it*  The 
secret  committee  enhanced  the  value  of  their  com- 
mendation by  the  just  and  clear  view  which^  in 
bestowing  it,  they  took  of  the  grounds  that  gave 
importance  to  the  arrangement* 

^^  Having  taken  into  our  consideration,**  they  olw 
serve-f*,  "  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between  the 
Governor-general  and  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  rati-* 
tied  by  his  lordship  on  the  10th  of  November,  ISOlj 
we  have  now  to  signify  our  approbation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  treaty. 

♦  Dated  November,  1801. 

t  In  their  letter  to  the  Goyemor-general,  dated  Norember 
I9th,  ISOd. 
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^  We  consider  the  stipaktions  therein  oontfdsiod 
as  caicolated  to  improve  and  secore  the  intecQ8t&.of 
the  Viaier,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Gomjpany^iaadtxi 
provide  more  effisctnally  hereafter  for  tha  ^gxioA 
government  and  prosperity  of  Oiide>  aad^  conset 
qn^itly,  for  the  h^>piiie8a  of  its  native  iidutt 
hitants. 

.   ^^  Although  the  revenue  of  the  territpry  <^e4i 
according  to  its  produce  when  iu  ttk^:lMQ49.  of  jt^^ 
Vizier,  does  not  exceed  the  sthsidj  pa^lfblff  I^  Itfs 
highness  for  the  number  of  troop's  "which  it  ff)pfared 
expedient  permanently  to  station  in  Oode^  togedifif 
with  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  civil  adminis^rar 
tion  of  thesame;  we» .  neyerthe|esS|  do  not  4isap7 
prove  of  the  Governor-general^  in  gonsideratioa  of 
tiie  cession,  having  liber&ted  his  highness  from  aUf 
eatraardinaty  charges  which  may  hereafter  be  in* 
dUTod  by  the  Company  in  providing  for  the  internal 
as  well  as  the  external  security  of  Qude^  to  which 
charges  his  highness  would  hav^  been.li^e  under 
the  treaty, of  1798:  we  are  satisfied  :to  ocoepv  as 
MmpenaatiQti  for  tuch  extraordinary  espensesi  die 
increased  revenue  which  jnhy  .reasonably  be  ex«» 
piBCted^to  arise  fi(om  the  superioi;  adniufidstratioii  of 
the  ceded  districts  under  the'  Cotpp^nys  n^fuofg^ 
meut.    And  we  feel  the  morp  scrti^action  in  sud^ 
an  indemnity,  as,  whilst  it  can  alone  arise  out  of  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  <of. the  country^. it  i^l 
be  unattended  by  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
Vizier,  under  whose  ruinous  and  oppressive  system 
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of  cdBeetion  the  proclace  cf  those  districts  was 
Kbelyttfiimany  to  dteUna,  as*  it  had  hitherto  dane. 

^^  We  idso*  entertain  a  sanguine  bq>e^.thiit  the 
Vider^  reUeved  from  the  embarraBsment,  bb  weM  aa 
tiie  ehai^e^  of  a  ticcntiobsf^nd  worse  than  useless 
mny^  and  resoued/  by  the  dissohition  of  the^^eat 
proportion  of  that  forcey  from  tlie  mast: abject  de» 
pendente  on  his  own  po;werM  8utr|eet9i  at  whose 
disposal  those  mutinous .  and  disafieoted.  itidops 
iihie^y  were^  will  now^  sHpt^orted  and  defdndedliy 
a  disciplined  and  orderly  force,  a^ly  hnsiadf  .with 
energy  to  the  internal  administratioa  of  hii  aAira*" 

In  this  letter^  a  just  «>mplinient  was:  paid  ta  the 
griat  merits  of  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  the  brother 
of  the  GoTemor-general^  who^  after  the  conclusion 
t^f  the  treaty  of  Lucknow^  had  proceeded,  to  take 
charge .  of  the  ^  ceded  provinces^  as  .  LimUbtMBUt* 
governor,  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  jrf  tbeii 
rev€«iues:  an  ardupW  laboor^  wUch  he  perfcitned 
in  4  manned  as  hcmourahle  tdhb'own.charaetar  al 
advanti^^edu^  to  the  pid>lic  intctnis.  . 
'  This  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Locknow  has 
been  thus  circumstantial,  from  the  impossibility  of 
abridging  it  widibut  an  omission  of  essential  &ckti  t 
and  die  same  reason  necessitates  some  detail  on  the 
soArject  of  thetransaiitions  which  took  place  during 
Lord  Wellesley^s  administration  with  the  Nabobs 
of  the  Camatic^  in  order  to  explain  the  ^)Qtivesa^d 
principles  by  which  that  nobleman  was  governed  in 
bis  conduct  towards  those  dependent  princes. 
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Omdut  ul  Omrah  succeeded  to  the  Nabobship  of 
the  Camatic,  on  the  16th  of  October^  1795.  He 
took  possession  of  the  Musnad  under  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  concluded  between  his  father  and  the 
Marquess  Comwallis  in  1792,  having  been  specific 
cally  namedy  in  the  preamble  to  that  treaty,  as  the 
successor  and  eldest  son  of  the  Nabob  Mahomed 
Ali  Khan,  and,  under  that  designation,  made  a 
party  in  the  engagement. 

The  treaty  of  1792  was  soon  found,  both  by 
the  administration  at  home  and  the  government 
abroad,  to  have  produced  few  of  the  salutary  ef-* 
fects  which  were  expected. .  Mahomed  Ali  Khan, 
after  its  conclusion*,  pursued  a  conduct  not 
more  at  variance  with  his  own  interests  and  with 
those  of  the  Company,  than  destructive  of  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  hia 
country. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  JU^rd 
Hobart  was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  George^ 
in  1794,  he  was  instructed  by  the  court  of  directory 
to  negotiate  for  a  modification  of  Lord  Com* 
wallis^s  treaty,  on  principles  calculated  to  secure 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  to  improve  the  con* 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic,  or,  rather^ 
to  save  that  country  from  ruin,  and  to  put  an  end 


*  The  state  of  tLe  Carnatic,  and  the  operation  of  this  treaty, 
are  very  fully  shown  in  Lord  Hobart's  Minutes,  under  date  th^ 
84th  of  November,  1795* 
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to  those  vexatious  disputes,  which^  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Nabob  and  his  principal  serrants^ 
were  found  to  attend  the  fiilfihnent  of  several  of 
the  most  important  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1792. 

The  obstinate  and  intemperate  resistance  which 
the  Nabob  Omdut  ul  Omrah  opposed  against  aQ 
his  lordship^s  endeavours  to  get  the  treaty  modified^ 
appeared^  at  the  time^  inexplicable ;  and  the  influence 
attributed  to  some  low  and  interested  counsellors 
seemed  insufficient  to  account  for  his  steady  refusal 
to  listen  to  an  arrangement  so  earnestly  pressed  upon 
his  acceptance  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  the  court  of 
directors,  and  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George ; 
and  which  could  not,  under  any  construction^  be 
judged  injurious  to  his  personal  interests,  or  his 
power,  as  long  as  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  Company. 

When  the  Marquess  Wellesley  arrived  at  Ma- 
dras, in  1798,  he  employed  the  few  days  of  hia 
stay  at  that  presidency,  previously  to  embarking 
for  Calcutta,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  effect  the  same 
object.  The  impression  made  upon  his  lordship's 
mind  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Nabob  treated  his 
proposal  was,  that  further  negotiation  was  useless; 
although  at  the  same  time  he  felt  and  expressed  a 
conviction,  that  every  moment  brought  further  proof 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  arrangement 
to  save  the  Company  from  loss,  the  Nabob  from 
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ruin,  and  the  inhabitants  frotti  misery  ;  all  which 
h^  considered  the-  inevitttble  eonsequeiic^  of  per-r 
mitiing  afiains  to  rmaiti  in  th^  staite  in  which  thejp 
'4viei^  placed  hy  .the  treaty  in  qus^tipn. 

When   Lord  Wellesley   returned  to   Fort  ^ 
George^  in   1799^  to  prosecute  the  war  agfwst 
Tijlpob  Sifltaiuit  ?Iu$  becfrnt^  still  move  Bensibl^ 
of  the  iacOBTemences  of  ^the  e^gagelnentr  existing^ 
widi  \M  Nalioby  Which  were  aggravated  by  the 
eondnct'of  tjbat  prince  who,  oa  that  critical  occa^ 
sion^  acted  ntore  like  im  enemy  than  a  friend. 
''  Thh  want  of  exertion  of  his  officers,  in  every 
pitft  of  his  government,  when  supplies  were  collect* 
tug  ibr  the  army,  and  the  manner  in  which  some  - 
df'theiii  obstructed  that  service,  raised  suspicions  iu 
the  tnind  of  the   GovemoNgeneral,  which  were 
imith  confirmed  by  a  personal  act  of  the  Nabob 
calculated  to  impede  the  first  operations  of  the  war.^ 
His  highness  :had  agreed  to  advance  three  lacs  of 
pagodas  for  the  imniediate  Use  of  the  anny,  then  on 
the  eve  of  maifrchmg  into  Mysore;  All  the  conditions 
which  he  proposed  relative  to ;  suiph  advance  were 
agreed  to  by  the  Governor-general;  and  the  Nabob 
Hucceeded  so  fiilly  in  estabUshiug  a  belief  of  )us  sin* 
eerity  touching  this  important  supply,  (the  promise 
of  which  he  reiterated,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
the  very  day  the  anUy  moved,)  that,  in  the  confidence 
of  its  receipt,  the  whole  of  the  clush  in  the  treasury 
was  otherwise  appropriated;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  cal« 
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talate.  dsie  yeriU^  Vhick  miglft  have  been  the  result 
ff  1^9  ftiHiilg'to  Adfilhifi'soIeiDn  prmliiM^  on  so 
critical  an  occasion,  had  not  treasure  arrived  from 
Bengal.  Lord  CUve  concludes  a  paper  on  thi^ 
sinfste/ transaction,,  with  the  foBowing  remarkable 
words.:—''  I  am  unwilling  to  attribute  systematic 
bcapfifu-y  tot^  Nabob  ;  but  I  bave  looked  in  vaul 
for  another  motive  to  account  for  his  extraordi-^ 
nary  donduot.'"        * 

"  ^Socm  dfter'^the  capture  of  -  Seringapatam,  docu-^ 
pients^  were  discovered  among  the  secret  records 

'  "•^ThgM  doonnieftfa  were  carefully' examined,  and  reported 
vpcnn;  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor-general,  by  Mr.  Sd^ 
flitestone,  the  Persian  translator  i  and  the  evidence  drawn 
fioiii  tlMm  a][>|»eared  to  eetablieh  the  following  conclusions  ih 
tb^tbO^-satisfoetOry  manner.  ' 

*  1.  Tfiat,' 1a  Violation  of  an  express  article  of  the  treaty  of 
lirstS,  nh&  Nairobi'  Maliomed  AH  Khan,  by  the  itgency  and 
MHi  the  con<mrrehce  of  his  eldest  son,  Omdnt  til  Omrair, 
maintained  a  se<^t  intercourse  with  Tippoo  Snltann,  through 
the  medium  of  Ooolam  AH  Khan  aAd  Ali  Reza,  vakeels  of 
tkitpitaeel  that  this  secret  intercourse  was  directed  toob*- 
jects'  hostite  fb'  Afe  interests  of  the  Company,  and  was,  con- 
Mqaentfy,  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
ailuufooM^th  the  Company. 

-  ild«  Thak  Hfhe  Nabobs,  Mahomed  Ali  Khan  and  Omdut  ul 
Omrah,  had  made  communications  to  Tippoo  Sultaun,  on  poK* 
eioal  fltbjectB,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
thkt  prinoe,  and  ete&tually  to  injure  those  of  the  Company. 
'  Z^'ThHt  the  Nabob  had,  both  by  communication  from  him* 
aelf  personally,  and  through  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  Goolam 
Ali^Xkaii-  and  Ali  Reca,  manifested  his  marked  disapproba* 
tioA  of  A%  triple  alUance  (of  the  English,  Nizam,  and  Mah» 
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of  the  Snltatm^  containing  conclnsiye  evidence  of 
a  secret  interconrse  having  been  carried  on  between 

rsttas),  which  had  reduced  the  power  of  the  Sultaun ;  and  that 
he  had  on  such  occasions  stigmatized  the  Nizam  as  haying 
acted  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  religion,  which  required  that 
all  true  helieyers  should  join  in  support  of  that  cause  of  which, 
he  repeatedly  stated,  he  considered  Tippoo  Sultaun  aa  the 
chief  pillar. 

4th.  That  the  evidence  contained  in  the  commanicstiaai 
made  to  Tippoo  Sultaun  hy  his  yakeels^  of  the  treacherous  na- 
ture of  the  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  Nabobs,  Walla- 
,  jah  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  and  Tippoo  Sultaun,  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  a  cipher,  the  key  to  which  was  found 
among  the  Sultaun's  secret  records  ;  and  which  was  not  only 
written  in  the  s^me  hand  in  which  all  the  letters  of  the  Nahohev 
Wallftjah  and  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  the  English  goyenmient  are 
written,  but  noted  at  the  bottom,  by  Tippoo'a  head  Moonshy, 
as  a  paper  from  Omdut  ul  Omrah  ;  and  several  of  the  fictitious 
designations  in  this  cipher  were  found  to  have  been  nsed  in 
the  correspondence.  If  the  very  circumstance  of  Omdut  ul 
Omrah 's  having  transmitted  a  cipher  to  Tippoo  Sultaun  was 
not  of  itself  sufficient  ta  establish  the  treacherous  nature  of  his 
views,  the  names  which,  it  was  discovered  by  the  key  to  the 
cipher,  were  used  to  signify  the  English  and  their  allies,  re- 
moved all  doubts  upon  this  subject.  The  English  were  desig* 
nated  by  the  name  of  Teza  Wareeds^  or  new  corners;  the  Ni* 
seam  by  that  of  Heech,  or  nothing  ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  b^  that 
of  Pooch^  or  contemptible. 

5th.  That  Omdut  nl  Omrah  continued  this  secret  interoourse 
as  late  as  the  year  17d6,  as  appears  by  a  letter  found  in  the 
Sultaun*s  records,  which,  though  it  has  neither  seal  nor  signa« 
ture,  is  written  by  the  person  who  wrote  all  the  Nabob's  lett^s 
to  the  British  government,  and  has  the  name  of  Goolam 
Hussein  upon  the  cover;  which,  it  is  established  by  inconiro* 
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the  Nabobs  Wallajah  and  Omdd:  ul  Omnh,  aad 
T^ppoo  SidUuQ,  for  objects  hostile  to  the  iaderests 
of  the  Company. 

The  substance  of  this  evidence  fully  proved^  not 
<mtf  the  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ^rhole  treaty 
of  179^  but  a  direct  breach  of  the  letter  of  one  of 
its  most  important  articles^  which  espresaly  stipur 
lates^  ^^  that  Ihe  Nabob  shall  not  enter  into  any 
BBgotiBtionsy^  or  pofitical  correspondence^  with  any 
Eiiropean  or  native  power  whatever^  without  the 
consent  of  the  Company.*^  It  beinjg  established 
by  the  law  of  nations^  that  the  violation  of  any  one 
article^  especially  a  fundamental  article^  of  a  treaty^ 
ovrerthrows  the  whole^  the  tareaty  of  179S  was  of 
oounie  to  be  considered  as  abrogated;  and  the  lina 
to  be  pursued  by  the  injured  party  was  such  as 
a  due  regard  for  its  own  safety  and  interests^ 
and  fcHT  the  character  of  the  aUiaiu^e,  might  der 
mand.  ...  .  ■       j 

.  The  relation  in  vHiiich  the  Nabob  stood  to  the 
Brilash  govemm^ent  was  that  of  a  dependiot  ally; 
whose  rank  and  poller  had  been  preserved  from 
motives  of  justiic^  not  of  policy ;  and  who  owed 
his  accession  to  the  Musnud,  upon  the  same  comU* 

v«arti)ile  doeanmitit  was  the  ficfcitkms  name  iindelr  whielt  the 
Nabob  corresponded  in  his  own  handwriting  with  Goolam 
Ali  Khan,  in  1704.  The  audieatieity  of  this  ^ter  is  also 
pioved  by  its  being  found  in  the  Sultatm'e  redofds,  aloqg.wi^ 
tlM  other  correfiqpondeBoe  of  the  Nabob  of  the  OarnatiCi  and' its 
evideot  eonnegdon  with  those  letters  in  snbjeet 
Vol.  I.  U 
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tma  M  luft  lath^  ettj^yad  it,  to  the  BoAoitraUe 
wUktftmct  of  the  iA^lish  nation  to  their  engafo- 
ments  eveii  when  in  obvious  oppontion  to  theu 
interests*. ; 

The  6iMlduct  of  the  Nabob  from  the  conutteace^ 
tnest  df  liis  reign^  prortd  what  tdcrificas  the 
£ii^sh  gfwemmeht  rnade^  tather  than  tiolate^  in 
Iha  dightcat  iegcee/  tbeir  good  &ilk  with  hi* 
U^mfiiM.  To  preseire  that  hkih,  tljte  Conipaar 
kad>  indeed,  beoi  expoaed  to  great  kias:  aiid^thc 
Nabob  had  been  permitted  to  destroy  resonross 
on  which  not  only  his  own  safety,  bat  that  of 
|he  OoBipany,  m^ht  evedtnally  depend^  and  to 
impoverish  and  render  mi^eiuble,  by  his  mianuh 
BAgement,  the  territory  and  inhabitants  snbjoot  to 
bds  axtdKxity. 

.  The  conduct  of  Omdnt  ul  Qmrah^  in  several 
InatfliMffM  previons  to  the  discovery  of  his  ttfesr* 
chery,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  absolve  ths 
Company  from  iSke  oUigatioos  of  an  engagement 
iQto  which  they  had  deliberately  entered,  oooli 
not  lAit  operate  un&rourably  ftit  him  in  the 
irittttion  in  which  his  own  perfidy  had  placed,  him^ 
biy  dkannhing  hiq  ohum'to  confidenoe  and  go* 
nerosity  which  he  had  so  systematically  abused. 

An  order  from  the  secret  committee*  simnred 

«  '«Ib  the  t^m  of  %  war  witli  Tippoo  fiuHliiuh  tte  i^ 
sfMtm  ooiMriM  of  Ihe  Nabob  ^  Aiost,  sad  Ibe  B|i|«h  of 
TltqiaDe,  viil  iA  cesaie  oBtm  nniH  <bs  Coayaiy's  lasMa** 
ment;  and  we  dur«cH  thst  tbsjr  b»  Ml  ytUA^Hibfid  widMI 
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Hmt  title  Indian  gotenunent  in  Bhglftnd  cmnfe 
doitd  Us  gmeral  coiiidact^  preTionsly  to  thfttdiaK 
carerjy  of  a  nature  io  wasrant  a  departui'e  from 
the  stipnlatioiis  of  the  treaty  of  1792,  an  exprew 
eondition  of  which  is,  the  rettoratidn  of  tbd 
Nabob's  arantry,  at  the  condMiah  tf  the  watf 
wileafl  in  eertaih  cases,  afterwards  specified,  bat 
which  had  not  octmrred  at  th6  date  of  the  conri 
aadttee's  order.  This,  though  not  applying  dl^ 
fec;ily  to  the  case  under  the  consideration  <if  the 
GoTdmor-general,  was  conclusive  as  to  tlie  prii^ 
ciple  upon  which  the  court  of  direetors  desired 
that  all  transactions  with  the  Nabob  should  be 
rfe^tikted. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  aware  of  thfe  risk  WhieK 
might  attend  any  dday  in  a  case  of  so  delicato 
iaA  dangerous  a  nature;  k  risk  rendered  more 
seriow  by  the  disturbed  state  of  most  of  the 
tarrhottes  under  Fort  St.  George:  but  be  preferred 
incttrrtBg  that  danger  to  the  adoption'  of  any 
measnf e$  which  might  be  deemed  precipitotd,  ih. 
an  afidr  wherie  th^  honour  of  the  British  nation 
Iraa  so  nnich  concemedi  Acting  upoli  tibat  priD(« 
oiple,  he  contented  himself^  in  the  first  instance^ 
wi£b  Harking  to  the  governnient  of  Madras  to 

special  orders  from  us,  or  from  the  court  of  directors,  for  tliat 
purpose,  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  formation  of 
arrangements  for  relieving  those  respective  princes  from  all 
encumbrances  on  their  revenues." — ^Despatch  to  Lord  Welles* 
fejr,  under  dlite  the  ISIh  June,  1799. 

u  a 
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jl^foseente  their  inquiry  into  the  Nabob's  ocmdnct, 
by  a  personal  examination  of  the  vakeels^  Gobhan 
Ali  and  Ali  Reza  Khan,  and  some  odier  officers 
ef  die  hrte  Tippoo  Sultaun*  At  the  same  time 
he  transmitted  to  England  all  the  doeumoits  dis- 
covered at  Seringapatam,  with  the  Persian  traasb- 
ter*s  report;  and  stated  his  opinion,  that  though 
the  proofs  obtleuned  were  snffident  to  justify  the 
Company  in  inmaediately  depriving-  the  Nabob  of 
the  means  of  abusing  their  protection/ yet  he  had 
judged  a  cautious  and  moderate  proceeding  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  character  and  rq)utatioD 
of  the  British  government. 

In  a  letter^  under,  date  the  28th  March,  IBOO, 
Lord  Welfesley  had  directed,  that  the  govennnent 
of  Madras  should  take  no  decisive  steps  in  this^ 
aflair,  unless  the  Nabob  died  (an  event  rendered 
probable  from  the  bad  state  of  his  highness^ 
health);  in  whSch  case,  they  were  authorized  to 
raise  one  of  two  persons  to  the  Musiludr— eidier 
Ali  Hussein,  the  reputed  son  of  Omdut  ul  Onuah; 
or  Azeem  u  Dowlah,  the  acknowledged  son  of 
Ameer  ul  Omrah — ^under  the  previous  condition  of 
resigning  to  the  Company  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  Camatic,  on  consideFation 
of  receiving  an  annual  stipend  for  the  support 
of  his  rank. 

Agreeably  to  his  lordship's  instructions,  the 
elevation  of  either  of  these  princes  was,  however, 
to  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  not 
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of  right ;  the  Governor-general  conftideriag  the 
right  c^  the  family  as  forfdted  by  the  conduct  of 
Omdnt  111  Omrah»  He  directed  that  the  offer  should 
Ve  made^  in  the  first  instance^  to  the  reputed  son  of 
Omdat  111  Omrah ;  and  (in  case  of  his  refusing  to 
sobscribe  to  the  said  indispensable  condition)^  then 
to  Azeem  u  Dowlah;  and,  if  that  prince  also 
rejected  the  proposal^  the  Madras,  govenunent  were 
to  refer  to  the  Govemor^^eneral  for  further  in^ 
stmctions. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  proved  by  the  contents 
of  this  letter^  written  long  before  any  question  of 
the  respective  daims  to  the  succession  was  agitated^ 
iciamely,  that  the  impression  upon  the  Governor- 
general's  mind  then  was^  that  the  right  of  inherit* 
aaoe  (if  any  such  existed)  belonged  to  Azeem  u 
Dowlah;  and  that  the  elevation  of  Ali  Hussein^ 
the  rq>uted  son.  of  Omdut  ul  Odnrah^  would  pro* 
bably  give  great  disgust  to  the  Mahomedans,  and 
excite  attempts  to  alter  the  succession. 

The  Governor-general's '  reasons  for  cfoecting 
the  first  option  to.  be  given  to  Ali  Hussein^  are 
expressly  stated  in  this  letter  to  proceed  from 
causes  unconnected  with  any  admission  of  his 
claim  or  title  to  the  Musnud.. 

The'  result  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  L<Mrd 
Clive,  in  pursuance  of  the  Grovemor-general's 
orders,  went  to  establish  the  principal  facts  of  the 
trewrhery  both  of  Wallajah  and  Omdut--ul-Omrah. 
The  evidences  examined  were  Goolam  Ali  KJiattj 
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atid  AU  Reaft)  tod  tliongh  wme  p^ii^ti  «if  t^ 
fonncor  |uroofli  wore  invalidftted^  aU  the  chief  p  wita, 
Ji^;khi  whibh  the  ptPitf  of  the  Nabob's  "^iolatiwi  of 
jkhe  treaty  of  17Q2  rerted,  wf  re  fally  coafirmed  by 
their  depqeitions. 

/  The  vhok  of  these  voiiiimiioBS  eaaminatJoMy 
accompanied  hy  a  re^KVt  from  Ccdoiiel  Cloae.  a«id 
Mr*  Wdibe  (the  gentlemea  whq  condacted  the 
inquiry)^  vere.tranwdtted  to  tide  GovenoiygjeAeaal 
by  Lord  Clive ;  with  a  letter  from  himaelf^  uiadff 
lAale  the  SBrd  of  May*  Tha  imprewiaaa  whi<^ 
thia  fiirther  proaedutiofi  of  the  inqniiy  iivto  the 
f^onduot  of  the  Nabob  Omdot  ul  Omsah  made 
^apmk  Lord  Clive^a  miiid^  will  be  beat  jod^ad 
Ihxm  the  two  following  paiagraphi,  which  qo&* 
eluded  Us  lardailup*a  oficial  addrcaa  upon  the 


•  ^^  With  this  strong  evidence  of  intaroal  traa* 
bhery^  and  of  open  opposhioB  to  our  interests  in 
the  Camatic,  estaUiahed  by  treaty,  it  is  my  delibe- 
fate  <qpiniQ%  that  a  fdrthw  adherence  to  the  letter 
ef  thetseaty  of  1792,  while  the  Nabob  Qatidat  ml 
Qmiah  has  been,  and  now  is,  perfidionsly  betosfiag 
the  sfixit  and  substance  of  the  alhanee  batveen 
him  and  the  Company,  wonld  be  as  iacanaiatant 
%«kh  thel  true  prmcipka  of  piAlic  fiath,  as  it  would 
he  ofaviattsly  incompatible  with  the  pvesenratioA  of 
our  just  rights  and  interests. 

^^•Qti  these  grounds,   I  have  no  hesitatioii  in 
recommendiiag  to  your  lordship  the  inuoaediate  aa- 
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somptiaB  of  tl^  civil  and  militsry  gofcmment  of 
the  CmmAiCy  under  Bttdipitmiiaas  as  ymat  lordship 
<mAj  be  pleited  to  aathorize  fw  Ut  faigfaneAi  die 
tbhA^  kia  UgkiicM*!  hmSij,  and  the  principal 
ofteen  of  hi»  gorenmieiit^'* 

l^pom  €be  leceipt  of  thia  dei^Mtch,  theCtowriUM^ 
gtftcral  teiohped  to  proceed  to  Fort  St.  Gieorgi^  ae 
•ooii  as  the  Maaoii  sAioidd  perinit^  f o?  the  piifpose 
of  Mtdiiig  i»perMii  an  aitangemoit  that  ihonldof- 
iectttaUy  teeiire  A»  intereatt  of  the  oompaiiy  ib  the 
CMTMtio.  in  coKte^enee  of  thia  detenunaliotty  he 
ga(vo  no  fiD^ier  inetnictioaa  to  Loid  CSm 
anl^eot, nsdl the au>nth of Mand^  IfiOl;  whoBy find- 
ings that  tiie  eteto  of  afiura  in  Oade^  coadbined  with 
bdica  cabPcnmBtttBcea  rcktive  t^  the  gcBeiat  g^yfem- 
■MS*  of  Iidia,  nada  it  impoiaibk  fi»r  Um  to  leave 
Foet  William,  he  diieoledLofd  CUve  to  send  Mf . 
Wehbe,the  chief  enomhe  ofieer  of  the  Madiaa 
government^  to  Bengal^  in  ocdet  to  have  Ao  latleit 
iiniiioaaif  Hiiwifi  wkh  thatofliccr  pwyjonaly  tdiiaa> 
ing^hift  final  htsttnttiona  iba  thei  satdemant  of  the 
^llavnalic^  and  other  impoitent  pointa  hutinaft^y 
eoaneoied  trith  tha^l  anaageinent* 

When  Mv.  Wfhhe  iiat  at  FMt  WflHam,  to  which 
he  had  proceeded  in  oonse^foenee  of  the  ahoao  o^ 
dM,  tha  afatfMfaip  oonditioii  of  tte  Kabob'a  hcahh 
induced  Lord  Clive  to  apprize  Lord  Wellesley  of 
his  own  intentions  in^  &e  event  of  the  prince'a 
demise  in  the  interval. 
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On  thifl  oocaakm^  LfOrdCIive  «tated^  that  thoiigh 
the  Gover&or'geiLerarg  letter  of  the  d6th  of  March, 
1800^  prescribe  the  line  of  ccmdact  he  iras  to 
follow  if  the  event  appr^ebdkd  should  occor  pie- 
viously  to  his  receiving  further  orders^  he  cookd  not 
but  think,  that  the  circumstances  which  hadv  oc- 
xmrred  since  that  letter  was  written  would  so  oMte- 
rially  have  altered  the  whole  oaae  und^  cottsidera- 
tion^  that  any  mossures^  grounded  upon  Ibe  in- 
structions therein^  wcMiJd  be  more  likely  to  defeat 
than  promote  the  objects  whidi  the  Govenuir- 
general  might  contemplate  in  consequence  of  the 
.fiill  information  that  he  had  subsequentiy  obtaiaed: 
that  he/  Lord  Clive,  therefore  determined  not  to 
act  upon  theni,  if  the  Nabob  should  die  previously 
;to.  the  arrival  of  further  instructians^  but  to  aasimie 
the  civil  and  mifitary  government  of  the  CSamatic, 
in  the  name  of  the  Company,  until  a  plan  for  its 
government  should  be  finally  arranged, 
.  At  the  time  of  receiving  this  deqpttteh  from  Lord 
Clive,  one  had  also. reached  Lord  Wdlesley  from 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control,  fully  ^coincid- 
ing in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  his  lordship  from 
the  doiaimefits  found,  in  Serin^^apatiun^  and  in^the 
measures  which  he  had  declared  his  intention  of 
adopting:  a  despatch^,  tbo^  from  the  secret  com- 

«  Dated  May  91,  )80U 
t  Dated  December  4,  ISQO, 
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mO»e  of  the  court  of  difectors  expressed  their 
emtire .  i^robtttion  of  the  resolution^  which  liie 
GoiFenior-geueral  informed  them"*  he  had  taken,  df 
demanding  some  more  certain  pledges  of  the  fidelity 
of  Omdut  ul  Omriih  than  tilie  Company  then  pos- 
sessed. The  secret  committee  distinctly  state  in 
litis  des^tch,  that  many  other  circvmstances  might, 
in  their  (pinion,  he  urged,  besides  those  adduced  hy 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  strengthen  the  doubts  of  the 
Nabob's  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
engagements  with  the  Company;  and  they  particu^ 
larly  instance  the  mode  in  which  he  evacuated  the 
Fort  of  Chandnagerry  in  1796,  on  which  they  re- 
mark, ''that  a  more  decided  instance,  of  disaffection 
to. the  Company  can  scarcely  be  imagined." 

The  Governor-general  being  thus  in  possession 
of  every  infonnation,  and  of  every  opinion,  which 
could  guide  or  influence  his  judgment  on  the  deci- 
sion 'of  this  in^ortant  adid  delicate  question,  sent 
his  final  instructions^  with  respect  to  the  measures 
to  be  pursued  with  the  faitiUess  prince. 

After  taking  a  complete  review  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  showing  incontrovertibly,  that  his  high«> 
ness  die  Nabob  was  reduced  by  his  own  con- 
duet  to  the  condition  of  a  public  enemy,  that  he 
had  forfeited   every   claim  to  the  confidence  of 

•  In  a  letter  dated  the  9th  of  June, 
t  These  were  dated  the  asth  May. 
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At  Compmy^  and  tiiat  it  was  neither  coafonoafak 
to  tlie  dictates  of  wiadom  or  {Mudenoey  nor  re- 
.oondleaUe  to  justice  or  policy»  to  permit  lum  to 
to  retain  the  possession  of  resonraes  gteatar  than 
were  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  tank  wfaii^ 
he  should  be  permitted  to  hold  in  the  Carastie, 
these  instructiQas  dxrected  Lord  Clive  to  ati^nlafie 
with  his  highness  for  the  complete  resignadioii  of 
^  leiyil  and  military  goifernment  of  the  pyotittoe, 
and  (upon  his  agreei]^  to  that>  nd  some  other 
^(mditions)  to  grant  him  a  stipend  not  exceed- 
ing three>  nor  under  two,  lacs  of  pagodas  aai- 
anally;  independent  of  a  provimxii  for  the  other 
hranehes  of  the  ftonily^  and  for  bis  prindfial 
officers,  whidi  was  to  be  made  from  tha  wrniM$ 
of  the  Caniatic, 

Upon  this  basts  Lord  CSttre  waa  instraeCad 
to  n^otiate  a  treaty  with  the  Nsbob;  and  mm- 
tiMMrbedy  for  the  pnipcMfe  of  obtaaning  his  higli^ 
nessV  consent  to  the  terms  prqMiaed^  to  mate 
him  acquaixKted  with  the  proofs  ei  his  tseadheiy, 
«h]i^  were  in  the  posseaskm  of  the  Britirii  govnm- 
ment 

Lord  WeUesley  expressly  stoted^  Amt  thsr  profK^ 
mA^m  of  forming  a  treaty  cm  thia  oeoasion  waa  . 
dictated  by  a  desire  to  ocmsuit  the  dignity  of  tk« 
British  government,  and  not  by  a  dispositicm  to 
admit  that  the  Nabobs,  Mahmned  AK  Khan  and 
Omdut  ul  Omrafa,  had  any  claims  to  our  forbear- 
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ance  or  generosity;  though  he  coofessed  it  wp\ii4  b^ 
painful  to  be  compelled  to  e^oae  the  hwftiU«ttii|f 
proofe  of  the  iugrotitude  and  treadiery  with  yaii/Ach 
these  infatuated  princesi  had  acted  tovHrd^  th^t 
power  which  had  unifbrialy  proved  their  gua?diwi 
aod  protector. 

|n  the  evttit  of  the  Nabob's  refusal  of  the  tr4aAy 
osffsred^  f^ord  dive  was  directed  to  assume  the 
country  under  a  proclamation^  iriiich  aceompanied 
the  letter  of  instructions,  and  which  fully  exhibited 
the  causes  of  that  measure*  If  mattera  caane  to 
tibds  exteemity,  his  lordship  was  instructed  to  ps^ 
Ao  attention  to  any  appeal  which  the  Nabob  wight 
desiM  to  make  to  the  court  of  directors,  aa  it  WM 
botb  injudieioua  and  tjuanecesmiry  to  listw  to  £iuchi 
more  particularly  sinoe  the  GoveraQr<^eneral  WW 
in  possession  of  the  aentimente  of  the  secret  com* 
mittee,  founded  on  the  discovery  of  the  Nabob's 
tieaeheroua  conduct.  The  admission  of  amy  i^wb  9§r 
peal,  the  Cvovemor^general  stated,  wott]4  be  ^nt^f^ 
ing  upon  a  formal  trial  of  the  Nabob^s  cviiiuMyiitlli 
whereas  the  ease  was  one  that  deixiaaded  an  imine- 
diate  exevoise  of  those  rights  wd  pj^iviWge^  Ybicb 
every  power  possesses^  by  the  law  of  ti(»tipn^  ^ 
sepue  itaelf  against  the  proted  mdiebili9tio«ii9^  of  a 
pesfidioEis  ally.  Lord  Glive  was^  howeVer>  dil^c<;ed» 
erven  under  the  extremity  of  assuming  the  civil  wd 
military  government  of  the  Carnatic,  to  prcKvid^ 
liberally  for  the  Nabob*s  support,  aifad  ip  a  sw^ibfe 
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manner  for  idie  difierent  branches  of  his  family^  and 
the  various  officers  of  his  state. 

When  Lord  Wellesley's  instructions  on  this  suIk 
ject  reached  Madras,  the  state  of  the  Nabd/s 
health  was  so  bad  as  to  prevent  Lord  Clive  fi»m 
taking  any  immediate  measures  on  their  receipt. 
When  his  highnesses  malady  had  attained  a  heiglrt 
that  left  no  hopes  of  his  recovery^  intrigues  were 
commenced  among  the  different  branches  of  his. 
fiunily>  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  palace ; 
and  a  body  of  men  were  secretly  introduced  into  it, 
by  his  brother  Hissam  ul  Mulk,  who  was  loud  in 
asserting  his  pretentions  to  the  succession.  These 
circumstances  obliged  Lord  Clive  to  send  a  detach* 
talent  of  the  Company's  troops  to  occupy  the  chief 
entrance  into  the  palace^  and  to  preserve  order  and 
tranquillity  within  its  walls ;  as  also  to  guard  against 
the  seizure  of  any  treasure^  or  the  dilapidation  of 
any  property,  belonging  to  the  Nabob,  both  of 
which^  it  was  thought,  would  be  attempted  at  the 
moment  of  his  death. 

This  step  was  taken  with  a  degree  of  ddicacy 
and  precaution  which  perfectly  reconciled  it  to  the 
Nabob,  who  was  fully  satisfied,  by  the  explanation 
of  Lord  CUve,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  troops, 
that  the  object  of  it  was  no  more  than  what  was 
professed.  Indeed  its  expediency  and  necessity 
could  be  arraigned  only  by  those  whose  sinister 
views  It  defeated. 
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On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  the  Nabob  expired; 
and  th^  dangeroua  intrigues  which  had  been  carried 
on  in  his  pafoce,  the  6tate  of  several  provinces*. 
xatAer  the  govemmrat  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  a 
tariety  of  other  cogent  reasons,  forbade,  in  Lord 
CliTe's  opinion,  a  moment's  delay  in  effecting  a 
settlement  of  the  country.  He,  therefore;  a  few 
hours  after  he  heard  of  his  highness's  death,  de-' 
paced  Mr.  Webbe,  and  Lieut. --Colonel  Close,  to 
e<xifer  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  court 
touching  an  immediate  arrangement  for  the  admi-^ 
nistratioR  of  the  Camatic. 

These  gentlemen  had  an  immediate  consultation 
with  the  two  guardians^  of  Ali  Hussein  die  young 
prince.  But,  though  their  negotiation  was  con- 
tinued sereral  days,  it  entirely  failed ;  and  they  found 
themselves  obliged,  after  the  guardians  had  foiv 
mally  refused  their  assent  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  the  ciyil  and  military  government 
of  the  Camatic  being  vested  in  the  Company,  to. 
express  their  desire  to  see  Ali  Hussein,  and  to 
receive  from  him  in  person  the  final  answer  to^' 
a  proposal  in  which  his  interests  were  so  deeply 
coDcerned. 

To  their  request  for  this  interview  the  guardians 
made  many  objections,  grounded  on  the  alleged 

*  A  very  serious  civil  war  at  this  period  existed  in  the  soath- 
ern  provinces  of  Fort  St.  George. 

'  t  Two  Khans  or  Nobles,  Mahomed  Nejeeb  and  Tukee  Ali, 
were  left  by  the  will  of  Omdut  ul  Oinrah  guardians  to  his  son. 
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ipfcf^terity'andiliMtierieiideoftb^yoiiiigmtti;  b«t, 
tbete  bmag  chrerniled^  they  were  at  laat  brbnght  to 
giye  a  retoctint  eonsent  te  the  meelii%. 

Oil  ^  I9th^  ColoQel  Close  wd  Mr*  W^Me 
frwe  intredwded  t^  Ali  Hu§seia,  the  rented  too 
of  il^  Nabob  (a  ydutfa  of  18  years  Of  ajge)^  aUd 
slated  to  him  m  a  mimmary  maaaer  all  that  had 
pateed  with  his  guaidiaasi  addiifeg  that^  oil  a  pomt 
whii^  M  iBoteriaily  intolved  his  interests,  dtof 
wers  natsarally  desirous  of  hearing  his  own  s^ttli- 
nierits  etad  resolution,  before  they  terminaftM  a 
negotiation  with  which  all  his  prospects  of  devaticte 
wiAit  tflose.  The  young  man  referred  them  to  his 
gnardiani*  Theiie  Khans  (or  lioblemen),  h6  siid^ 
had  been  appointed  by  his  father  for  the  purpose  of 
tesiffCing  him  with  adrice,  and  ^t  the  object  df 
hiA  c^iBisels  and  theirs  could  neter  be  separated. 

On  reeeivirig  this  answer,  Golond  Close  and 
llr^  Webbe  iitfofmed  the  Khanfr  i^t  Lord  CUto 
h%d  resolved,  jjteviohsly  to  the  adoption  of  final 
vaeaaures  On  a  subject  of  such  importahce,  to  hare 
»  personid  interview  with  Ali  Hussein;  and  dwt 
his  lordship  would,  for  that  pdrpose,  come  to  the 
tent  of  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  staticmed 
at  the  pelade.  Thin  proposal  was  unesfieeted; 
ted  the  Khans  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by  ofa^eeu 
tions,  similar  to  those  which  they  bad  before  urged, 
relative  to  the  incapacity  and  inexperience  of  the 
young  man:  but  finding  their  arguments  of  no 
avail,  they  consented;  and  both  went  to  prepare 
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AU  Hiuuieui^  e^iapage  and  retkve.  l%e  young 
MOtki  tulung  adYVitAge  of  thoir  momentarj  absebce^ 
whuipered  to  Cdbmtl  Close  ind  Mr.  Webbe^  with 
Htttth'  ippamnl;  vsaietf,  that  kt  hlid  been  deedved 
by  his  guardians ;  and^  after  ikii  c^HuniluiidBitioiH 
he  prt>cebded»  ^ithottt  atMilding  to  the  KhsMj  to 
the  Unt  prfepaii^l  for  his  interriew  with  Lord  CUvow 
•  Whea  the  c^rctautoiy  of  introduction  td  hit 
Lordshqi  was  or^,  Ali  Hussein^s  attendants  (in* 
elAdiAg  the  guArdiaas)  being  desired  to  withdraifj 
J«otd  Clive>  after  adverting  to  the  whole  of  the  ne-» 
galiatibn>  infoMied  him  of  the  serioiis  oonse(|ttencetf 
pf  any  resolution  he  might  take ;  and  tfti^ted  th^ 
personal  anaci^  which  his  lordship  felt^  that  he 
shMsld  be  cleatly  apprised  of  his  situation^  and  de- 
telmiAe  with  caidion  on  a  point  oi  toeh  importonee 
to  his  i^yiduil  interests  and  reputatioo,  t&wdl  m 
tQ  th<ft^  of  his  family. 

All  Husseinj;  witfatat  hesitatk>tt^  declw edj  in  tbts 
mdst  espUc&t  mannir^  thut.  th«  eonftrent^etf  h^ 
been  conducted  by  the  Rhantf  without  his  pattidr 
pmaen^  ahd  that  he  much  ditapprored  of  the  tenni-- 
BsMon  to  whioh  tlley  had  been  btought. 
'  Upon  this  dedaration^  it  was  judged  proper  to 
veceiMtnlate^  in  the  vbdB%  distinct  nuttiner,  every 
|Art  of  the  tfansaetiiHi ;  aad^  after  the  fullest  eomr 
fkrehension  of  the  whole  subject^  the  yoniig  man 
dedared  his  readiness  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
iqpon'the  basis  of  the  Company  exercising  the  ciyil 
and  milittfy  government  of  the  Camatic 
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He  wad  very  particular  as  to  tl^e  secondary  parts 
of  the  arraagenient ;  such  as  the.  provision  for  his 
personal  expenses^  ami  the  extent  of  his  power  over 
the  treasure  of  the  late  nabob,  which  he  evidendy 
c(msid!»red  to  be  large. 

This  conference^  which  was  frequently  inter-- 
mpted  by  the  importunity  of  Nejeeb  Khan^  termi- 
nated by  the  young  man  desiring  lliat  a  treaty 
should  be  drawn  out  upon  a  basis  which  vested 
the  entire  civil  and  military  government  of  ike 
Camatic  in  the  Honourable  Company;  whidi, 
he  said,  a  conviction  that  it  was  for  his  benefit,  and 
that  of  his  family,  would  lead  him  to  execute  with, 
or  without,  the  consent  of  his  guardians. 

On  the  20th,  Colonel  Close  a^d  Mr.  Webbe 
again  went  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  two  Khans  and  Ali  Hussein.  1^  latter  b^aa 
the  conference  by  retracting  everything  which  he 
had  said  to  Lord  Clive  at  the  private  interview, 
and  declared  his  fixed  resolution  to  abide  by  the 
opinion  of  bis' guardians. 

This  extraordinary  change  was  supposed,  at  fint; 
to  proceed  from  fear  \  and  aii  adjournment  to  die 
tent,  to  meet  Lord  CUve,  was  proposed,  and  earned 
into  execution.  On  arriving  tibiere,  the  young 
man*8  attendants  and  guardians  were  dismissed,  and 
he  was  left  in  private  with  his  lordship.  lie  then' 
repeated,  in  the  firmest  tone,  his  resolution  to  abide 
by  the  advice  of  the  Khans,  and  his  unalterable  de^ 
termination  to  accept  of  no  engaganent  baving  for 
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its  basis  the  cession  of  the  civil  and  military  go- 
yermnent  of  the  Camatic.  He  had  spoken  the  day 
before^  he  said,  under  the  impression  of  the  mo- 
ment; hot  had  received  full  information  since^ 
and  now  acted  agreeably  to  his  own  sentiments, 
and  to  those  of  the  whole  family^  who  had  been 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  aissisting  his  judgment. 
He  was  fully  convinced,  he  added,  of  the  risks  he 
encountered,  having  received  communications,  the 
truth  of  which  he  could  not  doubt,  respecting  the 
Govemor-general*s  orders.  But  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  every  danger,  rather  than  subscribe  to  the 
conditions  proposed. 

No  argument  was  left  untried  by  Lord  Clive, 
which  could  persuade  or  convince  this  young  prince 
that  he  was  misled  to  his  ruin,  and  that  his  pro* 
sperity  depended  upon  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  Company's  government*  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  lordship  pointed  out  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood;  the  motives  which  in- 
flaenced  his  adherents  in  persuading  him  to  a  course 
incompatible  with  his  true  interests ;  and  the  certain 
distress  into  which  he  must  inevitably  bring  him-- 
self,  and  all  those  d^endant  upon  him,  by  perseve- 
rance in  his  reftisal  of  the  proffered  terms. 

Ali  Hussein  remained  unmoved;  and  LordClive 
was  at  length  reluctantly  obliged  to  inform  him, 
that  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  consideration, 
and  must  await  the  extreme  measures  which  his 
conduct  had  rendered  unavoidable. 

Vol.  I.  .  X 
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All  hopes  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  re- 
puted son  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah  were  now  at  an 
end  :  a  negotiation  which  had  be^a  conducted 
throughout  with  a  degree  of  temper  and  mode- 
ration reflecting  ,the  highest  credit  i^)on  those 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted^  and  been  marked:,  at 
its,  most  important  stages,  with  the  extreme  of 
kindness  and  humanity  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Chve,  was  thus  terminated,  by  the  young  prinoe 
refusing  his  assent,  in  the  most  deUberate  man- 
ner, to  any  engagement  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  been  stated,  from  the  first,  as 
indispensable  ;  namely,  ^^  The  Company  being 
vested  with  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
the  Camatic/' 

.  The  situation  of  the  territories  under  Fort  St. 
George  (part  of  which  were  in  rebellion)  was  on- 
favourable  to  any  measure,  however  grounded  on 
justice,  that  ^excluded  the  family  of  Mahomed  AU 
jUian  altogether  from  the  dignity  of  Nabob ;  and 
the  governor  therefore  reserved  on  raising  Aaeem 
U  Dowlah  to  the  Muflpud. 

The  right  of  this  prince  to  the  suocession  (if  all 
right  had  not  been  forfeited)  was  perhaps  stronger 
than  that  of  the  routed  son  of  Omdut  ul  Qmrah. 
But  this  was  not  investigated ;  the  act  being  de- 
clared one  of  expediency  and  grace,  not  of  right  or 
of  justice.  His  claims  were  to  be  considered  of 
consequence  only  as  they  served  to  reconcile  the 
great  body  of  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  the 
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£Dgl]sli  teiritories^  and  the  MaluKmedan  rulers  of 
tteighbouring  states^  to  the  measure. 
-  When  Lord  Clive  adopted  this  resolution,  he  de- 
puted ColoneKllose  and  Mr.  Webbe  to  negotiate 
with  the  Prince  Azeem  u  Ddwiah  a  treaty  founded 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  which  had  been  proposed 
to  AU  Hussein.  Their  access  to  Azeem  u  Dowlak 
was  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty,  for  he  was  kept; 
in  rigorous  confinement ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that,  should  any  idea  go  forth  of  his  in-, 
tended  elevation,  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
life.  The  difficulty  of  seeing  him  was,  however, 
removed  by  an  incident,  which  evinced  such  a  con- 
tempt for  the  Company's  authority  as  required  im-» 
mediate  correction.  The  guardians  of  Ali  Hus- 
sein, impatient  of  delays,  placed  that  prince  upon 
the  Musnud  privately ;  and  it  was  reported  to  Lor^ 
Clive,  that  they  proposed  performing  the  ceremony 
of  it  publicly  next  day.  As  there  was  no  cal-^ 
culating  the  confusion  which  such  a  proceeding 
mfght  occasion,  his  lordship  gave  immediate  orders 
for  the  Company's  troops  to  take  possession  of, 
the  whole  palace,  and  to  remove  all  the  Nabob's 
guards. 

One  effect  of  this  interference  was,  to  bring 
Azeem  u  Dowlah  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish troops ;  and  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  July,  he 
had  interviews  with  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe,' 
at  which  he  settled  with  those  gentlemen  the  basis 
of  a  treaty,  which  was  finally  concluded  on  the. 

X  8 
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35th  of  July ;  and  on  the  26th  this  prince  was  in-i 
troduced  to  Lord  Clive,  and  conducted  to  the 
palace  of  Ameer  Bagh^  the  former  residence  of  his 
father. 

In  the  coarse  of  Azeem  u  Dowlah*8  interview 
with  Colonel  Close  and  Mr.  Webbe,  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  took  place  on  the  subordinate  articles  of 
the  treaty,  in  which  the  prince  showed  that  he  was 
not  deficient  in  quickness  or  good  sense ;  but  pos- 
sessed personal  qualifications  fully  equal  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  rank  to  which  he  had  been  elevated. 

This  treaty  vested  the  whole  civil  and  military 
government  of  the  Camatic  in  the  Company; 
provided  for  the  Nabob's  enjoyment  of  a  clear 
revenue  of  from  two  to  three  lacs  of  pagodas 
annually  *,  unencumbered  by  any  charge,  as  well  as 
for  the  liberal  support  of  all  the  difierent  branches 
of  the  family  of  Mahomed  Ali  Khan;  and  it  also 
settled  for  a  gradual  liquidation  of  such  as  were 
deemed  just  of  the  large  debts  with  which  a  long 
system  of  usury,  extravagance,  and  oppression,  had 
encumbered  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic,  and 
which  were  rapidly  involving  that  fine  country  in 
ruin. 

Lord  Wellesley  left  India  on  the  20th  of  August, 

*  The  sum  fixed  for  the  support  of  the  Nabob  was  one-fifth 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Camatic ;  and  the  Company  agreed  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  he  should  receive,  in  advance  of  the 
fifth  to  which  he  was  entitled,  twelve  thousand  pagodas  per 
month  for  his  personal  expenses. 
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1805^  soon  after  the  Marquess  Comwallis,  whd  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  had  reached  Fott 
William.  The  narrative  of  this  nobleman*s  admi- 
nistration would  be  incomplete  without  some  ge^ 
neral  observations  upon  the  leading  political  mea- 
sures which  he  adopted;  the  impressions  they  made; 
and  the  general  result  of  his  government  to  the 
British  interests  in  India. 

The  state  of  India^  at  the  period  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley^s  arrival,  compelled  him  (as  has  been  shown)  to 
the  immediate  employment  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  great  empire  committed  to  his  charge.  The 
restoration  of  the  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  formidable  French 
party  at  his  court,  were  objects  of  which  the 
necessity  as  well  as  policy  have  never  been  de- 
nied. Their  accomplishment  was  necessary,  not 
only  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  impending  war 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  but  to  crush  a  rising  danger 
of  perhaps  the  most  serious  magnitude  that  ever 
threatened  our  dominions  in  India. 

The  most  serious  alarm  had  arisen  in  England 
respecting  the  intentions  which  the  French  were 
supposed  at  this  period  to  cherish  against  our 
eastern  possessions ;  and  the  connexion  of  their 
efforts  in  India  with  their  invasion  of  Egypt  was 
doubted  by  none.  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Tippoo 
Sultaun  ♦  was  of  itself  conclusive  evidence  on  this 

*  This  letter,  dated  at  Head-quarters  at  Cairo  the  7th  of 
riuviose,  and  7th  year  of  the  republic,  was  as  follows :— « 
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Iiead ;  and  it  was  erident  tbat^  at  the  commeoee- 
m^nt  of  Lrord  Wellesley's  administratioB^  the 
French  had  such  meaOB  as  were  of  all  others  the 
best  calculated  to  give  success  to  the  designs  which 
they  were  known  to  cherish  against  the  British 
•government.  Their  influence  at  the  court  of 
Tippoo  was  predominant.  His  union  with  them 
was  grounded  upon  a  congenial  feeling  of  hatred  to 
the  English  name.  At  the  court  of  Sindia,  who 
was  still  more  formidable  than  the  Sultaun,  die 
French  had  more  than  influence — ^they  had  power. 
They  had  founded  an  empire  of  their  own  within 
the  do{[ninions  of  that  prince.  The  whole  of  Hin* 
dustan^  from  the  river  Sutlege  to  the  borders  of 
the  unsettled  country  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  was 
in  possession  of  an  army  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
in&utry,  with  an  immense  train  of  artillery^  and 
every  military  resource ;   commanded  by  a  body  of 

"  You  have  already  been  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and  invincible 
army,  full  of  the  desire  of  releasing  and  relieving  you  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  Ei^land. 

**  I  eagerly  embrace  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  yon  the 
4m\re  I  have  of  being  informed  by  you,  by  the  way  of  Muscat 
^nd  Mocha,  as  to  your  politioal  situation* 

^*  I  could  even  wish  you  would  aend  some  intelligent  person 
to  Suez  or  Cairo,  possessing  your  confidence,  with  whom  I 
may  confer.  May  the  Almighty  increase  your  power,  and 
destroy  your  enemies ! 

"  Yours,  kc.  &c, 

"  BuONJ^I'ARTS." 
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about  three  hundred  European  offieers^  of  whom 
Bot  more  than  forty  were  British  subjects ;  and 
these  (who  were  for  the  most  part  in  subordinate 
atations)  it  was  the  marked  object  of  their  French 
superiors  to  disgust^  that  they  might  make  way  for 
others  on  whom  they  could  better  depend^  when 
that  crisis  should  arrive  which  they  always  con** 
templated* 

At  Hyderabad  the  power  of  the  French  was  cott«> 
siderable^  as  they  had  at  their  disposal  an  army  ot 
fourteen  thousand  disciplined  troops^  wit](i  a  large 
and  well-appointed  train -of  cannon;  but  their  in-* 
finance  had  not  yet  conquered  that  of  the  English 
at  the  court  of  the  Nizam.  That  prince  had  too 
just  a  dread  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  and  the  Mahrattas 
to  listen  readily  to  counsels  calculated  to  involve 
him  with  the  only  state  able  to  protect  him  from 
such  enemies;  and^  though  he  was  too  wise  to 
resign  those  means  of  defence  to  which  the  neutral 
policy  of  the  British  government  had  compelled 
him  to  resort,  without  an  adequate  security  against 
the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  every  sacrifice  required  of  him, 
the  instant  he  received  a  decided  pledge  of  pro- 
tection against  the  Mahrattas.  It  must  here  be 
recollected,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  either  to  engage  in  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
then  inevitable,  or  to  expel  the  French  from  the 
Deckan  (an  object  of  equal,  if  not  greater  neces- 
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sity),  without  -agreeing  to  give  the  Nizam  that 
promise  of  protection  against  the  fiitore  unpro- 
voked aggressions  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  he  had 
constantly  solicited  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
intimate  alliance  with  the  English,  in  1788,  and 
which  Lord  Comwallis  had  only  declined  on  the 
ground,  that  such  a  measure  would  he  oflfensive  to 
the  Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  moment  as  cordial 
as  the  Nizam  in  their  alliance  with  the  English 
government  against  Tippoo.  The  consideration 
which  had  chiefly  influenced  Lord  Comwallis's  de^ 
termination  np  longer  existed;  the  power  of  the 
Poonah  state,  with  whom  the  triple  alliance  had 
heen  formed,  was  almost  extinct;  and  its  resources 
were  at  the  direction  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  who 
appeared,  from  his  whole  conduct,  much  more  likely 
to  join  in  a  combination  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, than  to  aid  it  to  frustrate  the  plans,  or  repel 
the  attack,  of  its  enemies. 

Under  such  circumstances.  Lord  Wellesley  could 
not  have  rejected  the  just  demand  of  the  Nizam, 
without  incurring  the  most  serious  dangers,  and, 
indeed,  exposing  the  empire  under  his  charge  to  all 
the  consequences  of  meeting,  without  allies,  a  war 
with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  a  combination  of  the 
means  which  France  could  bring  in  aid  of  his 
attempts  upon  our  power.  He  was  compeUed, 
therefore,  by  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  British 
territories^   to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad, 
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This  ineasture  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  events  which 
completely  changed  the  condition  of  the  British 
government  in  India.  Its  first  consequence  was 
the  overthrow  of  Tippoo  Snkaun,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government  of  Mysore ;  and  its 
second  was,  to  produce  such  a  complete  alteration 
of  our  political  relations  with  the  Mahratta  states^ 
that  it  was  early  evident  we  must  either  retract  the 
engagement  which  we  had  formed^  and  abandon 
the  territories  we  had  acquired^  or  endeavour^  by 
negotiation^  to  make  the  principal  Mahratta  chiefs! 
so  to  modify  their  policy  and  habits  of  rule  ias  to 
render  them  compatible  with  the  altered  political 
state  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Mahrattas,  it  is  true,  from  the  period  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Salbhye,  had  respected 
oiur  territories,  and  those  of  the  allies  whom  we 
were  bound  to  protect:  but  these,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  had  before  only  joined  theirs  in  oiie 
quarter,  that  of  Oude;  and,  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Salbhye,  both  Madhajee  Sindia,  and  hiii 
successor  Dowlut  Row,  had  been  too  intently  fixed 
upon  Consolidating  a  power  in  Hindustan,  which 
would  make  them  masters  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
to  think  of  oflfending  the  British,  government  by 
any  predatory  incursion  upon  the  territories  of  its 
ally,  the  Vizier  of  Oude.  But  the  causes  of  this 
forbearance  were  hourly  generating  a  more  serious 
evil  to  the  British  power;  and  that  neutrality, 
which  we  thought  recompensed  by  this  temporary 
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exemption  from  attack,  left  us,  in  its  resok,  ex- 
posed to  a  more  imminent  danger  than  the  British 
arms  in  India  have  ever  had  to  encounter. 

In  other  quarteili  of  India  our  territories  were 
remote  from  those  of  the  Mahrattas*  We  had 
interposed  the  countries  of  the  Nizam,  and  dioae 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  between  us  and  those  free-^ 
b<>oters.  But,  when  a  course  of  policy,  the  expe« 
diency  and  justice  of  which  have  never  been 
questioned,  led  us  to  form  an  intimate  alliance  with 
the  Nixam,  by  which  we  became  bound  to  defend 
his  territories  as  we  would  our  own ;  when  a 
government  was  established  in  Mysore  under  our 
immediate  guarantee  and  protection;  we,  of  course, 
virtually  succeeded  to  all  the  local  and  politieal  re- 
ktions  which  subsisted  between  the  Mahrattas  and 
those  states. 

The  previous  history  of  these  countries  will 
show,  that  a  year  had  hardly  ever  passed  without 
some  dispute  arising  between  them  and  the  Mah«- 
rattas ;  and,  as  the  causes  of  such  quarrels  were  in- 
terwoven in  the  system  of  the  Mahratta  gov^n* 
ment,  we  could  hope  for  exemption  from  the  con- 
stant disputes  and  wars  with  which  we  were  threat- 
ened, only  by  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  courses 
before  stated.  The  first  was,  to  retract  our  pledged 
>  feith  to  the  Nizam  and  the  government  of  Mysore, 
and  to  abandon  our  conquests  ;  the  second,  to  en- 
deavour to  effect,  by  negotiaticm,  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Mahratta  government,  render- 
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ing  it  more  fatountble  to  the  mumteiiaiiee  of  g0» 
neral  peace  and  tranquillity. 

To  adopt  the  first  of  those  meaaures  would  haft 
been  equally  disgraceful  and  ruinous;  and  could 
not^  therefore,  have  been  attempted  under  any  mo^ 
difieations.    The  second  was  the  safest,  as  well  as 
the  most  moderate  course;  and  the  divided  state  of 
the  MahnUta  empire,  gave  some  reason  to  hope 
iSnHt  it  might  be  accomplished  without  resorting  to 
war.     But  as  the  successful  issue  of  our  nego* 
tiation  soon  became  very  doubtful ;  and  as  it  wai 
evident  that  nothing  but  their  fears  could  prevent 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  from  immediately  commencing 
hostilities,  it  seemed  wise  to  seize  every  political 
advantage  likely  to  add  to  their  motives  for  avoid- 
ing a  contest,  or  to  our  means  of  making  it  sue-* 
cessful,  if  inevitable.     These  were  the  grounds  of 
our  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Poonah ;   with- 
out an  alliance  with  which  we  could  not,  from  the 
state  of  India  at  the  moment,  maintain  our  engage- 
ments  with  the  court  of  Hyderabad  or  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore,  unless  by  assembling  an  army  on  the 
frontier,  to  secure  respect  to  the  system  of  neu« 
trality  which  we  had  adc^ted;   and  as  we  could 
place  no  reliance  on  their  faith,  this  ex]>ensive  pre- 
cauti(m  against  the  designs  of  the  Mahrattas  must 
have  been  repeated  whenever  their  armies  were 
in  the  field,  or,  in  other  words,  every  year.     We 
should,  in  short,  have  had  to  preserve  un  armed 
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neutrality  when  the  Mahmtta  chiefs  were  contend* 
ing  with  each  other,  and  to  make  still  greater  pre- 
parations against  danger,  when  those  contentions 
were  ended  either  by  their  union  *,  or  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  paramount  power  of  one  chieftain. 
Our  finances  must  have  sunk  under  this  ruinous 
system ;  and  we  could  have  indulged  no  hopes  of 
its  termination,  as  our  views  and  those  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  were  irreconcileable.  They  desired  power, 
for  no  object  but  that  of  extending  their  depreda^ 
tions:  we,  for  that  of  maintaining  tranquillity. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  appeared  alike  indis- 
pensable for  the  safety  of  our  own  territories,  and 
those  of  our  aUies,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
Paishwah,  which  should  not  only  secure  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  hereditary  possessions,  but  give 
him  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  Deckan. 

From  these  observations  it  will  appear,  that  LiOrd 
Wellesley  was  more  governed  by  considerations  of 
necessity  than  of  choice,  in  his  anxious  pursuit  of 
an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Poonah.  It  ori« 
ginated  in  a  desire  to  avoid,  not  to  provoke  war. 
His  policy  in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  was 
directed  to  the  permanent  security  of  the  state 
he  ruled;  and  though  most  solicitous  for  an  ami- 
cable termination  of  the  diflferent  negotiations  into 

•  Their  attack  of  the  Nizam,  in  1795,  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  their  uniting,  when  an  object  of  plunder  ivas  iq 
Tiew, 
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which  that  course  led  him,  he  accounted  no  mea-t 
sure  worthy  of  his  adoption  which  should  ohtain  a 
temporary  exemption  from  danger  at  any  hazard 
to  the  fame  or  future  tranquillity  of  the  British 
goyemment. 

The  ultimate  success  in  forming  a  defensive  aU 
liance  with  the  Paishwah^  and  the  glorious  termi- 
nation of  the  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  have 
been  already  related.  The  result  of  those  events 
soon  refuted  all  the  prognostications  hazarded  by 
men  who  took  a  limited  or  prejudiced  view  of  this 
great  question;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  left 
India,  had  the  gratification  to  see  the  complete  ful-^ 
filment  of  almost  every  hope  formed  from  the  wise 
and  enlarged  measures  he  had  adopted.' 

A  glance  at  the  actual  state  of  India  at  the  pe-* 
liod  of  his  departure  will  show  this  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view. 

The  designs  of  the  French  against  the  British 
government,  as  far  as  depended  upon  the  great  aid 
which  that  nation  might  have  expected  from  its 
subjects  in  India,*  were  completely  frustrated. 
The  old  and  venerable  emperor  of  Delhi,  who  h^d 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  latterly  of 

*  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  designs  are  now  generally 
understood.  The  quality  and  numbers  of  the  military  staff 
sent  to  Pondicherry  with  General  de  Caen,  was  of  itself  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  hopes  which  the  French  government  entertained 
from  adding  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  such  means  of 
attacking  our  power. 
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the  French  party  established  in  Hindustan,  was  re- 
Keyed  from  distress,  and  enjoyed,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government,  an  affluent 
repose. 

Secunder  Jah  *,  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Decloin^ 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1803,  was 
completely  confirmed  in  his  alliance  with  the  Cona- 
pany;  and  maintained  permanently,  within  his  tei^ 
ritories,  a  large  subsidiary  field  force^f**,  the  expense 
of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  territorial  cession,  con-> 
sisting  of  provinces  conquered  from  Tippoa,  and 
ceded  to  this  prince;  whose  revenues,  subsequently 
to  the  last  treaty,  had  received  a  considerable  ac« 
cession  from  the  conquest  of  Berar,  and  the  cession 
to  him  of  the  share  held  by  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
in  that  rich  province. 

The  complete  reduction  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
Sindia,  Ragojee  Bhonselah,  and  Holkar,  had  fi^ed 

*  The  British  Resident  at  Hyderabad  was  directed  to  give 
this  prince,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nizam»  the  full  and 
unconditional  support  of  the  British  goyemment*  Secunder 
Jah,  in  gratitude  for  this  aid,  made  a  cession  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  seven  lacs  of  rupees,  which  the  Company  have  long 
paid  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan  for  the  Northern  Circars. 
This  cession  was  not  received  by  Lord  Wellesley,  who  consi- 
dered it  at  variance  with  those  principles  of  disinterested  policy 
Qtk  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  support  Secunder  Jah  in  his 
succession  to  the  throne  of  his  father. 

t  Composed  of  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  two  corps  of 
native  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  a  proportionate 
train  of  artillery. 
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the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan  from  Wery  alarm 
respecting  his  fiiture  safety,  and  had  given  to  hig 
subjects  a  traqquillity  which  they  had  never  before 
enjoyed,  > 

The  government  of  Uppoo  Snltaun  was  annihi« 
lated;  and  the  family  of  the  former  Rajahs  of  My* 
9ore  were  raised,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  British 
go^eniment,  to  that  throne  of  which  they  had  been 
thirty-eight  years ,  deprived  by  the  usurpation  of 
Hyder  Ali  Khan  and  his  son.  The  considerations 
which  led  Lord  Wellesley  to  make  this  arrangement 
hitve  been  noticed;  but  it  will  be  uaeiul  to  say  a  few 
words  on  its  operation. 

The  general  theory  of  this  government,  is  that 
of  a  prince  exercising  an  independent  authority 
over  his  own  country,  and  maintaining  sufficient 
fcorce  to  preserve  its  internal  quiet,  and  to  contri-^ 
bate  eventually  to  the  aid  of  an  ally  which  charges 
itseffwith  the  defence  of  his  territories  from  all 
foreign  attack;  which  ally,  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
this  stipulation,  has  a  large  body  of  subsidized 
troops  stationed  within  his  territories,  and  is  vested 
with  the  sole  and  exclusive  conduct  of  all  foreign 
relations. 

The  success  of  reducing  this  theory  into  practice 
would  evidently  depend  upon  the  vigilant  care  with' 
which  the  connexion  was  watched  in  its  infancy;^ 
and  this  point  received,  as  it  merited,  all  Lord 
Wellesley's  attention.     The  example  of  the  courts 
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of  Lucknow,  of  Chepauk*,  and  Tanjore^  fiimished 
an  ample  chart  to  show  the  rocks  which  were  to  be 
avoided  on  this  occasion:  and^  thongh  the  origin  of 
our  connexion  with  Mysore  differed  widely  from 
that  which  we  had  formed  with  those  princes,  onr 
task  with  the  former  being  establishment,  with  the 
latter,  reform— there  was  still  cause  to  fear  that,  if 
the  greatest  caution  were  not  used,  the  yomig 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  his  ministers,  would  soon 
fall  into  a  course  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  which 
would  bring  ruin  on  his  country  and  its  inhabit* 
ants,  and  consequently  defeat  all  those  objects 
which  had  been  expected  from  his  establishment  in 
the  government. 

The  state  of  Mysore  was  in  reality  so  dependent 
upon  the  British  government,  that  it  appeared 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  consistently  with  the 
check  which  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  over  its 
councils,  to  raise  those  by  whom  it  was  ruled  into 
estimation  and  dignity,  with  themselves  and  others, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  perform  properly  the 
important  functions  with  which  they  were  trusted. 
This  condition  of  the  young  state  required,  that 
the  first  public  officers  of  the  power  by  which  it 
had  been  created  should  exercise  a  firm  but  deli- 
cate, and,  as  far  as  possible,  unseen  control,  and 
make  it  their  particular  duty  to  support,  in  the 

•  Nabobs  of  the  Carnatic. 
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moat  public  and  decided. manner,  its  govemment; 
and  to  raise,  by  every,  effort,  its  oonsequence  and 
repibtetion  as  an  efficient  and  separatie  siate. 

The  eariy  and  suocessful  acdomplishnient  of  all 
the  obgeieCs  praposed^from  the  estaUishment  of  this 
goremment  ^^is,  (as  Major  Wilkes  obserres,'  m 
faitt  clear  and  able  Report  on  the  afiairs  of  Mysore,) 
nejct  to  those  measures  of  a  general  nature  which 
,  directed  the  great  arrangements  of  that  period,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  energy,  the  talents,  and  cordial 
co-<iperation,  of  the  uncommon  mien*  who  were , 
selected  for  the  execution  of  the  dvil  and  miliiary 
duties ;  and  to  the  fortunate  chokse  of  a  dewali  f  ^ 
who,  to  a  mind  of  singular  Vigour,  added  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  country^ 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  characters ;  and  was 
thus  capable  of  collecting  and  combining  at  once 
all  that  had  been  useful  in  the  establishment  of 
tlie  late  government.*' 

Our  rdations  with  the  government  of  Mysore, 
diougk  admirable,  are  of  such  a  delicate  texture 
as  to  make  then  require  constant  attention.    The 

^  The  name  of  the  able  writer  of  this  repott  mnst  ever 
occnpy  a  diBtingnished  place  among  those  who  have  eontzi* 
bated  by  dieir  initegritf  aad  talenta  to  the  happy  operation  of 
tills  grAt  ananfement. 

t  Poorneah,  a  Brahmin,  who  had  been  minister  of  finance 
under  Tippoo  Sultaun,  was  selected  by  Lord  Wellesley  as  the  . 
fittest  person  to  fill  the  office  of  prime-minister  to  the  youn^ 
Rajah  of  Mysore. 

Vol.  I.  y 
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•fliaUo0t  dcpaftiure  from  ahy  of  ifa4wa;fvttdbmt«tal 
pjruiciplea  ,  xxpma  vhi^^li  thejr  a«e  ^CMUidkd^  #itt 
infaUiblf  kad  te  thejv  dksohitmii  faoft  «li>k 
ibow  appjwhyterttiij  this  eamttMxim  vnSkfmm  the 
iiohitolb  of  bur  steagth  ki;  tli»  awt^  «f  Ibdki 
ittdji  IB  "dio  oooiae-of  ^^Mta^.  it  niay  b«  a 
iidcM^bn  of  pobcy  to  ioRv^ptfii  iwMtti  tf 
niili  th%  wokhk  wad  Itmito  of  i^  tMt,  wlwhp 
irhUe  it  aSMdfr  ua  rmemnmi  filttf  eqit»l  to  1I16 
kine  exlteart  of  oaar  own  ibittiaiewB,  it  <iiig^  feow 
tome  of  the  dbjeatknm  of  rale  to  tdiid^  tbwe  MO 
Sjphlect ;  wd  partkiilatly  to  Umi  poptJi«^  MA»  Ml  «^ 
great  dogrecs  trae  om^  of  not  gmng  guffictart 
ettipkiyiBelit  to  the  highfir  nola  of  ovr  Mtito 

IShipcfficial  oboenren  hooi^  hMO:  tooi  xcodgr  toi 
eoflopase  our  coanerion  with  Biysoee  Ito  Ibot  ^rilli 
4ie  Nahohi  cif  Arcot,  Ae  Yiwr  of  Oiido^  OMLtko: 
Rajah  of  Tanjore ;  and  to  fcdoehdb  em  gwiewi 
Imt  erMmooua  prionpifa^,  that  it  woolA  aatm  xtm 
i^4wt»^  git  it  cabiod^  liko  tbaki^  lld>  :soMo  oi 
ite  own  iMrtietiMyaad  wafrMtof  iuMtaMcp»* 
atit9tfi4.  fox:  d^at^)a,  B^td:  a.  y^ty  little  irefloi^tian 
ymMi  shaw.thA*  raiUetl  di&cmfie  ^ibj^  «iit>tu4&  ii^ 
ihoM*  Mwmmis.  Oor  t^latwofc  wadi  Ao  Nakob 
of  Arcot,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  att*  Ifce  Rb^MAi  rf 
Tanjore,  werq  gradual  in  Aeif  fhf tn^tfon ;  and 
vere  marked  by  intrigue. and  corruption  from  t)ieir 
origin.    The  revenues  of  those  states,  weoe  ooti*- 
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cipated  by  usurioiis  loaosi ;  and  indiTiduala  (aome 
ef  ib^m  ereti  higli  in  rank  in  the  Elijah  goTem^ 
nieiit)  benefited  too  largely  by  thifi  nsage  to  attend 
to  those  dicfUrt^tf  of  jpablic  Tirtne  whioh  m^cfnld 
hMfe  taught  tiUem^  that  saeh  a  system  mint  >hot 
ottly.preTent  the  gtate  by  which  it  was  fdl<>wed 
liroin  i6V«r  beinig  an  usefdl  ^ally^  but  most  aceeler 
Mte  iti  destruction.  And  when  at  last  this  abviow 
reaidt  wan  forced  tqpon  onr  obaervationy  it  was  too 
hite  fat  rettiedys  ^e  detp-rooted  eril  could  not  be 
oradicated;  and  the  governmenta  in  question^  from 
the  occurrence  of  different  femergenciee,  have  aatu- 
fallyrank  into  complete  dependence  on  ihe  British 
goremment^  in  whic^  condition^  considering  the 
T icioHis  principles  of  their  constitution,  they  could 
alone  be  allowed  tx>  ebrist. 

It  is  also  of  impoiifcahee  to  remark,  that  from  the 
causes  stated,  these  governments  havoprogk^dniTefy 
i#clii|ed  qi  power  and  spiendonr  from  the  permd  of 
tbeit  ecimlecdon  wkh  the  English;  and  though 
there  can  be  litde  doubt  that,  if  the  ooomexiou  had 
fiot  tetita  formedy  they  would  long  ago  have  been 
subdued  by  their  powerful  neighbour^,  the  profaa^ 
bility  of  such  event  has  in  all  likelihood  seldom 
entered  Acir  imagination.  It  was  indeed  natural 
that  the  minds  of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot,  the  Viziers 
of  Oude,  and  Rajahs  of  Tanjore,  and  their  de- 
pendents, should  have  dwelt  chiefly  upon  their  padt 
glory;  «nd  the  sentiments  they  hanre  entertained  pf 
he  English  government  have  been  such  as  were 

YS 
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Uk^y  to  arise  from  a  comparison  of  that  gloty  vrith 
their  actual  condition,  and  a  belief,  as  strong  as  it 
was  erroneous,  that  the  great  reverse  was  solely 
produced  by  their  connexion  with  our.state. 

The  Mysore  government  presents  a  perfect  con* 
trast  to  this  picture.  It  has  been  created  by  the 
generosity  of  the  British  government;  and  that 
weight  of  original  obligation  must  long  operate^  and 
attach^  it  to  the  state  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 
It  must  also  give  popularity,  and  the  appearance^ 
as  well  as  the  reality,  of  justice  to  the  right  which 
the  English  government  has.  acquired  (and  which  19 
sanctioned  by  the  form  of  treaty),  of  exercising  a 
liberal  control  over  the  administration  of  its  aiRiirs ; 
of  directing,  in  a  general  way,  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue,  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  the  em- 
ploymrat  oithe  resources  of  die  country.  Hitherto 
that  right  hasJieen  exercised  in  a  manner  that  has 
augmented  the  wealth,  pojpulation,  and  prosperity 
of  Mysore.  The  attachment  of  the  state  has  been 
tried,  and  has  exceeded  expectation.  Throi^hout 
the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  war,  no  part  of  the 
Company  s  territories,  of  the  same  extent,  afibrded 

•  Daring  the  mutiny  at  VellOre,  though  the  toanle  of  the 
ftmily  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  was  the  watchword  of  revolt,  tft  m 
man  in  the  army  of  Mysore  (upwards  of  10,000  in  number)*  not 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  was  convicted  of  mutiny  or 
treason: — a  proof  (beyond  all  opinion)  of  the  vigilance,  vigoiuTy 
and  excellence  of  the  existing  government,  as  well  at  of  the 
general  attachment  of  its  subjects. 
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•Qch  resources  in  men^  money  and  grain^  as  Mysore ; 
and  these  were  supplied  with  a  readiness  and  zeal^ 
practicaUy,  and  therefore  incontrovertibly,  demon- 
stradng  the  happy  operation  of  the  alliance. 

This  government  has,  no  doubt,  defects;  but  it 
appears  as  good  as  it  is  possible  for  a  native  go- 
vernment to  be;  and  it  is  pure,  as  far  as  we  are 
yet  concerned  with  its  administration.  There  have 
hitherto  been  no  intrigues  at  the  Rajah*s  court,  no 
clashing  of  authorities,  no  corruption,  no  usurious 
loans;  and,  consequently,  no  anticipation  of  reve- 
nue, thAt  fruitful  source  of  ruin  and  oppression. 

These  are  the  great  and  radical-points  on  which 
this  connexion  differs  from  those  we  have  formed 
with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  many  of  the  inferior  states 
in  India.  And,  if  we  have  wisdom  and  courage 
to  defied  those  principles  of  purity  from  every 
attack,  we  may  promise  ourselves  a  continued 
source  of  increasing  strength  from  our  alliance  with 
Mysore.  It  is,  however,  the  misfortune  of  this 
connexion  thfit  its  nature,  though  excellent,  is  so 
deficate^  as  to  be  more  liable,  perhaps,  to  injury 
JVom  inattention,  or  frt>m  a  cessation  of  active  and 
apifited  support,  than  from  a  bold  and  unblushing 
attack.  The  Mysore  state  is,  in  fkct^  so  actually 
dependent  upon  us,  and  its  dependence  is  so 
marked  by  the  number  of  British  troops  stationed 
in  its  territories,  that  nothing  but  the  English  go- 
vernment being  constantly  alive  to  the  character 
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Mid  vokie  of  the  coiiii<^«OQ  ciii  keep  it  in  tlMri;  etirte 
of  el^Taiion  and  ronpectubiUtjr  ndbieh  aj^ieit  to  lie 
iibtM)lutelfnee99«ar|r  f<9r  it«  exivt^c^. 

The  reFemies  of  MfeOr^  hwe  greatly  iocriteeedt 
from  their  Maeliomted  ay^tam  «f  maoBigcmmU  and 
jtbe  intefniJ  tttrnquiUity  of  fbe  country ;  inasmwli 
thdt^  after  the  payment  of  the  Compawy*!  anb^idyi 
wd  of  its  own  civil  and  military  ettaUiaIime«l% 
there  has  heen  a  con«idait^te  anrplnf  reyeiltifb 
part  of  which  has  heen  annually  employed  in  great 
and  usefnl  works.  The  canals^  public  'road«j  and 
bridges,  already  ^uqviss  those  of  any  pravilice  in 
India;  and,  if  the  samiQ  aistive  spirit  oif  improvement 
{Continues,  will  soon  rival  those  of  the  most  ciyi^ 
li^d  parts  of  £nrope. 

Such  was  the  chai^  that  Lcnrd  Welleslqy*  cm 
his  d^^arture  fof  England,  had  %p  dontemplttte  in  ft 
«<Kuitry,  which,  wh6n  he  sinrived  in  Indias  veas  in 
possession  of  a  tyrant  who  kad  no  object- biit  that 
of  coUe^ing  means  to  annihilate  tke  British  piiwar 
there^ )  ' 

The  authority  of  the  Coinpany,  a^  already  statadf 
had  be^  completely  introduce  into  the  Canalic; 
f;n4  ^^  fii^e  comtry,-no  lo^e^  a  pxey  t*'  a  (yslesi 
of  usury  aqd  oppresision,  waft  Hsing  rapidHy  iitlo 
pTQqpe«ity«  £ven  thoB?  who  ^ne^tlo^ed  the  juatioe 
9f  thf  arrangement  wM^h'the  Nabob,  «ould  not  deny 
the  great  amelioiAtiou  of  the  eondi^ion  of  the  ii^h%* 
bitants  and  the  country. 

The  conquest  of  Cnttaok  had  cO^Aeoled  the 
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irilb  the  i^ottiuit  tmAvM  previonsty  «btaiMA 

tba.  gf»Tei»m€»t  <tf  Bfmbia7>  meting  UB4er  tbtt 
ruAitmm*^  prddMf  h«Md  ibrmed  a  su^i4iary  »Uh 
ano^;  aQ4  tlus  iinporbpit  prf^sM^ney  had  |:>effatit«i 
fiH>m  tbw  MqtHW^Da  pif>re.f9|iiial  to  avw«jr  dw 

of  JSuri^e»  «pp^9ai9d  iikdy  to  he  iwide  w  them» 

liHlMFto  pfpved  »  moiflit  &itbfiA  |iii4  :U4efAt  ^y^ 
JSwfy  »«4Aible  of  ^  ad«ixitiii««  whk^  iiK^  ccn^ 

4«i«p<wm4  by  Wffy  meww  %WW»  b»  ppv^^  tq 
erince  his  fidelity  to  the  engageiiMiiitil .  b^  hsA 
foroMdi  and  Ws  tt?mt#riei>  "^^tch,  finm  tba  ^%  of 
bi»  Hcacwioo  tiU  ^t  09  wbiob  the  treaty  ^  B|MfiiA 
w^  QO^clmded^  had  hefn  wmctaUy  waited  kj  hi^ 
nb«Uiaw  feiad^MxaMs^  had  ei^tl^^^^  HWAterropted 
tiwi^fiulUty  lroi»:  t}»  Uft^  d«to*    The  mbiidlary 
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c^rps^  in  tfa«^  territertes  of  tldb^pniice, 
fetty  miles  to  the  Honih^mrd  •  of  PocHiaii,  ^jA 
fehned,  ^th  lite  subsidiary  fopce  lit  Hydenbad,  a 
complete  chain  of  defence  against  any  posmMe 
attack  irhillicaiild  be  made  rand  net 0]fly-co«^ered 
the  frontiers  of  the  Paishwah  and  Nizam^  and 
secured  the  internal  tnui«|ufflity  of  the  Gountries 
of  diese  pridceis^  but  gave  perttianent  security  imd 
peace  tt>  all  the  southetn  parts  of  the  PeniiiSnla. . 
*  The  power  of  Dowhtt  Row  19india'  had''l>eeB 
eompletely  reduced;  and  at  the  period  of  ^Leird 
Wellesley*8  departure,  though  Ishat  prince  was  dis- 
contented at  the  alienation  of  Gk>bHd  and  GwaKor, 
which  he  continued  to  hope  he  might  regain, 
through  the  fiberality  of  the  state  by  which  he 
had  been  vanquished,  he  was  nowise  inclined  to 
a  renewal  of  hosHlkieis.  He  had,  indted^  shown  a 
decided  aversion  to  the  violent  counsels  of  his 
minister  and  fttther-in-kw,  Serjee  Row  Gaudcea, 
who  had  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to  invcdve 
him  with  thle  British  goveumtfent;  and,  ambng 
others,  had  i^Ourse  to  the  disgraceful  and  eowurd^ 
ly  expedient  of  attacking  thie  escort,  and  plunder- 
ing the  baggage,  of  the  actili^^^idsh  Resident  wiA 
Sindia*s  camp'. 

Jeswunt'  Row*  Holkar  waia  at  this  period  re- 
duced from  the  condition  which  he  had  once 
enjoyed,  of  a  chief  at  the  head  of  a  state  with '  re- 
gular resources,  to  thlit  of  a  freebooter  command- 
ing a  body  of  dispirited  troops,  having  nothfaig  to 
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depend  upon  hitt  plunder;  and  whom^  it  was 
evident,  he  nettr  conld  again  persuade  to  meet  tlui 
British  armies  in  the  fiekl,  or  indeed  to  tmst  diem^ 
advea  within  fifty  miles  of  an  English  ferce^. 

In  the  qnarter  of  Hindustan,  all  the  great  pto^ 
specta  which  Lord  Wellesley  bad  contemplated  at 
the  cotiunenceraent  of  the  war  had  been  complet^f 
realised.  The  French  party  had  been  amiihilated^ 
the  Mahrattas  expelled,  the  British  goyermnent 
eatablished  over  the  whole  of  the  IHiab»  and  along 
the  right  bairicB  of  the  Jumna ;  and  a  line  of  petty 
states,  from  the  mountains  of  Cumaomi  to  BuH^ 
delcund  were  established,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Aritish  government,  as  a  barrier  between  iW 
most  fruitful  provinces  and  the  future  predatory 
encroachments  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  rich  pto^ 
▼ince  of  Bundelcund  was  subdued,  and  occupied  by 
British  troops ;  and  the  countries  ceded  by  the 
Vizier,  in  1801,  were  completely  settled,  and  greatly 
improved  in  revenue ;  while  that  prince  was  not 
only  reconciled,  but  happy,  under  ^a  change  which 
left  him  unditturbed,  and  in  perfect  security  to 
pursue  his  pleasures,'  and  amass  treasure. 

It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  take  a  view  of 
the  minor  arrangements  of  Lord  Wdlesley's  govern^ 


*The  Isst  csiapaign  this  chief  made  was  Uteraily  a  n^U^ 
flight  before  the  British  troops,  from  the  day  he  entered  their 
territories  to  the  westward  of  Delhi^  to  that  of  hia  anrival  at 
Amrutsir,  in  the  Punjaub,  where  he  concluded  b  treaty  with 
Lord  Lake. 
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and  weie  «il  <N)«iny  ttlemldi  <«Nlb  ffiapitMM 
Wwi*  «#  tlM  pHblM  intereM*.  Th«  gmenX  rtmdt 
ti  bi»  iifa>iniitwttie*  dumge^'  th»  iu)»  cf  lo4iftt 
«M  It  «i9i|i«e  0f  «re«tff,  M  ^rtwwwiiimwy  B»  thfjF 

W  Btiw  »ew  fdiWa§«Qr  to  ^  l^ti^  p9w«n 
wWoli*  Kt  tbb  «l49e  of  this  AoM««to9'»  goveficdieitt, 
^  f  4SiI»l«<ely  mvamowt  to  Hm  (^^U  Owl  tWm 
im  Indub  fVB4  9ii  Kbfrty  to  cbooso^  as  k*  yna^fm 
ibovM  4ic<«ite,  th«  QWM9  of  policy  b«Bt  voM^ 
to  Hi  9«w  cwdHkin,  From  t^«  .ivm^qm  «f  titt 
f«Mit>  which  l}a4  poemnrecl,  mi  ^^  t««Mi^  w 
n^h  iM  power  WW  ^tqUi^ied,  it  bad  90  dwgw 
ts  ^Mir»  ^ther  i^tm  <li«  «IMs  of  iw;  ^Q«  9t«it^ 
tr  of  jaity  oon£e4ei«oy<  Thq  fUscpmmt  of  Sv* 
^m4ii*  ttmwktd  Inutility  of  Konqrirt  wnnot 
fIfycK  i^  omAvmm  i  M  it  hna  1)9w  »bciw««  4)b«t 
tAi#  Q^a^tUni,  fif  tb«ie  <$hi«r«  yn$  sj^ek  m  t«^  p*<h 
^de  tb9iq^pr«hcnwo}|  of  any  «v{l  fywi  t^i?  «ttocl(j 
beyond  a  atiwt  «99tijwwti«i.  of  wkbacrawment  w 
|ii»r  |p«M«a,  niJiioU  ^  he«(i  ^9  iWWwWtle 
CMWmyWHj  4#  thft  gieirt  ei^Qitiow  ip(«^  Iwl 
which  would  be  merely  temporary,  as  the  improve- 
awMt  of  onr  owtt  revenves,  the  Mic«^  Ihun  the 
conquered  countries,  and  ^e  reductions  com- 
menced by  tord  WeUesley,  before  h^  left  India, 
promised  not  only  a  speedy  relief  to  this  pii^aisore) 
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^{lie  groat  saccfBs  whkk  aitenfed  JLarA  W^tti«* 
te]^';B  AiomustMticm  «f  Bbtiijit  ladia  iip^  im  ^.gemmA 
m^tff  cakidfited  to  aeitt  MtoiiifiykmMrt ;  ^M»  vil 
tkfiit  be  dunkmhod  by  a  ofiuep  i^c^K^mdn^im  f^ 
the  manner  in  which  he  ruled  the  larg§  ^WpiH 
0QfximafeA  to  hb  ck^rge.  Hia  gre»t  ,i$m^  per- 
vaded the  iiAtale;  and  ^t  poftmk  of  hi^  s^intwity 
infilled  falto  ey^rj  ngfiit, whom  1»e.  «n}{4f]^:  hip 
JMPlhwity  wan  as  fbUy  rocogniaed  in  the  ximMmt 
part3  of  Britiah  India  as  in  Fort  Williwnt  a 
Mngfat  hia  pi-aise;  ail  draadad  hia  cewuf e  i  hk  fOjai- 
£denM  hi  those  ha  eva|doyed  wai  miliwitodft  and 
titey  wcara  urged  to  eaurtum  by  erery  JHiatife''Aak 
oan  fltiimdate  a  good  or  ppoud  mind  to  acdbn..  -Ha 
WAS  as  eager  to  applaud  as  he  was  rotuotaaKtlto  mmt 
Aawa  those  whom  he  beUayed  consoicintibns  in;  .tho 
discharge  of  their  public  duty.  It  was  the  hahit  of 
his  mind  to  be  slow  in  counsel^  but  rapid  in  action; 
and  he  expected  the  greatest  efforts  from  those  he 
employed  in  the  execution  of  his  measures^  whom 
he  always  relieved  from  every  species  of  vexatious 
counteraction  and  delay  that  could  arise  from  the 
untimely  intrusion  of  official  forms,  or  the  un- 
seasonable pretensions  of  inferior  authorities..  It 
was,  indeed,  with  him  a  principle,  to  invest  them 
with  all  the  power  they  could  require  to  effect  the 
objects  which  they  were  instructed  to  attain;  and 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  and  ex- 
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ttaordisary  merit  of  the  distingiushed  officers  who 
commanded  the  British  armies  daring  his  admiiiis- 
tnition)  it  is  to-  that  Uberal  confidence  which  gave 
them  all  the  impreasion  of  the  fnDest  power,  and 
the  most  complete  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
jndgment,  that  their  nnparalleled  success  is  chieflj 
to  be  ascribed. 

It  could  not  be  a  matter  o(  surprise  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  clashing  of  opinions  in  England 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  Britbh  India 
to  find,  that  a  stroi^  and  violent  prejudice  had 
been  excited  against  Lord  Wellesley;  and  tha^ 
by  partial  and  distorted  statements  of  his  adminis* 
tvadon,  numbers  were  for  a  moment  lad  to  con- 
ceive it  had  been  as  rwnons  as  it  was  in  faet  glo- 
rious. But  truth  soon  prevailed;  and  that  noble- 
man now  enjoys,  in  the  just  admiration  of  his 
country,  the  highest  reward  that  can  attend  eminent 
public  service. 
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SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  CORNWALLIS; 

▲NO 

▲PlilNISTlUTION  OF  SIR  GEORGE  BARt^W,  TILL  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
FEACR  VITH  JESWOMT  ROW  SOiLKAl. 


Public  Feeling  in  England  concerning  Lord  Wellesley's  Adini- 
niatration. — ^Marquess  Comwallis  succeeds  binL— Negotia« 
tions  with  Sindia« — ^British  Resident  released  6om  Sindia'i 

*  Ca]n|).-^lnBtractioiis  fn»n  Ctoyemor-general  retpe«tii|f 
Treaty  with  8iadia.^Loid  Lake's  ObeervatioiMi  upon  ih« 
Poli<7  of  theuL— Connexion  of  the  Company  with  the  Rajal^ 
of  Jypore.—- Death  of  Lord  Comwallis. — Character  of  that 
Nobleman. — Succeeded  by  Sir  Oeorge  Barlow.— Treaty 
concluded  with  Sindia.— Correspondence  respecting  Articles 
in  it.— Treaty  of  Peace  with  Holbur.— Alliance  widi  Jypori 
diasolFed.-^That  with  Bharretpbire.  and  Machenrypmerwd* 
-^Interference  at  Hyderabad.  —  Discussions  respecting 
Treaty  of  Bassein. — ^Policy  pursued  in  these  Transactions* 

Much  alann  was  excited  by  an  indistinct  and 
exaggerated  apprehension  of  evils  to  result  irom 
tlie  system  of  policy  pursued  by  Lord  Wei- 
lesley.  This  feeling  was  rendered  more  general 
and  popular  in  England^  among  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Company^  from  the  increase  of  the 
Indian  debt ;  the  interest  of  which^  together  widi 
the  want  of  sales  for  their  accumulated  investments^ 
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threatened  immediate  distress^  which  many  were 
desirous  of  ascribing  exclusively  to  the  political 
measures  of  the  Gevemor-geaeval  of  India.  The 
little  knowledge  which,  many  of  the  best-informed 
persons  in  England  have  of  the  detail  of  Indian 
politics^  added  to  the  remoteness  of  the  scene^  and 
the  general  nature  of  the  accounts  from  that  quar- 
ter,  gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  now  desired 
to  make  impNsaioiM  iqpcni  tha  piditie  mind  unfile 
voujable  to  the  administration  of  Lord  WeUesley. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  observe^  that  many,  who  were 
violent  against  that  nobleman's  measures^  wore 
petfeetlf  c<NBSci^tiaus  in  the .  sentineiils  which 
tkiOf  cnterlakied  and  taEpreased  on  the  ftalqect^  ibr 
k  re((Qir«d  miirate  and  c<>mplete  information  with 
i'espect  to  the  changes  which  had  occurred^  before 
even  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds^  viewing 
tihis  lyiestion  at  a  distance,  coujid  bt  competent  to 
pMBOVMe  witk  juatioe  on  a  rev^hiticn  so  gieat 
soad  «ztraOTdna(ry,  and  so  nmeh  at  variance  wkh 
MsrtftUished  opinions^  and  rooted  preju^ces^  as  had 
taken  place  within  the  few  years  that  Lord  Wel- 
H^ley.  jpcfsided  over  the  British  i|it§r«s^  in  tiw 
mt> 

3!f  TOMtk  iwd^  tbe^  i|ifl^ft^g|(q«  of  t^  fealini^ 
|t^a  iMivah^^iin  sMAtioped,  it  wti»  nat^i^  to  kMf 
cwnd  for  a  remedy  S&r  the  gfeaft  evils  ap|arehend6d» 
n4  no  one  can  be  aarpr«9ed  dat  tbe  choice  ^ 
ItfOrd  -CcnmwaUia *aa  th^  sufx^essor  to  Lord  ^elledb]^ 
met  with  ai«»0Br  ^v^nsal  {9>p«obtftion  in  fiag-^ 
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Ind  «i  Mck  avuMMst:  aadtoilMOM  ^tftabnil 
imA  tfacfc  mufdbfe  ndUemaa't  cfattaMtttv  it  kM 
be  a  anfa^ct  ef  (rtill  kw  iilipitta^  thi*  ilk  wc» 
mdatcd  7«te  aMl  UbiucEes  did  wvt  Midto  hatt 
JMcwrfMr  lo  soKk  a  c^.  Thotigii  hn  iMddi 
«■!>  in  ft  yOif  da^B^mg  sttits>  he  eaeght^  twltk 
«fa«  csttkukam  wUch  beloligs  to  good  and  gsoft 
Maichy  at  As  |itoipect  cf  ptgSMBdmg  cme  im* 
iipnilmt  soHiefi  to  his  coiuitryy  bofim  he  diodf 
«■&  be  fiBlcii€<^  M  vw  Bateed^  witfh  Airiidh^f  to 
^Me  wh%  desirous  of  Ike  aMthoiitj  ctThii  gnat 
■attie  .M  tktir  pkms,  repnwnted  to  hiB%  thet  fait 
peaewm  aksne  codid  aairt  baex  UmMlMU  nAi  tW 
enpiiA  which  he  hod  be&ffe  ruled  li^itk  eeeli  glov^ 
it  it  to  Afi  hupntfiiQia  neide  by  such.  wtpitmMJ^ 
tiene^  and  to  ^se  iafinn  state.  c£  ihie  HobkaHUi't 
healthy  which  could  not  but  in  some^dgtee  hopeb 
dw  vigburef  his  laind^  that  we  mtat>  escfibs  the 
diftrence  &  ehtoister  of  the  lane  pemiimk  mm^ 
mmta  adbfMed  denog^hir  lost  dbert  edminiilntieb 
of  the  afidre  mi  BcitMiitidim  from  fhoae  wUck 
dfisriagwBshcd  his  firstgorenanaftt. 

The  Mwifncse  CorsMkaiai  aiHeod  hi  FoHtlVar 
UsB  in  My^  1805.  TIk  atete  ef  ill  tbe.  itati^ 
poweai  at  thie  pnkA  b*  eheadj  bbso  imkanttif 
nf«iew%d^  It  is  only  faeeesaary  tcr  ed4.  llttt  the 
acting  resident 'II'  at  the  court,  of  Dontet  Bmv 
;iati*  ttOL  detBised  in  the  camp  ef  that.dUef, 

•  Mr*  Jsehkai 
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though  Loid  Lake  had  dtnandedhiB refease,  and 
had  notified  to  Siadia,  that  a  recommenoeueat  of 
hofltilitieB  would  be  the  certain  consequence  <^  his 
jadil-eolniiliance  with  this  demand.  Am  this  com- 
unnieatton  prodnced  no  effect.  Lord  Lake  addressed 
a  letter*  to  that  chief,  signifying  that,  by  his  con- 
d«et  in  this  instance,  he  had  not  only  annulled  the 
treaty  of  peace  and  subsidiary  alliance^  but  had 
^rkihtedy  in  the  grossest  manner,  the  law  of  nations; 
and  diat  his  lordship  considered  the  British  govern- 
ment at  liberty  to  act  towards  him  in  soch  nmwner 
as  its  interests  and  security  might  cbctate.  His 
lorddkip  c<mcluded  this  letter  by  rCTrarking,  that 
the  rekase  and  safe  conduct  of  the  British  rest- 
deSKy  to  his  camp  was  an  indiqiensable  preliminary 
to  any  renewal  of  amity  or  intercourse  between 
the  two  states* 

The  proceedii^  of  Lord  Lake  upon  this  occa- 
sion had  been  confirmed  by  Lord  Wellesley,  in  a 
despatch  of  the  dSch  July,  1805,  idiich  transmitted 
a  letter  to  Sindia,  signifying  the  complete  acquies- 
cence of  the  Governor-general  in  all  the  measures 
which  Lord  Lake  had  taken ;  and  informing  him, 
that  that  noUeman  was  vested  with  the  fullest  w^ 
litary  aad  political  powers,  and  that  his  acts  were 
as  valid  as  if  they  proceeded  ^rect  from  die  su- 
preme government. 
.    In  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  Lord  ComwaUb 

•  IStli  Jttl7,  isd5. 
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arrived ;  and  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Sin* 
dia,  stating  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to 
write  to  him  before  he  heard  of  his  compliance 
widi  Lord  Lakers  requisition^  for  the  release  of 
Mr.  Jenkins^  the  acting  resident;  but  that,  wish« 
ing  to  manifest  an  inclination  for  peace,  he  had 
been  induced  to  do  so  by  information  from  thi 
acting  resident,  that  his  highness  had  declared  his 
intention  of  permitting  him,  accompanied  by  two 
confidential  agents,  to  join  the  camp  of  Lord 
Lake;  who  was  fully  authorized,  Lord  ComwalMs 
observed,  to  communicate  {with  these  agents  on  all 
points  connected  with  the  welfare  of  both  states.    ' 

A  letter*  from  Mr.  Jenkins  stated  that  Sindiaj 
though  he  had  received  the  letter  of  Marquesii 
Comwallis,  still  hesitated  in  granting  him  permis* 
sion  to  leave  camp:  and,  in  a  subsequent  lettcr-f^ 
he  transmitted  an  answer  from  Sindia  to  Lord 
Comwallis's  letter ;  in  which,  after  many  profes-^ 
sions  of  friendship,  Sindia  observed,  that  the  dis^ 
missal  of  the  acting  resident  was,  agreeably  to 
usage,  delayed  until  a  successor  arrived  in  his 
camp. 

Though  Lord  Comwallis  continued  for  some 
time  to  think  that,  after  the  great  insult  which  the 
English  nation  had  received  from  the  residency 
with  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  being  plundered,  and 
forcibly  detained,  its  release  was  an  indispensable 

•  lltb  September,  IS05.        1 10th  September,  1S05. 
Vol.  I.  Z 
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pnidmvmrj  to  any  aegotiatioii  with  that  chief  i  his 
anxiom  desire  for  peace  led  faim^  fir»t  to  a  modi* 
ficatioiij  and  nltimately  to  a  complete  alt9ratiiiii» 
l>f  this  ^ntiment  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Sin- 
dais  whom  he  still  urged  to  allow  the  acting  r^i- 
dent  to  depart,  he  informed  that  chiefs  that  Lord 
Lake  had  been  authorized  tp  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  him,  on  the  basis  of  restoring  the  fortress  of 
Gfvvdior  and  the  territories  of  Gohud}  and  in  a 
despatdi*  to  Lord  Lake,  accompanying  the  letter 
to  Sindia»  Lord  Comwallia  expressly  states  tha^ 
though  aware  of  the  disadvantages  of  immediately 
relinquishing,  or  even  compromising^  the  demand 
so  repeatedly  made  for  the  release  of  the  British 
resident;  yet  that,  as  he  considered  it  a  mere  point 
of  honour^  be  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  do  so^ 
should  it  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  only  obstacle 
lo  a  sfltisfiurtory  adjustment  of  affiurs  with  that 
chii^taia»  No  opportunity  was  afforded  of  judging 
itf  the  ii^nresbion  which  this  eaftreme  soUcitnde 
for  peAce  would  have  hftd  upcm  Do^lut  Row  Hindis, 
M  Lord  Lake  had  effected  tjhe  r^aife  of  the  acting 
resident  before  these  instructions  from  Lord  Com- 
wftUis  were  received  That  nohlc^PWil  hi4  avtibo- 
fited  the  political  ageat^*  of  the  GtiveiaMIH^n«Rd» 
in  his  campi  to  send  for  Mo&ashee  Kavel  Nyne 
from  Delhi,  a  respectable  native^  who  had  hmg  been 
one  of  I>9wlut  Row  Sindia's  favourite  and  confix 

*  IS^h  SepteaaUr.        t  LieyieMmtooslooel  Maloolm. 
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4eBtiaI  servants;  but  had  fled  from  the  temporary 
tyranny  of  that  chidTs  fatherrin^aw^  Surjee  Roif 
Gautka^  into  Hindustan*  When  he  arrived>  he  wa9 
instructed  to  depute  one  of  his  rektion^  to  explaii) 
to  Sindia  the  manner  in  which  he  could  best  op^Q 
a  negotiation  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  diJB^* 
ences  between  him  and  the  British  government; 
and  Sindia,  as  had  been  expected,  canght  at  thuy 
new  and  unexpected  channel  of  communication^ 
and  sent  proposals  for  a  settlement,  to  be  laid 
before  the  commander-in-chief  by  Kavel  Nyne, 
In  answer  to  this  overture,  Lord  Lake  observed^ 
that  he  could  not  attend  to  any  proposition  what- 
ever till  the  British  residency  was  released.  The 
immediate  accomplishment  of  that  object  ensned; 
and  Mr,  Jenkins  was  on  his  march  to  the  Britislf 
territories  before  the  last  letter  of  Lord  Comwallis 
to  Sindia  reached  the  British  camp ;  and  it  was,  ip 
consequence^  not  forwarded. 

Lord  Comwallis  gave  Lord  Lake  the  fullest 
instructions*  with  respect  to  the  treaty  which  h^ 
wished  to  be  concluded  with  Bowiut  Rpw  Sindia* 
He  stated  it  to  be  his  decided  opinion,  that  it  wa3 
desirable  to  abandon  the  possesiion  of  Gwatfor 
and  Gohud,  independently  of  any  reference  to  tb^ 
settlement  of  difSexences  with  Sindia;  and  tha^ 
consequently  he  had  no  hesitation  in  transferring 
these  possessions  to  Sindia,  after  having  secured  a 

*  See  lord  CornwaUis's  Letter,  19th  September-: 
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suitable  provision  for  the  Ranah  of  Gohud.  The 
Governor-general,  however,  stated,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender  of  these 
countries,  but  was  desirous  that  Sindia  should  be 
induced  by  this  measure  to  relieve  the  Companj 
from  the  burden  of  the  Jagheers  and  pensions 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  to  bear  the  charge 
of  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  Ranah  of 
Gohud;  and  to  reimburse  the  public  and  private 
losses  occasioned  by  the  plunder  of  the  British 
residency.  The  Governor-general  observed  in  this 
letter,  that  it  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  British 
jgovemment  to  augment  the  cession  to  Sindia  by  a 
portion  of  the  territory  in  our  possession  to  the 
westward  and  southward  of  Delhi.  The  expedi- 
ency of  this  measure  must,  he  thought,  be  deter- 
mined by  political  considerations ;  and  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  circumstances  would  admit,  the 
dissolution  of  our  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jy- 
pore,  and  the  amount  of  tribute  which  Sindia 
would  then  be  at  liberty  to  demand  of  that  chief, 
might  be  considered  as  an  additional  benefit  which 
he  would  derive  from  the  general  arrangement. 

Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  appeared  from  the 
'first  resolved  upon  making  the  Jumna  the  boun- 
dary* of  the  Company's  possessions,  stated  in  this 

^  Retaining  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  a  small  district  near  the 
latter  fortress ;  but,  as  his  lordship  was  anxious  to  remove  the 
old  emperor  from  his  capital,  he  probably  contemplated,  at  one 
period,  the  abandonment  of  Delhi.    An  erroneous  idea  had 
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letter  his  opinion^  that  though  it  would  be  advisably 
to  establish  any  other  than  a  Mahratta  .power  to 
the  westward  and  southward  of  Delhi;,  yet  he 
should  consider  even  that  arrangement  more  expe- 
dient than  our  maintaining  any  further  connexion 
with  the  territories  in  question  ourselves*  Th? 
following  is  the  basis  upon  which  Lord  Comwallis 
desired  this  treaty  with  Sindia  to  be  concluded. 
.  "  1st.  To  make  over  to  Sindia  the  possessions 
of  Gwalior  and  Gohud. 

"  2nd,  To  transfer*  to  him,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace^  the  districts  of 
Dhoolpoor,  Baree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah;  and  to 
account  to  Sindia  for  the  collections  from  thosp 
districts  since  the  peace. 

"  3rd.  The  eventual  restoration  of  the  Jynagur 

been  entertained,  that  the  Jumna  river  was  in  itself  a  strong* 
barrier :  this  Lord  Lake  corrected  in  a  communication  to  Lord 
Comwallis,  in  which  he  transmitted  the  most  particular  inform 
mation  upon  this  subject ;  the  result  of  which  was»  that  the 
Jumna  was  only  useful  as  a  barrier  during  the  rainy  season, 
when,  from  the  general  state  of  the  country,  military  operations 
were  almost  impracticable.  It  was  fordable  in  several  places 
above  Agra,  even  before  the  1st  October ;  and  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  boundary  of  any  strength,  at  any  place  above 
its  junction  with  the  Chumbul,  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  of 
the  wet  season. 

*  '*  I  am  aware,'*  Lord  Comwallis  states,  *'  that  this  is  not  \q 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  concession;  but  I  am  willing  to 
relinquish  that  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  which  prohibits  Sindia 
from  stationing  a  force  in  those  districts — ^an  object  which  I 
ahoald  suppose  to  be  highly  desirable  to  that  chieftain.  * 
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ttibitte,  amountiiig  to  the  annual  sam  of  diree 
Ittcs  of  rupees. 

^^  4th.  To  require  from  Sindia  his  consent  to 
the  abrogation  of  the  pensions^  and  to  the  resump* 
tion  of  the  Jagheera  in  the  Duab,  established  by 
the  treaty  of  peace. 

**  5th.  To  require  from  Sindia  the  relinquish- 
ment of  his  claim  to  the  arrears  of  the  pensions. 

**  6th.  To  demand  a  compensation  for  the  pub- 
lic and  private  losses  sustained  by  the  plunder  <rf 
the  residency. 

^^  7th.  To  require  Sindia  to  make  a  provision 
fbr  the  Ranah  of  Gohud^  to  the  extent  of  two  aiid 
a  half,  or  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.** 

But  although  Lord  Comwallis  desired  that  the 
negotiations  shotQd  be  commenced  upon  this  basis^ 
he  declared  his  intention  of  relaxing  in  some 
of  the  demands,  rather  than  delay  the  conclusion 
of  peace;  and,  to  att^n  that  object,  he  was  ready, 
he  said,  to  extend  the  cessions  to  Sindia,  should 
such  appear  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  a£Fairs  between  the  two  states. 

It  was  not  his  intention,  he  observed  in  this 
communication,  to  renew  our  defensive  engSLge- 
inents  with  Sindia,  though  he  was  ready  to  act  in 
concert  with  that  chief,  as  an  ally,  against  Holkar^ 
until  the  latter  should  be  brought  to  reasonably 
teraoLS.  He  stated  in  these  instructions  the  grounds 
ppon  which  he  was  disposed  to  make  that  arrange^ 
ment,  which  annulled  the  alliance  with  the  Raaah 
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of  Gohiid.  These  were : — the  nttet  inCBpaeity  d 
that  chief  to  rtde^  and  his  inability  to  perfonn  the 
engagements  which  he  had  contracted  with  the 
Company ;  bnt,  at  the  satne  time,  he  conceived  It 
just  to  make  a  suitable  pfoviiion  for  the  fixture 
liberal  support  of  this  inefficient  prince. 

Lord  Comwallis  also  communicated  to  Lord 
Lake^  in  this  letter^  the  plan  which  he  had  con-* 
templated  for  disposing  of  the  conquered  countries 
southward  and  westward  of  Delhi ;  which  was  to 
give  part  of  them  to  the  several  chieftains*  for' 
whom  we  were  bound  to  provide,  on  condition 
of  their  not  claiming  our  protection;  and  dividing 
ihe  remamder  between  the  Rajahs  of  Macherry 
and  Bhurretpore,  on  their  agreeing  to  relinquish  the 
alliances  which  they  had  formed  with  the  British 
government. 

The  territories  of  these  chieftains  would,  his* 
lordship  thottgbt,  when  extended,  constitute  the 
desired  barrier  between  the  possessions  of  Sindia 
in  Hindustan,  and  those  of  the  Company  in  the 
Duabi  aiHl)  in  the  reduced  state  of  Sindia^s  power> 
he  deemed  it  not  improbable  that  these  Rajahsr 
migiit  be  able  to  oppose  him,  particularly  if  aided 
by  the  independent  Jagheerdars.  At  all  events, 
his  lordship  declared,  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
expediency  of  even  admitting  the  power  of  Do  whit 

*  Commaiiders  of  corps  of  native  horse,  and  otherst  who 
had  by  their  defection  fisom  our  enemies,  or  by  their  services 
dorttig  l)ie.wlir,  entitled  themselves  to  reward. 
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Row  Sindia  into  the  territories,  in  qnestipn^  rather 
than  that  we  should  preserve  any  control  over,  or 
connexion  with  them.  ^^  But  Sindia's  endeavours,'* 
his  lordship  adds,  ^^  to  wrest  those  territories  ftom 
the  hands  of  the  Rajahs  of  Macherry  and  Bhurret- 
pore  may  be  expected  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
interminable  contests,  which  will  afford  ample  and 
permanent  employment  to  Sindia;  and,  under  any 
circumstances,  I  cannot,*'  he  adds,  ^^  admit  the 
apprehension  of  any  hostile  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Sindia  against  the  British  possessions  in  the 
Duab;  still  less  should  I  deem  it  probable,  in  the 
event  of  his  rendering  the  chiefs  of  Macherry  and 
Bhnrretpore  his  perpetual  enemies,  which  must  be 
the  consequence  of  his  endeavours  to  deprive  them 
of  a  portion  of  their  dominions.** 

Lord  Lake,  in  his  reply  to  these  instructioDs, 
referred  to  a  letter  which  he  had  before  written  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
benefits  which  must  result  to  the  Company*s  terri- 
tories irom  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  from  Hindustan;  and  stated  his, perfect 
conviction,  (founded  upon  his  local  experience,) 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  strong  boundary  which 
we  possessed  would  soon  cause  the  Mahrattas  to 
abandon  every  idea  of  attacking  our  provinces  m 
that  quarter ;  which  he  was  fully  persuaded  they 
would  never  do,  if  permitted  to  possess  territory 
in  Hindustan,  or  to  employ  their  armies  against 
the  petty  states  or  Jagheerdars  immediately  west  of 
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the  Jumna.  Lord  Lake^  in  this  despatch^  stated 
the  numerous  reasons  which  convinced  his  judg-^ 
ment  that,  if  the  British  protection  was  withdrawn 
from  those  petty  states,  they  would  either  be  sub-- 
dued  by  Dowlut  Row  Sindia^  or  some  other  chiefs 
who  would  found  on  their  ruins  a  power,  formi- 
dable from  its  strength  and  local  situation  to  the 
British  government 

Lord  Lake  observed  in  this  letter,  that  the 
armies  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  had  comparatively 
few  Mahrattas*"  in  them,  and  were  mostly  com- 
posed of  Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans,  natives  of 
Hindustan,  most  of  Vfhom  had  returned  to  their 
homes,  or  entered  into  the  service  of  the  British 
government;  and  he  was  satisfied  that,  by  a  liberal 

♦  This   extraordinary  composition  of   the  armies  of   the 

different  Mahratta  chiefs,  while  it  led  to  very  false  conclusioiis 

respecting  the  actual  military  strength  of  that  nation,  was  one, 

among  many  causes,'  which  prevented  their  comhination.    It 

was«  indeed,  a  radical  cause  of  their  division  and  ruin :  for  the 

fact  was,  that  the  Mahrattas,  originally  inhabitants  of  one  of 

the  divisions  of  India,  taking  advantage  of  the  decline  of  the 

Mogul  empire,  had  spread,  their  power  over  the  greatest  part 

of  that  vast  peninsula;  hut,  like  every,  harbarous  nation,  wluch 

carries  with  it  nothing  but  force  to  effect  conquest,  it  wa* 

weakened  by  extension ;  and  the  descendants  of  those  chiefs 

who  first  led  Mahratta  armies  into  distant  countries  have  of 

late   led  bands  of  foreigners  to  plunder  and  desolate  the 

provinces  of  their  ancestors :  and  all  the  ravages  which  this 

race  formerly  committed  on  other  parts  of  India  have,  withia 

these  few  years,  been  amply  revenged  upon  their  own, country 

by  annie^  of  Mussulmen  and  Rajpoots,  led  by  Mahratta  chiefs. 
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fine  of  policy^  they  might  be  detached  from  their 
habits  within  a  very  short  period^  and  rendered 
ttseftd  subjects :  but  that  erery  plan  of  this  nature 
would  be  completely  frustrated  if  the  t(»titories 
west  of  the  Jumna  were  permitted  to  become  a 
scene  of  perpetual  warfare  and  contest ;  or  if  they 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  any  one  native  prince 
whose  views  were  directed  to  plunder  and  conquest. 
In  either  of  those  cases^  the  habits  of  this  tribe  of 
men  would  be  perpetuated,  and  hordes  of  plunder^ 
crs  would  be  formed,  ready  to  join  the  first  bold 
adventurer  who  should  offer  to  lead  them  from 
th^  countries  which  their  excesses  had  wasted  into 
the  neighbouring  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of  the 
Company. 

These>  Lord  Lake  observed,  were  his  sentiments 
upon  this  subject^  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
He  next  proceeded  to  consider  its  practicability; 
and  whether  it  could  be  carried  into  execution 
without  a  violation  of  the  faith,  and  deep  injury  to 
the  honour  and  reputation,  of  the  English  nation. 
After  a  full  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon  whidb 
his  opinions  on  this  head  were  founded^  he  stated 
his  conviction,  that  the  plan  which  Lord  Com-' 
wallis  had  in  contemplation  was  impracticable  by 
other  means  than  that  of  loading  the  revenues  of 
the  Company's  territories,  to  a  great  amount,  with 
the  compensations  which  must  be  made  to  those 
from  whom  considerations  of  policy  had  indoced 
that  government  to  withdraw  its  protection* 
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^  I  am  fully  satisfied,**  Lord  Lake  remiarks  Itt 
this  letter,  '*  that  no  inducement  whatever  wotdd 
make  the  lesser  Rajahs  in  this  quarter  tenomice  the 
benefit  of  the  protection  of  the  British  gorcrtt- 
ment:  such  a  proposition,  even,  wotild  excite  in 
their  minds  the  utmost  alarm ;  they  would,  1  fear,^ 
consider  it  as  a  prelude  to  their  being  sacrificed  to' 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas : 
nor  would  it,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  be  possible^  by 
any  explanation,  to  remove  from  their  minds  an' 
impression  so  injurious  to  the  honour  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  British  government. 

**  Not  one  of  the  chiefs,**  he  adds,  *^  who  have 
claims  upon  the  British  government,  and  whom  tt 
appears  to  be  your  lordship*s  intention  to  settle  to 
the  west  of  the  Jumna,  would  ever  consent  to  be 
provided  for  in  the  country  of  any  of  the  Rajahs, 
except  under  a  guarantee,  that  would  prove  a  thou- 
sand times  more  embarrassing  than  their  settlement 
under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  govern- 
ment: and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  those  chiefs  would  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  for  even  a  short  period,  against  the 
more  established  local  authorities,  if  the  protection 
of  the  British  government  was  withdrawn.** 

Lord  Lake,  in  this  letter,  reported  the  progress 
made  in  the  negotiation  with  Sindia;  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret,  that  the  personal  incapacity  of 
the  Ranah  of  Gohud  should  have  defeated  all  the 
objects  which  were  anticipated  from  the  arrange- 
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ment  made  regarding  him;  and  fully,  concurred 
with  the  Marquess  Comwallis  in  the  opinion  that, 
though  just  grounds  existed  for  the  ahrogation  of 
that  alliance^  it  was  hetter  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
that  chief  to  a  change  of  his  condition^  from  a 
power  he  was  unequal  to  exercise  to  one  more 
suited  to  his  weak  and  inefficient  character*. 

As  some  serious  discussions  took  place,  at  this 
period,  respecting  our  connexion  with  the  Rajah 
of  Jypore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace,  in  a  few 
words,  the  rise  and  nature  of  that  alliance. 

The  Rajah  of  Jypore,  one  of  the  principal  Raj- 
poot chiefs  who  possess  a  tract  of  country  which 
divides  Malwa  from  Hindustan,  entered,  very  early 
in  the  war  with  Sindia>  into  an  alliance  with  the 
English  government,  the  general  conditions  of 
which  have  been  mentioned.  The  Rajah  had 
certainly  on  many  occasions  deviated  both  from 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  engagement.  But,  at 
the  moment  when  both  Sindia  and  Holkar  were  on 
the  frontiers  of  Jypore,  and  the  Bombay  army  had 
marched  to  Tonk-Rampoorah,  a  place  in  the  im« 
mediate  vicinity  ^of  the  capital  of  the  Rajah,  irom 
whose  territories  it  drew  most  of  its  supplies,  Lord 
Lake  conceived  it  consistent  with  good  policy  to 
relieve  the  solicitude  expressed  by  the  agent  of  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore,  residing  in  his  camp,  as  to  the 
consequences  which  might  attend  the  wavering 
part  his  master  had  pursued;  and  he  directed  hini 
to  inform  the  Rajah^  that  he  had  now  ^  opporr 
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ttinity,  which  his  lordship  hoped  he  would  not 
neglect,  of  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  friend- 
ship and  sapport  of  the  British  government. 

After  Lord  Lake  had  made  this  communication 
to  the  agent  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  he  received  a 
despatch*  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  suhject 
of  this  alliance.  Lord  Comwallis  there  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  so  far  from 
performing  his  engagements  with  the  Company, 
had  favoured  the  cause  of  the  enemy;  that  he, 
therefore,  considered  the  alliance  to  be  dissolved: 
and  that,  as  he  saw  nothing  but  inconvenience  and 
and  embarrassment  from  the  connexion,  it  had  been 
resolved  by  government  not  to  repel  any  aggression 
which  Sindia  or  Holkar  might  make  on  the  terri* 
tones  of  Jypore. 

Lord  Lake  was  instructed  to  transmit  orders  to 
Major-general  Jones,  who  commanded  the  Bombay 
army  (then  cantoned  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Jypore  state),  not  to  give  the  Rajah  any  aid  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  from  the  Mahrattas,  as  the 
Governor-general  in  council  had  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  connexion.  But  Lord  Comwallis  stated 
in  these  instructions,  that  it  was  thought  impolitic 
to  declare  to  the  court  of  Jypore  the  dissolution  of 
the  subsisting  engagements,  as  such  a  declaration,  in 
the  actual  situation  of  affairs,  might  be  productive 
of  great  disadvantage  to  the  interests  of  the  British 

•  Under  date  the  Si  of  August. 
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government.  The  resident  at  the  court  of  Jypoyc 
wa^  therefore  to  be  informed  of  the  resolution 
which  the  Governor-general  in  council  had  tak^i 
respecting  the  alliance,  and  desired  to  make  no 
(communication  whatever  upon  the  subject;  bat  he 
ivad  instructed  not  to  give  the  Rajah  any  promise 
pf  aid  from  British  troops,  in  the  event  of  his  t^ni^ 
tori^s  being  invaded  by  Sindia,  Holkar,  or  any 
other  phief. 

Lord  Lake,  after  the  measures  he  had  adopted, 
felt  the  greatest  embarrassment  on  receiving  these 
prders;  and  immediately  communicated  to  Lor4 
Cornwaliis  those  assurances  of  continued  support 
and  friendship  which  circumstances  had  induced 
hini  to  make  to  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  on  the  con- 
dition of  that  prince  meriting^  by  his  ftiture  con*^ 
duct,  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

When  Lord  Lake,  subsequently  to  this  commu- 
nipation,  received  information  *  from  the  residi^it 
at  Jypore,  that  Holkar  wa^  advancing  through  th^ 
territories  of  Jypore  towards  the  Company's  fron* 
tier,  and  that  the  Rajah  did  not  seem  inclined  tQ 
oppose  him>  but  Was  employing  the  principal  part 
of  his  aitny  towards  effecting  the  subordinate  object 
of  his  iSnarriage  with  die  daughter  of  the  Ranah 
pf  Odipore;  his  lordship  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
lUjah;  recapitulating  the  various  instances  in  whid^ 
he  had  violated  his  engagements,  and  informing 

*  Iq  a  Letter  dated  the  1st  of  October. 
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hist,  tbiKt  he  expected  tbe  Goyeraor-^eneFi^  wpQ)4 
iftioe  immediate  orders  for  the  abandomnent  of 
such  an  useless  and  borden^oipe  oomi^^xion :  hi; 
thra  stated^  tihat  it  was  probable  Gen&nH  Jones's 
army  would  soon  move  against  Holkar;  in  vhif^ 
Gwe  the  Rajah  might  yet  retrieve  his  credit  by  ft 
heiMrty  co-operation  with  that  pflicer,  and  by  adoptr 
iilf  the  moBt  active  mi  efficient  measures  for  s^r 
<:Qring  hitp  the  supplies  necessary  to  his  army. 

This  measure  was  npt  only  in  consistency  with 
the  lin^  pf  proceeding  which  Lord  Lake  hli4 
adopted  towards  the  Rajah  of  Jypore^  but,  from  thf 
fietfu^  situation  of  the  enemy  ^nd  of  our  forces^  waf 
i]uite  essential  to  the  iiucceas  of  the  opening  camr 
paigUf  and  it  was  attended  with  the  completes^ 
f^^ct^  The  resident  at  the  court  of  Jyporeinfor]|ie4 
JLord  I^ake  *  that  th^  Rajah,  as  soon  as  he  received 
his  lordship's  letteri  had  relinqnished  his  favourite 
project  of  marching  a  force  towards  Odiporc^  aq^ 
prepared  a  detachment  to  join  General  Jones's  army^ 
with  which  he  co-opemted  in  the  nmst  decided  an4 
Kealous  msomer  dnring  the  reroaJTi  jer  of  the  ^nf 
with  Holkar. 

Upon  Lord  Lake's  report^  Lord  Comwallis  had 
^soapended  the  e^^eeution  of  the  nsusa^ures  which  hf 
•Ind  takai  regarding  the  diaadution  of  thiis  con^ 
tie^ien.  It  was  concluded,  therefore,  by  Lord  Lake^ 
that  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  by  his  complete  ftilfil- 

♦  Vide  Capt.  Sturrock's  letter  lath  October,  1805, 
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ment  of  the  conditions  proposed  to  him,  had  ftfly 
re-established  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  intimate 
and  faithfol  ally  of  the  British  government. 

Lord  Comwallis,  daring  his  last  administration 
of  British  India,  took  no  measures  of  importance 
irfth  the  courts  of  Hyderabad,  Poonah  and  Berar. 
On  his  arrival  at  Fort  William,  he  addressed  letters 
to  each  of  the  courts,  rexpinding  their  rulers  of  the 
principles  of  his  former  government ;  professing  the . 
greatest  moderation,  and  a  desire  to  remove  from 
their  minds  the  impressions  which  late  events 
might  have  produced.  The  general  tenour  of  these 
letters  was  no  doubt  calculated  to  convey  a  belief, 
that  the  measures  of  Lord  Wellesley  had  been  con- 
demned, and  that  another  system  was  to  be  pursued; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  court  of  Berar,  this 
proceeding  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  vexatious  dis- 
cussion between  the  Rajah  and  the  British  resident; 
the  former  contending,  that  it  was  evidently  Lord 
Comwallis's  intention,  from  the  expression  of  his 
letter,  to  restore  aflkirs  in  India  to  the  posture  in 
which  he  had  left  them  in  1798*,  which  included 

*  The  Hajah  of  Berar,  in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  when  Lord  Comwallis,  of  his  own  fi^e  w3I, 
had  written  to  him,  expressing  great  grief  at  his  redneed  ctna^ 
dition«  and  a  desire  to  renew  the  ties  of  friendship  with  him  on 
the  ancient  footing,  and  a  determination  to  make  restitution  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  good  faith  would  permit,  he  ex- 
pected  the  restoration  of  all  his  lost  territories  on  the  strength 
of  this  declaration! 
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the  restoration  of  Berar,  Cuttack,  and  all  the  pos- 
sessions which  this  chief  had  lost  since  that  period. 

Lord  Lake  received  instructions  for  bringing 
about  a  settlement  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  upon 
the  general  basis  of  leaving  him  in  possession  of  the 
territories  of  the  Holkar  family^  on  affording  the 
British  government  reasonable  security  for  his 
future  conduct :  but  no  such  negotiation  was  opened 
while  Lord  Comwallis  livedo  as  no  opportunity 
occurred  of  making  any  proposition  to  that  chief; 
who^  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  distressed  and  disheartened  adherents^  advanced 
through  the  barren  provinces  to  the  north  west  of 
Delhi^  into  the  provinces  of  the  Punjab  *,  about 
the  period  of  that  nobleman's  death. 

From  his  first  despatches  to  the  court  of  di- 
rectors^ his  lordship  appears  to  have  been  very 
anxious  to  adopt  measures  for  relieving  the  finances 
of  the  Company  from  embarrassment^  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  wars  in  which  we  had  been 
and  were  still  engaged;  but  it  was  of  course  im- 
possible to  make  any  reductions  of  consequence  in 
our  military  establishments  ^f*  before  war  was  com- 

*  Thii  extensive  and  fertile  coontry  is  inhabited  by  Seikhs, 
an  extraordinary  race ;  of  whom  a  very  fall  account  is  given 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  AgiaHe  Researches* 

•t  Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  enormous  e:q[>en8e  of 
the  irregular  hone  with  Lord  Lake's  army ;  and  this  large 
item  in  the  military  disbursements  attracted  the  early  attention 
of  Lord  Gomivaliis ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  it  (mly 

Vol.  L  2  a 
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pletely  at  an  end^  as  its  sxiccensful  tenniaatiaii  de- 
pended upon  the  efficiency  and  equqiments  of  the 
anny« 

The  health  of  Ixurd  C^rnwalUs,  which  was  de- 
dining  when  he  left  Englandi  kecame  worse  from 
the  period  he  left  Fort  WiUraxn  to  jpin  the  army  in 
the  upper  provinces  """^  and  his  existence  terminated 
at  Gaseepore,  near  Benares^  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1805.  . 

Hiufl  closed  the  life  of  this  distinguis|iad  nohle- 
man;  whose  memory  will  be  revered  as  long  as 

b^an  to  %6  heavy  when  the  retreat  of  Helkar  from  Hi&Autaa 
oecsakmed  the  defecticti  of  afanoat  ail  the  ehiefr  belonging  ti> 
that  eocntiy ;  who,  with  their  Bumerout  fbUow^rfy  joiAodi  th^ 
British  army.  The  heaviest  amount  of  this  temporary  disburse- 
ment was  five  lacs  and  eighty-three  thousand  sif  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  rupees,  four  anas,  and  three  pice  per  month,  which 
did  not  continue  for  more  than  tiiree  months,  tts  reduction  ww 
in  pvogvest  be&re  Lofd  Gornwmllii'i  arrival ;  and  tUs  o&arge 
wail,  ib  September,  ISOS,  redu<$^  t9  thre^.  Isos  sad  nine^  th<Sa* 
sand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  rajpees,  nine  apas ;  in  Pecember, 
to  two  lacs,  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
rupees,  and  ten  anas  ;  and  in  February,  1807,  to  a  sum  under 
one  lac  of  rupees. 

*  In  the  condition  of  his  health,  during  the  last  noath  of  Ms 
existence,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how  he  was  able  to 
tmoaact  aay  basiness  of  ]ns|p<Hrtaliee.  He  oontia«»d  the  great- 
loet^^  of  the  morning  in  a  state  of  ^ealmesa  iflfi^^aQhi^g  to 
insensibility:  .towards  evening  he  revived  eo  much  as  to  be 
dressed^  to  hear  the  despatches  which  had  been  received, 
io  give  instmctions  respecting  such  aa  were  to  be  written ';  and 
it  is  stated  by  those  who  attended  him,  that,  even  in  thia  atate, 
his  mind  retained  much  of  its  wonted  vigoar» 
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Gopuoand  the  approbation  ff  Df^io^-     Tq  ^ 

#gnij8pd  simplicity  pf  c^apta?  l»e  ft44ed-  a  sqiwijIt 

ness  of  understanding  and  a  strength  of  jadgiptnt. 

wlu<*  fidwir^Wy  ftttedrhiaj  fcy  the  »ercii?p  qf  h»th 

?ivjl  ai)d  military  power ;  w4  his  first  ftdmfewtreT 

ti<Hi  of  t^le  British  §mpir/f  i^  !»%  must  ^ver  be  § 

theme   of  ji^st    and  unq^a^fie4  AppI^H^^r      H^ 

second  admipistratioff,  iq  which  he  seeiped  to  f^:t 

upon  df  different  fystemi  ww  of  np  »h9H  ^  dpafipi} 

«B  to  make  it  difficult  topjroiipmjipp  w!^t  WP^4 

itave  been  thi^  results^  h^  his  li&  jbaen  prplQBi|ged; 

Thus  fyx  is  certfun,  that  thfs  evil  /^ffect^  of  thps^ 

p<mpeBBioQ9  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  make 

would,  have  been  correjct^d  hy  his  great  persona} 

reputatiiQni  as  every  stftte  j^  Indj^  wa^  awjire  of 

his  eharacteTj  a})d  of  th^  spirit  ap4  prompt&e^Sf 

wkh'  which  he  had  formerly  jasfserte^  the  hoAon^ 

and  intarests  of  the  Bjritish  ^fverpment    But  bpwT 

eiFer  questipnahle  die  p^cy  .of  some  pf  the  L|st 

acts  of  this  nobleman  may  be  to  many^  or  whatever 

may  be  their  speculations  iq^en  the  censes  which 

produced   such   an  apparent   deviation   from   the 

high  and  unyielding  spirit  of  his  former  admi^ 

pistration,  no  man  cai^  dpubt  the  exalted  pprity  pf 

the  motive  which  led  him  to  .revisit  that  country. 

Loaded  with  years^  as  he  was  with  honoiur,   he 

desired  that  his  life  should  terminate  as  it  had 

commenced ;  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  ihe 

active  service  of  his  country. 

2  A  « 
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Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis^  Sir  George 
Barlow*  succeeded^  by  a  provisional  appointment, 
to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  British 
India. 

The  instmctions  which  he  gsve  to  Lord  Lake 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sindia  differed 
nowise  in  principle  from  those  given  npon  the 
same  snbject^  by  his  predecessor.  He  expressed^ 
indeed^  in  his  first  communication  to  the  com-* 
mander-in-chief,  liis  resolution  to  follow  the  stqps 
of  that  nobleman ;  and  his  conviction,  that  the 
public  interests  would  be  best  promoted  by  our 
throwing  ofi^,  at  the  earliest  practicable  pmod^  all 
connexion  with- the  petty  states  west  of  the  Jumna, 
limiting  our  boundary  to  that  river^  and  a  line  of 
territory  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
breadth  on  its  right  bank ;  and  trusting,  in  a  great 
degree,  for  our  future  security,  to  the  contests 
of  our  neighbours.  Upon  this  principle,  while  he 
desired  to  be  free  of   all  defensive  engagements 

*  Sir  Oeoxge  Baiiow  was  a  dvil' servant  of  the  HoxKmiable 
Company. '  He  reoommended  himself,  to  the  notice  of  bis 
superiors  by  an  able  and  honourable  discharge  of ,  the  Tarious 
^uDordinate  offices  which  he  filled  before  he  reached  the  high 
atiation  of  Governor-general.  He  was  actively  employed,  under 
liordCornwallis,  in  introdttcing  the  code'of  regulatii^  for  tie 
civil  adminittration  of  the  territories  of  Bengal ;  and  filled 
the  ofliee  of  chief  secretary  to  government  under  Lord  Teign* 
mouth  and  Lord  Wellesley,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
council,  of  which  he  was  a  member  during  the  four  last  years 
of  the  administration  of  the  latter. 
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with  Sindia,  he  expressed  himfielf  more  deairoos 
of  a  peace  with  Hblkar  than  of  the  compiete 
reduction  of  that  chief 

On  the  23rd  of  November,  a.  treaty  was  con* 
eluded  by  the  political  agent*  of  the  Goremor- 
geueral  (acting  under  the  authority  of  LordLake), 
and  Moonshee  Karel  Nyne,  whom  Dowhit  Row 
Sindia  had  appointed  his  agent,  and  vested  with 
full  powers.     The  following  are  the  heads  :-— 

Every  part  of  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Azjenganm, 
except  what  might  be  altered  by  this  treaty,  was  to 
remain  in  force. 

Although  the  Honourable  Compipy  did  not 
acknowledge  that  Sindia  possessed  any  claim*  to 
Gohud  and  Gwalior,  under  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  yet,  from  considerations  of  friendship,  they 
agreed  to  cede  to  him  Gwalior,  and  such  parts  of 
the  territories  of  Gohud  as  were  described  in  an 
accompanying  schedule. 

Sindia  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  pensions 
granted  to  different  officers  of  his  court  by  the 
original  treaty  of  peace,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
lacs  annually. 

The  Company  agreed  to  pay  the  arrears  of  those 
pensions  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1805 ;  and 
the  balance  due.  upon  the  revenues  of  Dholpoor, 
Barree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah,  up  to  the  same  date ; 
making  deductions  on  tfae  following  heads  :— 

*  Lieuteiiant*colonel  Malcolm, 
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Idt.  Pensions  forfeited  by  Bappdo  Sindia, 
Sndadheo  Row^  by  aets  o#  hosdlity  MWardg  tbe 
British  goyemment,  to  be  itopp^  'from  the  imtm 
ttf  th«if  hostility* 

9Adi  Plunder  of  the  Britiih  r^idency. 

it^  Gash  ttdtM^ed  by  Mr.  Jenkins  t6  parciet 
6f  the  Mahdrajah*e  hoffte. 

'    4th.  Charges  of  coHectioh,  &c*,  for  the  provliice« 
of  Dholpoor^  Barrdt^i  ^d  Rajah  Kerrahi 

Th6  river  Chumbtd*  trad  to  foi'fn  the  booMdAry 
between  the  twd  stated,  from  the  city  of  fcottah  to 
the  west,  to  the  limits  of  the  territories  (rf  (}obtid 
to  the  east)  IMwlut  AdW  (^ndia  was  to  have  no 
tClaitids  Whatever  to  fh^  bofthward  of  that  riv^rt 
ij^d  the  Honout^bl^  Cbmpany,  in  like  manti^r>  td 
hate  tto  claims  to  the  sdutliwatd  6f  that  extent  ^f 
its  tou^s^.    The  TaltMok  of  Bhad^kf-  attd  Soosi^pe^ 

*  The  Chumbul  was  not  taken  ai  a  bomadary  fhxtt  Its  b«ing  of 
•Bfute  as  a  barrier^  Imt  l»  a^tihet  line  of  demarcatm  ;  an 
object  of  the  greatest  conseqaenca^  to  prevent  future  diBCussiono 
with  a  power  of  the  nature  of  that  of  a  Mahratta  chief.  This 
article  was  considered  by  Lord  Lake  to  he  more  essential,  at 
the  time  when  this  treaty  was  concluded,  from  his  conceivingr 
\}M  th«  inamtetianee  of  oUr  AUitoc^  ^th  thta  slate  of  Jypore 
Vw^  aad^  the  eoBdvct  ithidb  the  Bajab  had  lately  paiaaei^  a 
mattetofeDutse. 

^  ,  t  ^he  small  and  unproductiye  districta  of  Bhadek  aad 
Sooseperarah,  though  to  the  northward  of  the  Chumbul,  were 
granted  to  the  Company,  as  beih^  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
and  preserving  unbroken  the  communication  from  the  province 
of  Agra  to  Bundelciindi 
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rarah^  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  to 
remain,  notwithstancfing,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Honourable  Company. 

By  the  preceding  articles,  Sindia  resigned  all 
claims  and  pretensions  on  the  countries  of  Boondee, 
Somedee,  Dholpoor,  Barree,  and  Rajah  Kerrah. 

The  Company  granted  to  the  Maharajah,  per- 
sonally and  exclusively,  the  sum  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees  annually ;  and  assigned,  within  their  territo- 
ries in  Hindustan,  a  jagheer,  to  the  amount  of  two 
lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  to  Baezah  Bhye,  wife  to 
Dowlut  Row  Sindia;  and  another,  of  one  lac 
per  annum,  to  Chumnah  Bhye,  daughter  of  that 
ebief. 

The  Company  also  engaged  to  enter  into  no 
treaties  with  the  Rajahs  of  Odipore  and  Joud- 
pore,  and  Kottah,  or  other  chiefs,  tributaries  to 
Dowlut  Row  Sindia  in  Malwa,  Me  war,  or  Marwar ; 
and  in  no  shape  to  interfere  \^ith  the  settlement 
which  Sindia  might  make  with  those  chiefs. 

In  the  event  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with 
Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  the  Company  engaged  not 
to  restore  to  him,  or  desire  to  be  restored  to  him, 
4iny  of  the  possessions  of  the  Holkar  family  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  lying  between  the  rivers 
Taptee  and  Chumbul,  taken  by  Dowlut  Row  Sindia; 
nor  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of  those  provinces  i 
but  to  consider  Sindia  at  liberty  to  make  what 
arrangement  he  pleased  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar, 
or  any  branch  of  the  family,  respecting  its  claims  to 
any  tribute  or  territorial  possessions  north  of  the 
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river  Taptee,  and  south  of  the  river  Chumbtil:  with 
a  clear  understanding  that  the  British  govermnent 
would  not  take  part  in  any  dispute  or  war  whidi 
might  be  the  consequence  of  such  arrangement. 

A  stipulation  was  made  in  this  treaty,  by 
which  Sindia  agreed  never  to  adnut  Surjee  Row 
Gaut^a  *  to  share  in  his  conncils,  or  to  hold  any 
public  employment  under  his  government. 

In  addition  to  the  jagheers  given  to  Sindia  and 
his  family  by  this  treaty,  estates  to  an  amount  of 
upwards  of  three  lacs  of  rupees  were  given  to  the 
chief  officers  of  his  court ;  but,  calculating  the  ces- 
sions to  the  northward  of  the  Chumbul,  which 
Sindia  had  made  by  it,  at  seven  lacs  of  rupees^  and 
the  jagheer  or  pension  which  was  to  be  assig^ 
to  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  at  three  lacs,  the  Company 

*  This  atrocious  character  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy 
by  the  British  government ;  and  this  article,  which  was  a  com- 
plete  vindication  of  our  insulted  honour,  was  confirmed,  and 
one  of  a  similar  nature  inserted  in  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Holkar :  but  a  few  months  afterwards,  on  a  report  tiiat 
Suijee  Row  Gautka  was  about  to  join  Holkar,  the  abrogation 
of  these  articles  was  directed,  as  it  was  feared  they  might  lead 
to  an  embarrassment,  which,  agreeably  to  the  policy  of  the  day, 
it  was  deemed  prudent  to  avoid.  The  necessity  of  this  article, 
and  the  impolicy  of  its  abrogation,  can  be  judged  only  by  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  governments 
such  as  Sindia's.  Where  power,  like  revenue,  is  often  divided 
into  shares,  and  servants  are  frequently  independent  of  their 
master,  the  former  must  become  personally  responsible  for 
acts  in  a  degree  that  those  ignorant  of  the  interior  fmne  qf 
such  a  state  cannot  understand. 
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gained  by  the  treaty,  in  lieu  of  the  cedsion  of 
Gwalior  and  Gohud^  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  eight 
lacs  of  rupees  per  annum^  which  was  nearly  the. 
amount  of  the  subsidy  settled  in  the  treaty  with 
the  Ranah  of  Gohud. 

Sir  George  Barlow  did  not  altogether  approve 
this  treaty;  and  though  he  expressed  his  high 
satisfaction  at  the  readiness  with  which  Dowlut 
Row  Sindia  had  ccmsented  to  withdraw  from  any 
coi^cem  in  the  affiiirs  of  Hindustan  to  the  nordi- 
ward  of  the  Chumbul,  he  stated  his  most  decided 
conviction^  that  the  aptual  condition  of  our  aflairs 
confirmed  the  policy  and  expediency  of  die  prin* 
ciples  upon  v^hich  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
effect  a  final  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
chieftains  and  territories  west  of  the  Jumna.  He 
was  fully  satisfied,  he  informed  Lord  Lake^  that^ 
when  these  arrangements  should  be  carried  into 
execution^  they  would  constitute  a  degree  of  se« 
cority  against  all  hostile  attempts  which  could 
not  be  augmented^  though  itmight  be  impaired,  by 
the  preservation  of  our  alliances  with  the  petty 
states  west  of  the  Jiunna. 

Sir  George  Barlow  thought  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  defensive  alliances  subsisting  between 
the  British  govemmeiit  and  the  great  powers  of 
India^  it  was  for  the  interest  and  security  of  the 
Company  to  limit  all  relations  with  the  surround- 
ing states  to  those  of  general  amity;  and  to  trust 
the  safety  of  its  territorial  possessions  to  the  supre* 
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macy  of  our  power,  h  wdl^re^ated  system  t^  de* 
fence,  and  a  revival  6f  those  contests  snd  common 
tions  which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  stated  of 
Hindustan. 

Under  such  impressions,  the  Oovenor-^eneml 
Conceived  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the 
treaty  might  preclude  the  accomplishinent  of  this 
general  system,  as  they  imposed  upon  Us  an  ohUga- 
tSon  to  protect  from  Sindia's  encroachments  all  the 
states  and  chieftains  to  the  north  of  the  Chnmbol, 
from  Rottah  to  the  Jumna. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  Which  the 
Govemot-generd  apprehended  from  this  arrange- 
ment, he  transmitted  deckratory  articles,  to  the 
fbllowing  purport,  to  he  annexed  to  the  treaty  >-^ 

1st.  That  Sindia  ceded  to  the  Honoorable  Com- 
pany all  the  territory  north  of  the  river  Chumhul, 
which  was  ceded  him  by  the  7th  article  -  of  the 
treaty  of  Seijee  Asjengaum;  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  of  the  districts  of  Dholpoor,  Barree,  and 
Hajah  Kerrah )  and  the  Company  gave  up  all  claim 
to  any  rule,^  tribute,  or  possessions,  on  the  south 
bank  of  that  river.  The  Talooks,  however,  of 
Bhadck  and  Sooseperarah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  remained  in  possession  of  the  Company* 

2d.  That  the  Company,  from  friendship  to  Sb- 
dia,  agreed  to  pay  him  the  annual  sum  of  four  hca 
of  rupees.  Also,  that  they  assigned,  within  their 
territories  in  Hindustan,  a  jagheer,  amounting  to  a 
revenue  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum,  to  Baesah 
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Bhye^  the  wife  of  Sindia;  and  a  jagheer^  amouiKU 
ingiomie  lac  of  rupecui  per  amniiii^  to  Chunmali 
Bbye/ihe  danghtor  of  that  chief* 

The  intention  of  theie  articlei  waA^  as  hat  bees 
stated^  to  iupenede  the  operation  of  the  fifths  sixths 
and  seventh  articleB  of  the  treaty ;  and  they  were  to 
be  delivered  to  Moonahee  Kavel  Nyne  with  the 
ratified  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Governor-general  was  also  deiirons  of  cedn 
ing  the  districts  of  Tonk^Rampoorah  to  Sindia,  in 
lieu  of  the  fonr  lacs  of  rapees  per  annum  to  whieb 
that  chief  became  personally  entitled  by  the  treaty  i 
and  he  conceived  this  cession  more  desimble^  iu9  the 
territory  in  question  was  formerly  possessed  by 
Holkar,  and  its  cession  to  Sindia  would  tend  to 
c<mflrm  and  perpetuate  an  opposition  of  interests, 
between  those  chieftains* 

Tlie  remaining  parts  of  the  treaty  were  entimly 
approved  by  the  Govemor-general ;  who  stated  in 
his  despatch^  that^  after  the  msturest  deliberalion, 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  policy  tod  expediency  of  dts*^ 
solving  the  alliance  with  the  state  of  Jyporei  but 
would  defer  to  a  subsequent  despatdi  the  cmn^ 
munication  of  the  mode  in  which  this  arrangement 
ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Lord  Lake  immediately  communicated  the  de-^ 
claratory  articles  to  Moonshee  Kavel  Nyne;  and 
proposed  the  exchange  of  Tonk-Rampooirah  for  the 
annual  pecuniajry  stipend.  To  this  propositton^ 
however,  Sin^a  would  not  agree,  Kavel  Nyne  sidd; 
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and  added  his  'awu  conviction^  that   his  master 
would   not    acoept  the  districts    of   Tonk-Jlani* 
poorah  if  given  graliis^  as  such  an  act  would  fonn 
aninsunnountable  bai*.to  any  reconciliation  between 
him  and  Ho&ar.     Kavel  Nyne  earnestly  recom- 
mended^  that  tbe  dedaratory  articles  should  not  be 
sent  to  Dowlut  Row  'Sindia^  till  a  British  resident 
had  reached  the  court  of  that  chiefs  who  could  fur* 
nish  the  requisite  explanations,  and  satisfy  Sindia's 
mind  with  regard  to  the  policy  which  had  dictated 
them.     As  there  appeared  much  good  sense  in  this 
opinion.  Lord  Lake  informed  the  Grovernor-general 
that  he  had  .delayed  their  transmission ; .  and  took 
this  *  <^portum^  of  again  urging  to  Sir   George 
Bariow  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the 
goieral  principles  laid  down  for  his  guidance.    Lord 
Lake,  in  this  letter,  dwelt  upon  the  grounds  which 
had  led  him  to  insiist  upon  the  Chumbul  being  the 
line  of  demturcation  between  the  two  states;  and 
observed,  that  the  territories  of  the  Boondee  Rajah, 
which  were  immediately  to  the  northward  of  the 
Chumbul  (opposite  to  Kottah),  though  small  both 
in  revenue  and  extent,  were  very  important^  as  they 
commanded  a  principal  pass  into  Hindustan ;  and 
that  the  Company  was,  in  his  opinion,  bound  to 
defiend  and  protect .  that   Rajah  for  his  uniform 
friendly  conduct,  and  particularly  for  the  greiit  aid 
which  he  had  the  courage  to  give  Colonel  Monson 
during  his  rett-eat;  by  which  conduct  he  had  ex-t 
po^ed  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  Jeawunt  Row 
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Holkar,  who  was  known  to  ckertsh  the  most  inve- 
terate hostility  against  this  petty  chief.  From  this 
fac^  Lord  Lake  observed  that  he  had  always  ima- 
gained,  that  nnder  any  arrangement  which  might 
eventually  be  made  with  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar,  it 
would  be  difficulty  consistently  with  a  due  regard  for 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, to  give  the  Boondee  Rajah  over  to  the  resent- 
ment of  that  chief;  and  he  had  therefore  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  release  him  altogether  from 
Mahratta  power  and  influence. 

Lord  Lake  stated  in  this  despatch^  that  he  had 
viewed  .the  assent. given  by  Sindia,  to  retire  altoge- 
ther from  Hindustan  nor^iward  of  the  Chumbul,  as 
an  unequivocal  and  complete  acknowledgment  of 
our  established  power  and  superiority ;  and  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  no  secure  or  honouisable  peace 
could  be  concluded  with  Holkar^  without  a  similar 
ccmcession;  for  though  it  was  possible  that  the 
British  territories  might  experience  an  increased 
security  from  the  remote  contests  of  the  principal 
Mahratta  chiefs,  he  was  satisfied^  that  if  Sindia  and 
Holkar  were  allowed  to  renew  their  claims  upon 
any  of  the  states  immediately  west  of  the  Jumna, 
atid  to  mix  in  their  disputes,  there  would  be  serious 
danger  of  i^viving  ambitious  hopes  which. were  now 
completely  extinguished,  and  of  causing  another 
contest  for  that  supremacy  which  was  now  so  fully 
acknowledged. 

These  opinions  bad  no  effect  whatever  in  change 
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ingi  or  even  modUyingj  the  reidutioiis  of  the  Go« 
ycrnor-^eneral;  who^  though  he  admitted  the  great 
dttentioa  which  was  dm  14>  th^  local  experience  of 
hwd  Lak^  deemed  it  hip  duty  to  a^hois  to  the 
general  priociplea  hy  which  he  had  dete^ofd  to 
regulate  his  condnct  in  this  proceeding ;  iindtbi^ 
dechratory  article^  were  forwarde4  firom  Sir  George 
Sarlow  to  Dowlut  Row  J^ndia,  with  a  letter  expU* 
natory  of  their  nature  and  object. 

During  the  period  of  these  dtseuss imis>  Lord 
Lake  was  in  pursuit  of  Jeswnnt  Row  Holkar^  whoie 
last  campaign  was  only  pi  flight  before  the  British 
army;  which^  leaving  our  own  provinces^  punned 
him  as  £Etr  as  the  banks  of  the  Beeah*^  where  Hot 
kar^  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  d^stresst  sent  aigenti 
to  Lord  Lake,  to  solicit  peace.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  conditions  which  were  ofl^red  for 
hi«  acceptance  ;— 

That  he  should  renounce  all  right  to  the  districts 
pf  Tonk-Rampoorah^  Roondee^  Soo.,  and  places 
north  of  the  Chumbul. 

The  Company  wotfld  agree  not  to  interfere  wiA 
wy  RiQPihs^  pr  other  dependants  of  the  ^olksr 
familyi  south  of  the  Chumbul)  and  to  restore, 
eighteen  nMmths  after  the  cmiclusion  of  the  trestf i 
Chandore^  QauJoah^  and  other  forts  and  districti 
soilth  of  the  Taptee  and  Goudavery^  belonghig  to 

*  The  Beeah,  one  of  the  five  rivers  which  run  throvgh  Chs 
country  ot  the  Fui^b*.  is  the  Hyphases  of  the  Greeks, 
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Ae  Holkfor  familyi  which  we  had  cowiiiered  aiMl 
ocofipied^  jHrpvidfd  the  eondnct  of  Jeiwunt  Raw 
Holkar  wa^  such  m  to  w^sfy  the  Engliih  govern* 
paeot  of  b&i  amicable  inteutio»s  towardi  u»  and  aw 
aUifs/ 

HoUw  waa  to  reooiuKe  all  ck4i99  upon  ILoocIii 
and  Puodelcund ;  and  all  claims  whf^eyer  upon  tbf 
Britiah  govenuneut  and  its  alli^frp 

He  aUo  engaged  to  entertain  no  £uropean9  iu 
hia  service,  without^  the  consent  of  the  British 
goTernqieut. 

Sujjee  Row  Gautka  was  never  to  be  admitted 
)Uto  his  councils  or  service, 

Jef  wunt  Row  Holkar  wasi  on  diese  conditions, 
to^  be  allowed  to  return  to  Hindnstam;  but  a  route 
WM  preseribed,  by  which  he  was  to  avoid  iiguring 
the  temtory  4>f  the  British  government,  and  its  allies^ 

'After  a  short  negotiation  between  the  agent  *  ^ 
the  Govemor-graeral  ^nd  the  vakeels  of  Holkar* 
these  articles^  with  a  very  &w  and  unessential  mo* 
di&ci^ons^  were  reduced  into  a  treaty^  which  was 
CiMifirmed  by  the  latter  on  the  7th  of  January.  The 
tetn^e^  of  the  peace  bdng^  in  fact,  dictated  by  the 
Commander4n-chief,  the  treaty  was  of  course 
formed  agreeably  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  in- 
f  tmotians  of  the  Govemor-gBneral. 

I$ir  George  Barlow  considered  this  treaty  as 

#  Licuteaanfe-coloBcI  Malcolm. 
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highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  British 
government.     He  had  instructed  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  insist  upon  the  cession  of  Tonk-^Ram- 
poorah^  with  a  view  to  an  arrangement  with  Sindia 
respecting  these  provinces;  but^  as  he  found  that 
impossible^  and  that  no  state  or  chief  would  ven- 
ture to  take  them  without  a  guarantee,  we  were, 
he  conceived,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either 
consenting  to  such  guarantee,  or  of  keeping  them 
ourselves;  and,  as  neither  of  these  measures  were 
consistent  with  those  general  principles  of  policy 
which  he  had  resolved  to  pursue,  he  deteimflied 
to  annul  the  provisions  of  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty,  and  restore  them  to  Holkar;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  returned  the  treaty,  with  a  de- 
daratory  article  annexed,  by  which  a  re*cession  of 
these  valuable  provinces  was  made  to  him;  and  the 
Boondee  Rajah  was  also  abandoned.     Lord  Lake 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  alter  the  sentiments  of 
the  Governor-general  relative  to  this  principle  of 
concession  to  Sindia  and  Holkar;  and  to  prevail 
upon  him  not  to  withdraw  our  protection  from 
those  petty  chiefs,  whom  he  thought  entitled  to  it 
by  their  conduct  and  attachment.     He  was  parti- 
cularly desirous,  for  reasons  before  stated,  to  obtain 
protection   for  the   Rajah   of  Boondee;  hxA  Sir 
George  Bariow  was  inflexible,  and  considered  that 
any  deviation   from   the   course   he   had  adopted 
would  be  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  system  of 
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policy  which  he  judged  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  but 
could  not  fail  of  producing  at  an  early  period  the 
most  serious  political  embarrassment. 

The  moment  Lord  Lake  received  intimation  that 
the  new  GoTernor-general  intended  to  dissolve  the 
alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  his  lordship  re- 
presented that,  though  the  Rajah's  former  conduct 
had  been  directly  contrary  to  good  faith,  especially 
upon  Holkar's  advance  into  Hindustan,  yet  his  co- 
operation in  the  approaching  campaign  had  appeared 
of  such  great  importance  as  had  induced  his  lord- 
ship to  endeavour,  by  promises  of  entirely  over- 
looking the  past,  and  by  assurances  of  continued 
friendship  and  protection,  to  excite  him  to  a  zealoui 
fulfilment  of  his  engagements ;  that  this  object  had 
been  fiiUy  accomplished,  and  a  British  army,  under 
Major-general  Jones,  enabled,  by  the  Rajah's  aid, 
and  the  ample  supplies  which  his  country  furnished, 
to  maintain  a  position  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
the  success  of  the  war;  that,  from  the  communica- 
tions which  he  had  received  from  General  Jones,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  if  Holkar  had  attempted  to  re- 
treat, as  was  expected,  in  the  direction  of  that 
general's  position,  the  Rajah's  troops,  who  had 
joined  his  camp,  would  have  co-operated  efficiently; 
and  that  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  with  which  the 
state  of  Jypore  had  acted  at  this  crisis  was  most 
strongly  corroborated  by  General  Jones,  which  had 
led  his  lordship  to  address  the  Rajah  in  a  style  he 
never  would  have  used  had  he  not  conceived  that 
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%\ke  cirpumatances  now  set  forth  woqld  change 
thQ  int^ptioits  which  gQyenunent  pf eyiously  enter- 
tained of  dissolving  the  alliance. 

LqrcLLa^e  9ti^ted  his  opii^ipii,  that  lUthoi^l)  ilt^ere 
Qiight  be  miffiqent  grounds  for  qpening  a  negoti^ 
stf^on  to  |iew-|nodel  the  alliance  with  the  Jyppre 
f  t^tej  or  even  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  aU  engage- 
ments between  the  two  state^j  he  doubted  how  &r 
ve  had  a  rigl^t^  after  what  ha4  pass^d^  to  dii^lv^  it 
in  a  perenqptory  maitner;  beqause^  as  such  a  prp- 
fi^diBg  would  expose  the  Rajah  of  Jypore  to  an 
initant  attack  from  both  Sindia  and  Holkar^  it 
would>  unless  it  rested  upon  dear  and  undisputed 
groundsj  make  an  impression  among  the  states  of 
{ndia  highly  unfavourable  to  the  rq>utation  of 
the  British  government.  Lord  Lake,  in  this 
pommtmicatioiij  referred  the  Gov^mpr-general  to 
the  conferences*  between  his  agent 'f'  and  the 
vakeels  of  Holkar,  regarding  the  tribifte  which 

*  Holkar's  vakeels  demanded,  with  no  slight  degree  of  per- 
tinacity, the  cession  of  the  Jypore  and  Boondee  tributes ;  and 
one  of  then),  speaking  of  the  former,  stated,  that  he  no  doubt 
ivonld  eontinue  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  English,  as  he  had 
Ai9graAS^  himself,  to  please  that  nation,  by  giving  up  to  their 
vengeance  the  unfortunate  Vizier  Ali,  who  had  sought  his 
protection.  The  vakeel  was  very  severely  rebuked  by  the 
agent  of  the  Governor-general  for  this  insolent  refleeticm  os 
the  conduct  of  an  ally  of  the  British  government,  who,  upon 
the  oecasion  alluded  to,  had  delivered  vp  a  murderer,  whop  it 
would  have  been  infamy  to  shelter. 

t  lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm. 
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their  master  claimed  from  the  Rajahs  of  Boondee 
and  Jypore;  and  stated  his  expectation,  that  Si^? 
George  Barlow  would  agree  with  him^  (after  he  h^d 
seen  the  report  of  these  conferences,)  that  neither 
of  these  points  could  have  heen  conceded  to  ttat 
chief  in  the  negotiation  without  injury  to  the  char? 
racter  of  the  British  government.  His  lordship 
concluded  hy  expressing  his  earnest  hope  tliat^j 
if  the  Governor-general  should  ultimately  resolve 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  Jypore 
state,  he  would  defer  the  execution  of  the  measure 
till  Holkar  had  passed  the  territories  of  the  Rajah^ 
^nd  reached  his  own  dominions  in  Malwa,  to 
which,  hy  the  treaty,  he  was  pledged  to  return 
instantly. 

Lord  Lake  had  before  conmiimicated  his  senti- 
ments respecting  the  policy  of  this  measure  j  but, 
as  his  opinions  diflfered  from  those  of  Sir  George 
Barlow,  he  confined  himself,  upon  this  occasion;^  to 
the  question  of  faith.  His  arguments,  however, 
made  no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  Governor- 
general,  who  continued  to  think,  aft^r  the  receipt 
of  this  communication,  as  he  had  done  before,  that, 
from  the  former  conduct  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore,  we 
had  obtained  a  right  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  which 
was  not;  at  all  invalidated  by  his  subsequent  adoption 
of  measures  recommended  to  him  more  forcibly 
by  considerations  of  his  own  safety  and  conve- 
nience than  by  any  returning  sense  of  good  faith ; 
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and  considering  the  question  of  faith  in  this  view^ 
he  could  not,  he  observed,  hesitate  in  dissolving  an 
alliance,  which  was  likely  to  include  much  future 
inconvenience  and  embarrassment. 

The  English  government  had  given  a  proof  of 
its  liberality  towards  the  Jypore  state,  the  Go- 
vernor-general thought,  in  not  dissolving  its  alli- 
luice  pending  the  negotiation  with  Sindia,  when  it 
might  have  derived  advantage  from  the  cession  of 
the  tribute  of  Jypore  to  that  chief:  with  respect  to 
the  period  of  adopting  this  act,  he  conceived  the  . 
Company  at  liberty  to  choose  that  which  was  most 
convenient;  and  he  had  resolved  upon  its  instant 
dissolution,  from  an  apprehension  that,  as  Holkar 
passed  the  territories  of  Jypore  upon  his  return, 
he  might  commit  some  excesses  which  we  should 
be  obliged  to  notice  if  the  alliance  was  not  pre- 
viously dissolved. 

In  conformity  with  this  resolution.  Sir  George 
Barlow  directed  the  resident  at  Jypore  to  announce 
the  dissolution  of  the  defensive  alliance ;  informing 
the  Rajah  at  the  same  time,  that  the  English 
government  would  be  most  happy  to  maintain  with 
2um  general  relations  of  amity.  The  resident  was 
at  the  same  time  desired  to  deliver  to  the  Rajah 
a  letter  from  the  Governor-general,  explanatory 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  this  measure  had  been 
adopted.  The  justice  of  these  grounds,  however, 
was  warmly   disputed  by   the    court   of  Jypore, 
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which^  under  a  \\\e\f  sense  of  imminent  danger^ 
to  which  it  became  exposed  from  this  measure^ 
almost  forgot,  for  a  moment,  that  temper  and 
respect  which  it  owed  to  the  British  charact^. 
One  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore^ 
in  a  conference  with  Lord  Lake  at  Delhi^  after 
stating  all  that  his  prince  had  desired  him  to  say 
upon  the  occasion^  had  the  boldness  to  observe^  that 
this  was  the  first  time  since  the  English  government 
was  established  in  India^  "  that  it  had  been  known 
to  make  its  faith  subservient  to  its  convenience.** 

Sir  George  Barlow  was  equally  anxious  to  dis«i 
solve  the  defensive  alliances  which  we  had  contracted 
with  the  minor  states  of  Bhurretpore  and  Macherry, 
as  he  was  that  with  Jypore.  But  as  those  Rajahs 
had  given  no  pretext  for  this  dissolution^  without 
their  consent^  he  directed  a  negotiation  to  be 
opened  with  them  for  the  purpose^  and  authorized 
Lord  Lake  to  make  a  considerable  cession  of  terri«- 
tory^  as  a  means  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  relin^ 
quish  their  right  to  our  protection. 

Lord  Lake^  however,  was  induced  by  a  variety  of 
urgent  considerations,  to  defer  offering  any  propo* 
sition  of  such  a  nature  to  these  Rajahs;  and  he 
stated,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  his  fears  that 
the  very  rmnour  of  such  a  project  being  in  the^ 
contemplation  of  the  British  government  would 
again  involve  in  anarchy  and  confusion  countries 
which  had  been  settled  at  much  expense  <^  blood 
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and  treasure.  The  Governor-general  declared  that, 
although  he  was  tjuite  resolved  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  measure,  he  did  not  desire  to  have  it 
pi-ecipitated.  Subsequent  communications*  occa- 
sioned him  to  delay  its  execution;  fortunately  for 
the  public  interests,  the  question  Wr9  not  again 
agitated;  and  the  Rajahs  of  Macherry  and  Bhurret- 
pore,  with  other  chiefs  settled  in  their  vicinity, 
continued,  in  the  faithful  fulfilinent  of  their  en- 
gagements, to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  strength 
which  we  derive  from  the  maintenance  of  the 
territories  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna. 

So  far  Sir  George  Barlow '  acted  upon  those 
princi|)les  of  neutral  policy  to  which  Lord  Corn- 
Wlillis  had  professed  hi^  attachment;  but  a  crisis 
dcicttrred  at  Hyderabad  which  compelled  him  to 
deviatfe  from  that  system.  Meer  AUum,  the  able 
Minister  of  the  Nizam,  whom  we  had  for  many 
years  supported,  had  lost,  by  hh  attachment  to 
our  interests,  the  confidence  of  his  weak  and 
almost  incompetent  sovereign.  After  many  eflForts, 
Ikdwever,  he  had  effected  an  apparent  reconciliation; 
and  the'  Nizam  had  agreed^  that  Rajah  Mohiput 
Ram>  ft  Hindu  cJhief  of  influence,  who  had  in- 
trigued against  the  hiinister,  should  be  sent  from 

*  The  Goyernor-generars  agent,  Lieutenant-colonel  Blal- 
colm,  when  he  returned  to  Calcutta,  gave  a  very  full  state- 
ment of  the  actual  condition  of  the  countries  to  the  west  of 
die  Jumna. 
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court  to  his  govertimeht  of  flehir.  This  traS  done* 
btit  it  wai  soon  discovered  that  thfe  Niialn  Wis 
insinc^ere  in  his  professions  towards  Meei-  Alluili, 
and  that  he  conntenanced  a  plot  carried  on  by  the 
exiled  favourite^  the  main  objects  of  which  wer6 
thp  ruin  of  Meet  Allum^  and  the  subversion  of  the 
alfiaiice  with  the  British  government.  The  liaturfe 
of  this  conspiracy,  and  the  charactef  of  thos^ 
associated  for  its  exectition,  whieh  ihclnded  all  the 
discontented  soldiery,  required  proitipt  decision. 

Sir  George  Barlow  had  to  determine  Whetheif 
tliat  system  of  non-interference,  which  he  had 
pronounced  it  to  be  his  desire  and.  intentibti  t6 
pursue,  should  be  rigidly  maintained,  or  a  departure 
tnide  from  it  in  this  particular  case,  tie  recorded*, 
in  a  very  able  minute,  the  reasons  which  compelled 
him  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  as  the  only  mealiS 
df  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  With 
the  government  of  Hyderabad. 

^  In  this  eltradrdinary  conjuhcttire,**  he  observes, 
^  no  arguments  were  required  to  demonstrate  th« 
dahger  of  leaving,  lA  A  condition  6f  ostensibk  so- 
lidity but  real  decay,  the  fbimdatiohs  of  our  dlli- 
ahce  ^Ih  the  statfe  of  Hyderabad,  fot,  in  the  event 
df  a  renewal  ot  war^  hot  oiily  would  the  resources 
aiid  fofbeS  of  thkt  stit^  claimable  by  treaty  be 
Whhiifeld^  but  our  subsidiary  force  be  virtuaily 
placed  m  the  country  of  an  enemy,  and,  conse- 

^  Vid^  Sh  George  Barl6\r's  Miniite,  iiid  October,  I8O6. 
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quently^  be  exposed  to  all  the  hazards  of  such  a 
situation^  without  the  advantages  of  the  occiq>atioa 
of  posts,  the  establishments  of  dep6ts,  or  the 
security  of  communication  with  the  Company's 
territory. 

^^  There  is  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  either  to 
abandon  the  alliance,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  re- 
place it  on  its  just  and  prpper  foundation,  by  a 
direct  and  decided  interposition  of  that  weight  and 
influence  which  our  relative  situations  should  en- 
able us  to  command.*" 

Sir  George  Barlow  next  examined  the  question 
whether,  under  the  supposition  that  the  Nizam 
was  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  alliance  in  the 
true  spirit  of  its  formation,  the  British  govern- 
ment were  required  on  principles  of  public  justice 
to  dissolve  it. 

On  this  point  he  observed,  that  «  the  object  of 
this  alliance  was  to  combine,  in  perpetuity,  the  in- 
terests  of  the   two   states,    to   concentrate    their 
strength  for  their  mutual  safety,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  participation  of  the  hazard 
and  advantages  of  unavoidable  war;  that  its  stipu- 
lations were  not  conditional,  but  absolute;  that  it 
became  interwoven  in  the  system  of  the  respective 
governments,  and  complicated  with  the  rektions 
which  both  governments,  separately  and  conjointly, 
bore  to  other  states,  and  that  new  relations  and 
new  obligations  of  public  faith  and  honour  had 
been  engrafted  upon  it,  and  had  grown  up  with  it; 
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that  if  either  party  were  to  assume  the  right  of 
abandoning  the  alliance  at  its  own  pleasure^  it 
wonld,  in.fact^  become  the  arbiter  of  the  interests^ 
the  honour^  and  security  of  the  other,  insomuch  as 
its  arrangements  and  pbUgations  were  founded  on 
this  alliance.** 

Reviewing  all  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  a  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  the  state 
of  Hyderabad,  he  observed,  *^that  by  such  an 
event  the  very  foundations  of  our  power  and 
ascendency  in  the  political  scale  in  India  would 
be  subverted;  that  it  would  be  the  signal  and 
the  instrument  of  the  downfal  of  the  remaining 
fabric  of  our  political  relations;  that  the  power 
and  resources  which  v(e  have  now  a  right  to 
command  for  our  support  cmd  security  would  be 
turned  against  us ;  that  the  hopes  and  ambition  of 
the  turbulent  and  discontented  would  be  excited 
and  animated  by  such  a  dereliction  from  our 
strength  and  influence ;  and  by  such  a  confession 
of  weakness  and.  timidity  on  our  part,  that  the 
territorial  cessions  acquired  under  the  treaty  of 
Hyderabad,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  subsidiary 
force,  must  necessarily  be  relinquished,  if  the  sub- 
sidiary force  were  withdrawn.  If**  (added  Sir 
Qeorge  Barlow)  *^  to  recede  from  power  and  in- 
fluence is  at  all  times  dangerous,  how  niuch  more 
so  wotdd  it  be  at  present,  when  the  motives  of  our 
moderation  have  been  industriously  misrepresented, 
and  when  the  relinquishment  of  the  alliance  would 
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necessarilj  corroborate  those  artful  ahd  inaliciotis 
ihsinnationa  b  j  which  his  highnesses  flagitious  a^* 
risers  have  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  a  con- 
tc^nlpt  of  oilir  power^  and  a  pi^rsuasion  of  our  weak* 
iidss  and  our  fears.** 

The  measures  which  this  view  of  the  subject  in* 
duced  Sir  George  Barlow  to  adopts  and  which  were 
aHke  recommended  by  wisdom  and  policy^  evinced 
in  a  very  strong  manner  the  utti&r  impracticability 
of  a  retreat  from  that  position  among  the  states  in 
India  to  Which  We  had  advanced*  It  was  dear 
that  we  could  neither  abandon  our  influence  nor 
our  power,  without  the  ground  being  occupied  by 
enemies,  who,  incapable  of  understanding  the  nio* 
tiveii  of  our  conduct,  wouU  refer  to  weakness  what 
wad  the  tesult  of  moderation,  and  impute  to  alarm 
What  was  the  effect  of  confidence.  Such  mistakes 
and  misrepresentations  could  have  but  one  result, 
that  of  encouraging  insult  and  attack,  and  of  ac* 
celerating  the  admitted  evils  of  war  and  conquest 
The  reasons  which  Sir  George  Barlow  stated  for 
this  wise  deviation  from  a  system  of  non-inter- 
ference merit  particular  attention,  as  they  exhibit, 
on  the  be^t  authority,  the  narrow  basis  upon  whidli 
that  policy  rested. 

*^  I  am  aware,**  he  observes,  ^^  that  the  adoption 
of  such  measures  involves  a  deviation  Srom  that 
system  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  doncems 
Of  his  highness*s  administration^  which  has  been 
established  as  a  principte  of  wise  and  equitable 
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policy ;  but  the  adoption  of  that  system  liecessaHly 
presupposed  a  just  conception,  on  the  part  of  hlk 
Bigbness,  of  the  true  principles  and  solid  Jtdvdii- 
tages  of  the  alliance,  and  a  sincere  disposition  ro 
maintain  it.  It  presupposed  a  degree  of  firtnned^^ 
discernment,  and  dignity,  on  his  part,  which  would 
lead  him  to  reject  the  councils  of  profligate  dud 
interested  advisers,  who  would  endearour  to  per- 
suade him,  that  the  obligations  of  dependance  and 
degradation  are  synonymous,  and  would  urj^e  him  to 
renounce  it.  Unsupported  by  these  just  &hd  rea- 
sonable presumptions,  that  system  is  deprived  of 
its  sole  foundations,  and  the  thange  is  adopted,  riot 
from  choice,  but  necessity.  It  is  not  a  renuilcia-^ 
tion  of  our  general  principles  of  policy,  but  is 
produced  by  the  utter  impracticability  of  applying 
these  principles  to  the  condition  of  his  highrieSS's 
government,  without  the  certain  losd  of  all  the 
benefits  expected  from  an  adherence  to  theto.  It 
is  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of  security  agaihst 
great  and  impending  dangers  !** 

A  policy  similar  to  that  which  he  had  adopted 
towards  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  led  Sir  Geprg^ 
Barlow  to  oppose  himself  to  the  vrishes  of  the 
tinthorities  in  England  regarding  the  changes  t\x€f 
desii^d  to  make  in  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  That 
treaty  continued  to  be  viewed  by  them  on  the 
ground  of  the  same  narrow  reasoning  Which  had 
led  them  at  first  to  object  to  it,  as  the  fruitful 
source  of  our  multiplied  embarrassments,  and  they 
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had  in  consequence  suggested  that  it  should  be 
modified^  if  not  dissolved.  The  impolicy  and  dan- 
ger of  measures  which  would  have  added^  to  the 
retraction  from  treaties,  the  loss  of  revenue  and  of 
power,  were  strongly  pointed  out  by  the  Governor- 
general,  who,  in  a  despatch*  to  the  secret  conir- 
mittee  observes,  '^  before  we  close  this  address,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  advert  to  the  observations  con- 
tained in  your  honourable  committee's  despatch, 
on  the  subject  of  modifying  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein. 

*  *^  Any  relaxation  in  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty  would  be  gratifying  to  the  Mahrattas,  in 
proportion  to  the  hope  which  it  might  afford  of 
weakening,  and  ultimately  subverting,  the  influence 
of  the  British  government  in  the  state  of  Poonah. 
The  endeavours,  therefore,  which  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  be  made  by  the  principal  Mah- 
ratta  chieftains  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object,  would  evidently  occasion  much  embarrass* 
ment  to  the  British  government — ^would  produce 
the  necessary  alternative  of  either  suffering  these 
endeavours  to  take  effect,  or  of  interfering  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  Durbar  of  Poonah,  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  which  we  profess  to 
maintain;  and  would,  probably,  involve  us  in  dis- 
putes with  the  principal  Mahratta  chieftains,  and  lay 
the  foundations  of  interminable  troubles.     We  ar^ 

*  This  despatch  is  dated  the  Ist  Jane,  ISOa. 
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satisfied  that,  as  far  as  respects  the  object  of  recon- 
ciling the  Mahratta  chieftains  to  our  connexions 
with  the  Paishwah,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
either  to  maintain  the  alliance  on  its  present  basis^ 
or  to  abandon  it  altogether;  the  former  securei^ 
the  advantages,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the 
alliance  was  originally  formed.  The  latter,  ad- 
mitting its  practicability  consistently  with  public 
faith,  would  only  serve  to  revive  the  ambition  of 
the  Mahratta  states,  and  afford  additional  means  of 
prosecuting  hostile  designs  against  the  British 
government,  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  recovery 
of  the  conquered  territory,  but  to  the  subversion  of 
the  British  power — ^in  the  prosecution  of  which 
the  Mahrattas  would  possess  the  means  almost 
uncontrolled  of  efficient  co-operation  with  a  French 
force. 

*^  Your  honourable  committee  appears  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  suggested  modifications  of  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  would  be  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Paishwah.  Your  honourable  committee,  how- 
ever, will  observe,  from  a  reference  to  the  corre* 
spondence  with  the  resident  at  Poonah,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  original  reluctance  of  his 
highness  to  accede  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  he  now  considers  his  welfare  to 
depend  ^entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  those  stipu- 
lations, and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Paishwah  has 
no  desire  whatever  for  the  modification  of  the 
treaty.     That  of  the  t^'o  propositions  suggested  to 
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ypm*  bonourable  committee^  he  would  receive  with 
indifference  the  proposition  for  the  abrogation  of 
ther  article  which  prohibits  him  from  entering  into 
fmf  negotifttion*  with  a  foreign  state^  without  the 
{qio^lqdge  ap4  concurrence  of  the  British  govem- 
irient ;  and  that  the  proposition  for  the  removal  of 
t)ie  subsidiary  force  to  a  position  without  the  limits 
of  }xis  dominions,  wonld  be  received  by  his  high- 
flpss  with  alarm,  and  would  he  decidedly  rejected. 
With  reference  to  these  facts,  it  only  remains  to 
poi)f|der  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance,  and  the 
suggested  mpdifications  in  a  practical  point  of 
view, 

"  With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance, 
]M»i^Uining,  as  is  undoubted,  the  Paishwah^s  solicitude 
^r  its  continuance,  it  becomes  a  question  whether, 
consistently  with  public  faith,  the  British  govem- 
jne]qt  would  renounce  the  alliance,  even  though 
^^c\k  renunciation  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
festit^ition  of  all  the  rights  and  territorial  acquisi- 
tiOiPft  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  its 
subsequent  modificatiops.  The  restoration  of 
these  rights  and  acquisitions,  however,  would  cer- 
tainly be  indispensable,  under  the  supposition  that, 
copsistently  with  public  faith,  we  could  declare  the 
llis^plution  of  the  alliance  without  his  highnesses 
consent, 

^^  When  your  honourable  committee  adverts  to 
the  importance  of  the  rights,  and  the  territory  ac- 
qpired  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  yoiur  honour- 
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f^Ue  cosumttee  will  judge  of  the  ugury  ajiA  eqiT 
barmssfaept  which  wou^d  result  from  the  aurr epd^r 
of  them^-^-coQ^idered  not  only  with  refereAee  to 
their  political  s^vantages^  and  to  the  ficti&al  re- 
sources of  the  ceded  territory,  but  i^^i^  to  th^  dag- 
ger of  ifnliiuited  conpessipn  tp  th^  chieft^ips  ^ftt^J 
in  arqas  against  us }  for  in  fayour  of  their  vicw9)  ^d 
not  tt^ose  of  th^  Paishwf^,  the  concession  would  iu 
&ct  be  made. 

^^  But  in  the  dissolution  of  ^the  alliance  with  the 
state  of  Popnah,  the  question  of  our  public  faith 
is  invplyed  not  only  with  the  Paishwah,  but  witit 
his  highness  the  Soubahdar  of  the  Deckan,  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  containing  stipulatipus  in  favour 
of  his  highuess,  of  which  the  foundation*  wc^  laid 
in  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad,  concluded  in  October, 
1800,  and  which,  by  anticipation,  are  confirmed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  secret  and  separate  articles  of 
that  treaty/' 

With  respect  to  the  suggested  modifications  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein  (still  adverting  to  the  disiur 
dination  of  the  Paishwah  to  the  introduction  pf 
any  change  in  its  existing  stipulations),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  *^  his  highness's  consent  to  such  modifi* 
cations  could  alone  be.  obtained  by  sacrifices  or 
coiiee^sious  adequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  benefits 
he  would  relinquish ;  ,and  we  have  already  stated 

♦  This  incontrovertible  fact  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the  aiigu* 
ments  of  all  those  who,  after  approving  the  treaty  of  Hyder- 
abad, in  ISOO,  disapproved  of  that  of  Bassein,  in  ISOS. 
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to  your  honourable  committee  our  opinion  of  the 
evils  that  would  result  from  those  modifications  T 

The  Indian  government  in  England^  in  their 
anxiety  to  counteract  the  measures  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  had  committed  to  Lord  Comwallis, 
when  drooping  under  age  and  infirmities^  the  task 
of  introducing  an  opposite  system  of  policy.  During 
the  short  period  that  nobleman  lived  after  his  ar- 
rival in  India^  he  evinced  every  disposition  to  carry 
their  wishes  into  effect.  In  addition  to  the  over- 
tures made  towards  negotiations  for  withdraw* 
ing*  as  much  as  possible  from  the  intimate 
alliances  we  had  formed  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal native  states^  and  to  free  ourselves  fit)m 
the  obligations  and  protection  contracted  with 
minor  chiefs^  it  was  contemplated  to  abandon  the 

*  That  eminent  public  officer,  the  late  Sir  Barrey  Close,  in  a 
letter  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Malcolm,  under  date  the  17th 
August,  1805,  comments  with  great  severity  on  the  system  in- 
troduced l>y  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  adopted  by  his  successor. 
'*  The  tenour  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  letter  to  you  (he  obeenres) 
agrees  much  with  the  principles  expressed  in  his  public  de« 
epatch  to  me :  that  is,  that  we  are  encumbered  with  alliances, 
and  all  we  have  obtained  is  a  burden  to  us.  Our  alarms  at 
our  successes  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Poligars,  who,  after 
beating  us  from  a  breach,  generally  take  fright,  and  run  out  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fort.  From  present  reasoning,  it 
would  appear  that  we  never  can  be  safe  or  prosperous,  unless 
we  have  an  armament  frowning  on  our  frontier.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  the  French  again  at  Hyderabad, 
and  at  Seringapatam,  and  at  AUighur,  and  all  the  ports  of 
the  western  side  of  India  open  for  French  regiments.  But,  in 
truth,  I  am  sick  when  I  think  of  present  principles  !" 
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greater  part  of  our  possessions  west  of  the  Juiima^ 
as  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  trouble  and  danger^ 
instead  of  profit  and  security.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
calculate  what  would  have  been  the  results^  had 
these  plans  been  carried  into  execution. 

We  have  the  best  grounds  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  pointy  from  the  events  which 
almost  instantly  followed  the  dissolution  of  our 
recently-established  ties  with  the  Rajpoot  and  Seikh 
chieftains ;  but  however  much  Sir  George  Barlow 
was  disposed  to  pursue  the  course  prescribed  for 
his  predecessor^  he  wisely  withheld  frop  appli- 
cation to  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonah  the 
principles  of  non-interference  upon  which  he  had 
acted  in  Hindustan.  The  line  he  pursued  towards 
those  states^  and  the  opinions  he  gave  relative  to 
the  character  and  value  of  our  connexion  with 
them^  and  of  the  imminent  danger  that  would 
attend  the  proposed  modifications  of  subsisting 
ties^  do  honour  to  his  discernment  and  judgment. 
Stronger  evidence  than  what  is  famished  by  his 
recorded  sentiments  upon  this  subject  could  not 
be  brought  to  show  the  impracticability,  as  well  a 
impolicy,  <rf  the  schemes  which  were  at  this  period 
entertained  for  effecting  a  change  in  our  whole 
system  relating  to  the  political  administration  of 
our  empire  in  India. 


Vol.  I.  2  C 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  LORD  MINTO, 


Geo^i^an  of  the  9ever»l  Stated  of  InAh  on  hoH  Mioto**  AT* 
rival.-^Adlierence to tlie  alipulatioasQf  Treaties  inoalcated 
from  England.p^Exteiision  of  political  Gonaezions  depre- 
cated.—Affairs  of  Hyderabad — of  Poonah  and  Mahratta 
chieftains. — Ameer  Klian  menaces  Berar. — ^Incursions  of  the 
Pindariea.— Difficulties  of  neutral  Policy.— Affiairs  widi  Ike 
Oomrt  of  Laliare.-4^«ion8  to  Pevdar^-aBd  Oabal^-^Bz- 
cass^s  of  the  Ghoorkas.— -Turbulent  Chiefs  re^traiiied^-<« 
Relations  with  Oade—Delbi— Bnroda. — ^Lord  Minto^  senti- 
ments concerning  Balance  of  Power  in  India. — He  appeases 
Ferment  at  Madras — makes  the  conquest  of  Java — returns 
to  England  and  dies. — Peculiarity  of  his  Administration. 

LoRp  MiKTQ  reached  India  in  the  month  of  July, 
1807,  A  glance  at  the  actual  condition  of  the 
principal  native  states,  at  the  period  of  his  amvali 
wUl  be  an  useful  prdixninary  to  an  account  of  the 
political  measures  of  his  government. 

The  situation  of  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah  I^is  ^een  depicted  at  the  do^e  of  the 
preceding  chapter* 

"  Though  two  years  only  had  elapsed  sioc^  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Sindia 
and  Holkar,  that  short  period  had  been  sufficient 
to  develop  the   character  of  the  policy  we  had 
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pursued  in  concluding  it.  Its  open^Qn  had  proYe4 
most  banefnl  to  the  coimtries  of  Mal^a  and  Raj- 
pootana.  To  the  number  of  the  uncontrolled 
horde«  by  which  they  had  before  been  ravaged,  were 
i^ow  add^d  ^  the  irregular  horie  which  we  had 
disbanded  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  Such 
f^lmnents  ^  these  could  npt  remain  at  reat.-^  Suc- 
cess swelled  their  ranks.  The  very  desolatioq 
they  carried  i^ong  with  them  brought  them  recrqits, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  flanifi.of  predatory  war  had 
spread  far  beyond  thos^  limits  within  which  soma 
had  vainly  imagined  it  might  waste  itself,  The 
Bajah  of  Berar  was  among  the  first  sufferers  irom 
the  excesses  of  these  freebooters.  The  army  of 
Holkar,  through  the  insanity  of  its  chief,  wa^ 
broken  into  bands  of  plunder^rsi  and  Sindia  sought 
employment  and  support  for  a  largp  portion  of  h^s 
troops  amid  these  scenes  of  an^cby  aqd  con- 
fusion. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  detail 
concerning  the  chiefs  under  whom  these  plunderjerfi 
acted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that^  whether  they  were 
commanded  by  generals  professing  nominal  obedi- 
ence to  Sindia  or  Holkar,  whether  serving  unde)- 
the  banners  of  Ameer  Khan,  or  those  of  the  Pjba- 
daree  leaders  Cheetoo,  and  SLureem  Khan,  their 
actions  were  fhi^  sanie;  and  tl^ri^  appeared  less 
prospect  of  termiiiation  to  the  miseries  they  inflicted 
from  the  sordid  and  base  motives  by  which  they 
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were  impelled^  and  the  total  absence  of  that  am- 
bition and  love  of  glory  which,  seeking  to  heal  as 
well  as  to  wound,  and  to  build  up  as  well  as  to 
destroy,  scatter  some  rays  of  hope  over  a  suffering 
land,  and  lead  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  in  their  anticipation  of  future  security,  to 
dwell  with  less  anguish  on  the  evils  of  present 
conquest. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  Rajpoot  states  of 
Odipore,  Joudpore,  Jypore,  and  other  jMincqM- 
lities,  became  at  this  period  truly  deplorable :  but 
their  condition  and  sentiments  cannot  be  painted 
in  truer  colours  than  by  using  the  terms  of  a 
despatch  from  the  resident*  at  Delhi,  who,  advert- 
ing to  their  repeated  applications  for  the  aid  of  the 
British  government,  observes:  **  When  I  r^ly  to 
these  various  applications,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  even  a  confession,  that  the  nioderate  policy 
of  the  British  government  is  just.  People  do  hot 
scruple  to  assert,  that  they  have  a  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  They  say, 
that  there  always  has  existed  some  power  in  India 
to  which  peaceable  states  submitted,  and,  in  return, 
obtained  its  protection ;  that  then  their  own  govern- 
ments were  maintained  in  respectability,  and  they 
were  secure  against  the  invasions  of  upstart  chiefs 
and  armies  of  lawless  banditti.     That  the  British 

*  Sir  C.  Metcalfe's  despatch,  June  20,  1816. 
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government  now  occupies  the  place  of  the  great 
protecting  power^  and  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  peaceable  and  weak :  but,  owing  to  its  refusal 
to  use  its  influence  for  their  protection,  the  peace- 
able and  weak  states  are  continually  exposed  to 
oppressions  and  cruelties  of  robbers  and  plun- 
derersy  the  most  licentious  and  abandoned  of 
mankind.*' 

The  countries  of  the  indq)endent  states  of  the 
Vizier  of  Oude,  of  the  government  of  Baroda,  and  oi 
the  Rajahs  of  Mysore  and  Travancore,  continued 
tranquil,  no  essential  changes  having  taken  place 
in  their  condition.  The  province  of  Bundelcund^ 
which,  on  its  first  acquisition,  had  presented  so  un- 
promisfing  an  aspect,  was  every  day  improving,  and 
its  numerous  chiefs,  under  the  confidence  arising 
from  British  protection,  were  rapidly  changing 
their  habits,  and  becoming^  subordinate  and  peace- 
able. The  same  effects  had  been  produced  by 
simiku*  causes  among  the  princes  and  chiefs  in  the 
Dttab*,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Jumna.  All 
those  who  had  been  confirmed  in  old  possessions, 
or  who  had  received  new  grants,  continued  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity ;  but  the  territories  of  the  Seikh 
.chieftains,  from  whom  our  protection  had  been  with* 
drawn,  were  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  disturbance. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Minto 

*  Duab,  literally,  two  waters,  is  the  name  of  the  country 
ying  between  the  Junma  and  Ganges. 
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fouhd  the  difi^^tetit  states  of  India.  Ttie  marked 
feature  in  this  nobleman's  character  was  modera^ 
tion;  but  that  was  combined  with  firmness  and 
capacity;  and  it  was  expected  that,  while  he  im- 
Jiroved  our  actual  possessions,  and  maintained  those 
connexions  to  which  tour  faith  was  pledged,  he 
Would  refrain,  unless  compelled  by  urgent  neces- 
sity, from  any  line  of  conduct  which  might  hi  itt 
consequences  involve  the  state  in  war  or  embar- 
rassment. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  -con- 
trolling government  in  England  had  not  been 
altogether  satisfied  with  the  measures  pursued  by 
Sir  George  Barlow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Holkar.  Doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to 
the  observance  of  good  faith  in  the  breaking  of  our 
alliance  With  Jypore.  The  court  of  director*,  in 
a  despatch^  to  Bengal,  admitted  that  the  ItajAti 
of  that  principality  had  fiiiled  in  the  perfonntocii 
of  his  engagements  with  the  Company  during 
the  war  with  HoIk^r;  but,  as  it  appeared  that  he 
had  furnished  ^sistance  to  bur  arms  towardls  the 
Conclusion  of  the  war,  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Lake,  and  Smdef  an  expectation,  held  out  by  his 
lordship,  that  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment would  be  continued  to  him,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  justice 'of  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  was  extremely  questionable.    They  con- 

•  September  2n^,  isOT. 
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i^eivei  that  the  Rajah  was  at  least  entitled  t6 
^jcpeet  that  this  ste^  should  have  been  aceompa- 
mied  idrith  some  arrangement  under  the  Company*8 
toediation  for  the  adjustment  of  all  existing  claims 
litid  disputed  between  him  and  Sindia^  to  whoni 
that  tdlianc^  must  certainly  have  rendered  him 
obttoxious.  ^  We  do  not,**  they  observe,  ^*  meah 
to  direct  the  renewal  of  the  engagements  which 
have  been  abrogated;  nor  do  we  see  how  the 
interests  of  the  Hajah  of  Jypore  can  be  served 
by  any  9ftep  which  can  be  now  taken  on  our  part, 
^thout  the  risk  of  producing  a  new  war  in  Hin- 
dustan $  a  risk  which  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
caljed  upon  to  incur,  but  think  it  right  upon  this 
occasion  to  ejqpress  our  hopes,  that  our  supreme 
^vemment  in  Indi^  will  take  care,  in  all  its  trans- 
actions with  the  native  princes,  to  preserve  our 
character  for  fidelity  to  our  allies  from  falling  into 
disrepute,  and  will  evince  a  strict  regard  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  political  views  to  the  principles 
tf  justice  and  generosity.** 

The  government  in  England  had  also  shown 
that  it  was  alive  to  the  evil  impressions  that  might 
result  from  the  Governor-general  having  rescinded 
the  aarticle  of  the  treaty,  concluded  by  Lmxi  Lake, 
which  precluded  Sindia*B  ministjer,  Sirjee  Row 
Gfaatkk,  from  all  employment,  on  the  ground  of  his 
treacherous  and  atrocious  attack  on  the  British 
residency.     The  court  of  directors,  in  apprtmng 
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this  proceeding,  expressed  a  ^^  hope  that  neither  in 
the  motives  by  which  the  supreme  government 
was  actuated^  nor  in  the  communications  with 
Sindia,  any  just  groimd  was  afibrded  for  a  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains^  that  the 
British  government  entertained  any  dread  of  the 
consequences  which  might  possibly  result  from 
insisting  on  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  st^uLip 
tions  of  treaties.'* 

With  these  just  sentiments  regarding  the  bad 
consequences  which  might  arise  from  any  measures 
that  weakened  reliance  on  our  faith,  or^caat  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  our  power  to  fulfil  our  en- 
gagements^ there  existed  a  strong  desire  to  endea- 
vour^  by  every  means,  to  avoid  further  extension 
of  our  political  connexions.  A  hope  seems  still  to 
have  been  indulged,  that  peace  might  be  preserved 
without  our  assuming  that  paramount  power  which^ 
the  more  it  was  within  our  grasp,  the  more  alarm 
it  appeared  to  create  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
contemplated  it  at  a  distance^  and  saw  all  its  evils 
and  dangers  (which  were  many)  thi:ough  an  exag- 
gerated .medium.  How  far  it  was  yet  possible  to 
arrest  our  progress,  and  to  stop  short  of  the  9ssun^ 
tion  of  the  supremacy,  if  not  of  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  was  tm  experiment  it  was  desired  to  try;  and 
the '  trial  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  abler  ol? 
safer  hands  than  those  of  Lord  Minto.  Hie  result 
of  this  nobleman's  unwearied  efforts  to  co^^bine 
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Strict  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  instractions  of 
the  authorities  in  England  with  a  careful  preserra^ 
tion  of  the  great  interests  conunitted  to  his  charge^ 
.claims  our  particular  attention^  not  more  from  its 
immediate  influence  on  his  own  administration^ 
than  on  that  of  his  successor. 
. .  No  alteration  took  place^  in  our  treaties^  with 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deckan^  during  Lord  Minto's 
government;  but  there  were/  nevertheless^  some 
important  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  that 
state  which  materially  affected  the  character  of  our 
relations  with  it* 

Meer  Allum^  who  had  been  confirmed  in  the 
administration  of  afiairs'^  died  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year,  1808;  an  event  not  more  unfortunate  for 
the  prince  and  his  country,  than  for  the  British 
government.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  this 
nobleman  had  taken  a  lead  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  Deckan.  Throughout  the  whole 
o[  that  period,  he  had  been  the  avowed  and. able 
advocate  of  the  alliance  with  the  English,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  nation  was  advanced  by  the  supr 
port  of  a  minister  whose  views  were  liberal,,  and 
extended  far  beyond  those  of  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen.. 

At  the  death  of  Meer  Allum,  there  were  several 
competitors  for  the  vacant  office,  and  much  correr 
spondence  took  place  between. the  Nizam  and  the 
Goveraor-g^ieral,  which  terminated  in  the  succes- 
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sion  of  Moneer  ul  Mulk,  a  Mafaoinmedati  Omrah^  t6 
the  name  of  minister^  and  of  Chand  n  Lai  to  ltd 
duties  tindet  the  appellation  of  Deirah. 

This  arrangement,  which  was  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  wishes  of  the  English  goremmcnt,  to 
raise  Chand  u  Lai,  and  of  the  Nizam,  who  fkvoured 
Moneer  ul  Mulk,  was  confirmed  by  a  written 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  to  allow  all  aflairs 
bf  state  to  be  conducted  by  his  Dewan ;  but  thii 
engagement  did  not  prevent  his  making  every  effiirt 
to  obtain  the  substance  of  that  power  of  whicb  he 
had  the  name;  and  his  intrigues,  combined  widi  the 
eonduct  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  want  of  weight  and 
dignity  in  the  Dewan,  tended  to  create  much  em* 
barrassment  in  the  afiairs  of  Hyderabad. 

A  despatch  had  been  received  from  the  Indian 
administration  in  England,  under  date  September 
14th,  1808,  which,  while  it  approved  the  line  of 
conduct  adopted  by  Sir  George  Barlow^,  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle 
of  abstaining  from  all  concern  In  the  internal  afiairs 
of  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  ftirther  than  the  prose- 
cution of  the  plan  which  had  been  commenced  to 
form  the  army  of  the  Nizam ;  a  measure  which  was 
deemed  alike  essential  for  the  interests  of  that 
prince  and  of  the  English  government,  and  which 
derived,  in  their  opinion,  additional  importance 
from  its  being  calculated  to  subvert  the  views  of  the 
enemies  bf  the  alliance.    In  conformity  wiA  these 
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instrnctions^  the  commanding  influence  of  the  firitish 
government,  at  Hyderabad,  was  exclusively  directed 
to  the  reform  of  the  military  establishment.  Corj^S 
were  disciplined  by  British  officers,  and  a  regiilai* 
army  sprung  tip,  organized  in  all  its  branched  by 
the  British  resident. 

The  Dewan,  who  personally  derived  great  sup-^ 
port  from  this  force,  implicitly  acquiesced  in  every 
proposition  which  the  resident  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  officers,  and  for  the  pay  and  equip- 
ment of  the  new  battalions:  In  return  for  this,  and 
his  steady  adherence  to  the  engagements  of  the 
defensive  alliance,  he  was  protected  by  our  influ- 
ence and  power  from  the  attacks  of  his  numerous 
enemies,'  and  left  to  control,  as  he  thought  best,, 
the  internal  government  of  the  country;  the  pro- 
sperity of  which  began  early  to  decline  under  "A, 
System  which  had  no  object  but  i*evenue,  and  un- 
der which,  neither  regard  for  rank,  nor  desire  for 
popularity  existing,  the  nobles  were  degraded  anii 
the  people  oppressed.  The  prince  (of  whose 
sanity  doubts  had  often  been  entertained)  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  gloomy  discontent;  and  while  the 
Dewan,  his  relations,  a  few  favourites  and  money- 
brokert  flourished,  the  good  name  of  the  British 
nation  suffered;  for  it  was  said,  and  with  justice," 
that  our  support  of  the  actual  administration  fteeA 
the  minister  and  his  executive  officers  from  thesie 
salutary  fears  which  act  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
most  despotic  rulers. 
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The  above  is  a  strong,  but  true  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  Hyderabad  government.  The  un- 
happy result  of  those  arrangements  which  the  fear 
pf  grater  evils  had  led  him  to  confirm,  appears  to 
have  been  felt  and  deplored  by  Lord  Minto;  but 
the  remedy  was  most  difficult,  without  overstepping 
the  limits  prescribed  for  his  observance;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  no  effectual  effort  was  made 
to  change  this  state  of  affairs  during  the  course  of 
his  administration. 

At  Poonah,  there  occurred  no  material  alter- 
ation during  the  government  of  Lord  Minto.  The 
Paishwah  showed  on  several  occasions  a  disposition 
to  revive  the  federative  relations, of  the  Mahratta 
states,  which  was  repressed  by  the  Govemor-geneiuL 
The  only  question  requiring  decided  interference 
was  that  of  those  feudal  chiefs,  termed  Southern 
Jajigeerdars.  From  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  question  of  the  duties  of 
these  chiefs  had  been  a  subject  of  irritating  discus- 
sion. Seeing  the  probability  of  its  leaving  a  source 
of  future  trouble.  General  Wellesley*,  after  the 
campaign  of  1803,  had  anxiously  desired  to  have 
it  early  investigated  and  settled.  After  many  de- 
lays^ this  settlement  was  effected  by  Lord  Minto, 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  qutting  India*  The 
subject,  as  connected  with  our  conduct  towards 
Bajerow^  merits  attention.     Though  the  Sn^lish 

♦  Duke  of  Wellington, 
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govexmnent^  from  a  sense  of  those  claims  which 
the  southern  Mahratta  chieftains  had  estahlished 
upon  its  consideration^  during  the  war  of  1803^ 
refused  to  conciliate  the  Paishwah  hy  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  authority  for  their  extinction,  it  was 
forward  to  support  him  in  a  just  assertibn  of  his 
rights,  as  their  Lord  Paramount;  but  this  will 
be  best  understood  by  a  short  abstract  of  the 
proceeding  connected  with  our  interference  on  this 
point,  which  had  long  been  a  fertile  source  of  irrt- 
tation  between  that  prince  and  those  powerful 
lords  who,  though  calling  themselves  the  subjects 
of  the  Paishwah*s  family,  had,  for  generations, 
showed  it  but  a  lax  obedience,  submitting  to  its 
orders,  or  usurping  upon  its  right,  according  to 
the  character  and  means  of  the  sovereign  upon  the 
throne. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  resident  at  Poonah 
for  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  Paishwah 
and  the  Southern  Jahgeerdars  were — ^The  mutual 
oblivion  of  past  injuries.* — ^The  abandonment  of  all 
pecuniary  claims  on  either  side. — ^The  guarantee 
to  them  of  the  Serinjamny  Lands*  as  long  as  they 
served  the  Paishwah  with  fidelity. — ^The  relinquish- 
ment, on  their  part,  of  all  former  usurpations.— 
Their  attendance,  when  required,  with  the  whole 
of  their  contingents ;  and  of  a  third  part,  at  all 

*  Serinjamny  lands  are  those  granted  for  the  support  of  a 
specific  number  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  paramount 
prince. 
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time«9  under  the  commaiid  of  a  relatioQ.  The 
Britiah  govenmient  agreed  to  guaraatee  their  per* 
soual  aafetyi  and  that  of  their  relativesj  sm  long  as 
they  confonned  to  those  terms. 
'^  The  resident  recommended  that  if  the  jahgeerdars 
hesitated  to  comply  with  the  said  termsi  force  should 
be  iis^d}  and  that  if  the  Paishwah  refused  his  assent, 
Im  refusal  would  be  ^  sufficient  apology  for  inth^ 
drawing  the  assistance  of  the  British  arms  in  tlie 
0vept  pf  hostilities  between  his  highness  and  theae 
feudi^ries. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  thesesuggestionsi  Lord  MiatQ 
recorded  a  minute  in  which  he  obsenred  that,  as  it 
was  ple&rly  established  that  the  Paishwah  had  a 
pght  to  the  obedience  and  services  of  the  jah^ 
geerdarsi  the  British  government  could  not  deny 
him  the  aid  and  support  to  which  he  was  entitled 
by  the  treaty  of  Bassein^  unless  we  could  impugn 
the  justice  and  equity  of  the  claims  he  advanoed. 
His  lordship  coincided  with  the  resident  in  the 
view  which  be  took  of  the  evils  likely  to  result 
from  the  differences  between  him  and  these  chiefs 
being  allowed  to  remain  unsettled,  for^  as  matters 
then  stoodj  it  was  evident  that  the  Paishwah>  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  would  be  unable  to  fulfil  his  eu* 
gagements  with  the  British  government,  by  whii^ 
he  was  bound  to  furnish  a  force  of  10,000  cavalry 
and  6000  infantry*. 

•  This  quota  was  afterwards  reduced  to  5000  cavalry  aad 
3000  infantry. 
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Lord  Minto  stated  in  this  nunute^  that  he  entirely 
^[»pf  oved  of  the  proposed  tenns  of  adjustment,  which 
there  was  little  probability  of  the  jahgeerdars  re- 
jecting^  at  the  hazard  of  a  contest  with  th^  Britisli 
government ;  bat' that  if  a  spirit  of  turhuleiM^e  and 
diwffection  should  m^e  them  determinie  on  i^  ge« 
neral  opposition^  it  obviously  became  m  olgect  of 
ingmented  importance  to  reduce  them  to  obedieQf^Q 
with  a  view  to  preclude  the  dangers  which  a  combi-r 
natiMi  for  that  purpose  would  produce  at  ft  season 
yfhm  we  might  be  less  in  a  condition  to  encounter 
it*  His  lordship  further  observed  that^  although 
it  was  not  probable  that  the  British  troops  would 
meet  with  serious  resistance  from  the  jahgeerdars, 
yet  it  was  proper  that  every  precaution  should  be 
adopted  for  bringing  any  contest  which  might  arise 
to  a  speedy  termination;  and  with  this  view,  he 
sent  iurders  to  Madras^  Mysore,  and  the  Deckan,  to 
hold  a  sufficient  force  in  readiness  to  promote  thq 
siiccess  of  this  negotiation,  and  suppress  any  spirit 
hostile  to  the  just  rights  of  our  ally. 

The  resident,  at  Poonah,  experienced  consider* 
^ble  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  Paishwah*s  consent 
to  submit  the  arbitration  of  his  claims  on  the 
jahgeerdars  to  the  British  government,  as  his  high* 
n^sa,  in  the  first  instance,  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposition  which  did  not  comprehend  the  entire 
resumption  of  their  lands,  and  their  submission  to 
his  authority  by  force  of  arms. 

These  difficulties  were  however  overcome,  and 
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the  resident  addressed  circular  letters  to  the 
jahgeerdars^  requiring  them  to  appear  personally 
at  Punderpore^  to  which  place  he  had  accompanied 
Bajerow^  attended  by  part  of  the  subsidiary  force. 
They  were  further  called  upon  to  deliver  up  to  his 
highness  the  lands  which  they  respectiyely  held 
without  sunnuds  or  grants;  and  it  was  intimated 
that^  in  every  case  of  refusal  or  neglect^  troops  would 
instantly  move  against  them  to  enforce  obedience. 
Notwithstanding  this  commtmication^  the  major 
part  of  the  jahgeerdars,  and  with  them*  Appah 
Sahth  (son  of  the  late  Pnrseram  Bow)  hesitated 
to  obey^  till  the  advance  of  a  considerable  force 
satisfied  them  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
compliance.  They  all  joined  the  Paishwah  at  Pun- 
derpore^  from  whence  they  attended  him  to  Poonab^ 
where  everything  was  defiuitively  settled. 
*  The  character  of  the  parties^  and  the  nature  of 
the  interests  in  collision,  presented  very  serious 
difficulties  to  this  arrangement;  ai^d  nothing  short 
of  the  vigorous  and  decided  course  that  was  pur-- 
sued,  could  have  terminated,  without  bloodshed^ 
disputes  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  Poonah 
government;  the  ruler  of  which,  however,  was  iU 
satisfied  that  we  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  aided 
him  to  an  unqualified  resumption  of  the  lands  of 

*  A  detachment  advanced  against  a  fort  in  the  possession 
of  Appah  Sahib,  which  soon  surrendered,  and  the  resistance 
was  not  imputed  to  that  chief,  but  to  its  commandant. 
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his  [powerftJ  nobles^  a  measure  from  which  we 
were  withheld  by  obligations  of  equity,  and  which 
we  could  not  have  adopted  without  making  our 
power  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  injustice. 

The  questions  which  arose  at  the  court  of  Sindia, 
during  the  goveniment  of  Lord  Minto,  were  of  a 
minor  nature^  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
disputed  claims  and  accounts  arising  out  of  the 
treaty  of  Serjearjingham.  These  were  all  amicably 
adjusted,  and  the  Mahratta  prince  remained  on 
terms  of  general  amity  with  the  British  govern- 
ment; giving  countenance,  however,  to  some  of 
those  bands  of  Pindarics  who  had  already  began 
their  destructive  inroads  upon  the  Deckan.  ' 

Jeswimt  Row  Holkar  became  insane  (as  already 
mentioned)  soon  after  he  '  returned  to  Malwa 
in  1806 ;  and  the  confusion  into  which  this  event 
threw  his  government,  so  far  deprived  it  of  any 
substantive  character  that  all  relations  with  foreign 
states,  except  those  of  mere  form,  ceased. 

Ameer  Khan  has  been  before  noticed.  As  soon 
as  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  became  incapable  of  the 
admiinistration  of  his  own  a&irs,  that  Mahom- 
medan  chief  endeavoured  to  establish  an  ascend- 
ency at  his  court :  but  soon  left  it  with  the  large 
army  he  commanded  to  pursue  the  separate  objects 
of  his  own  ambition. 

One  of  the  first  of  his  acts  was  to  threaten  with 
invasion  the  territories  of .  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
from  whom  he  claimed  large  sums  in  the  name  of 

Vol.  r.  2D 
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Holkar.  The  Rajah  had  not  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  British  government,  fafut  the  Govemor^geno^ 
Goald  not  contemplate  with  indifference  the  army 
of  Ameer  Khan^  bow  swelled  by  the  Pindaries, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbndda^  ^d 
ready  to  overwhelm  the  country  of  Nagpore^  In 
recording  liis  opinion  of  the  course  proper  to  bcr 
pursued  on  this  becasion^  Lord  Mintb  observed*, 
^  that  the  question  was,  not  simply  whedier  it  was 
just  and  expedient  to  aM  the  Rajah,  of  Berar  in  the 
defence  or  the  recovery  of  his  domitaioaS)  (althoughy 
i&  point  of  policy^  the  essential  change  in  the 
politita}  state  of  India,  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  substantive  poweni 
of  the  D^ckan^  might  warrant  and  resqaire  our 
interference;)  but  whether  an  interfering  and 
ambitious  MiMlsulmau  chiefs  at  l^e  head  of  a» 
iium6rou£(  drmjr^  iA-e^isltible  by  any  power  but  that 
of  the  €dnipany»  shiall  be  permitted  to  establish  hia 
authority^  on  the  rains']  of  the  Rajah's  dominions^ 
over  territories  contiguous  to  those  of  our  ally 
the  Nizam^  with  whom  community  of  religion, 
combined  with  local  power  ajod  resources^  miglit 
lead  ta  the  formation  of  projects  probably  not 
uncobg^aial  to  the  mind  of  the  Nizam  himself^ 
and  certainly  consistent  with  tibe  views  and  hopes 
of  a  powerful  party  in  his  doininions,  for  tbe 
subversion  of  the  British  alliance :  of  such  a  qu^s- 

*  Vide  Lord  Minto's  Minute,  dated  October  16th»  180^. 
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tion,**  observed  his  lordships  ^^  there  caii  be  but  one 
solution.'* 

Havings  upon  the  grounds  stated  in  this  minute, 
decided  upoh  the  expediency  of  taking  afctive 
measures  for  opposing  the  Jjro'gress  of  Ameel- 
Khan,  no  time  wfe  lost  by  the  Oovemor-genefal 
in  assembling  i.  consideriable  forte  on  the  feasterii 
ftontiei  of  Berar>  uhder  the  command  of  Colonel 
Close*;  and  a  detachment  of  the  Bengal  vttmj^ 
commanded  by  Lieutenant^olonel  Martindtde,  was 
stationed  on  the  south-west  frdntief  of  Bundekmud^ 
as  well  tb  provide  for  the  security  df  that  province 
as  to  co-operate  eventually  in  ari  attack  tipon  the 
enemy. 

The  Rajah  of  Berar,  although  he  had  not  for-^ 
inally  solicited  the  assistfilnce  of  the  British  govertii 
ment,  ^vas  very  glad  to  receive  'it,  especially  when 
informed  that  it  wai  gratuitous.  In  resolving  not 
to  demand  any  compensation,  either  pecuniary  or 
territorial,  for  this  service,  the  Governor-general 
was  influenced  by  two  considerations :  1st.  That 
the  ]profFer  of  our  assistance  proceeded  entirely 
from  a  sense  of  our  own  interests.  9nd.  That 
the  Rajah  had  suffered  greatef  territorial  losses 
by  thef  result  of  his  contest  with  the  British  go- 
vernment than  either  Sindia  or  Holkar,  and,  there- 
fore, onr  gratuitous  support  on  this  occasion  might 
be   considered  as   an    equivalent  for  any  claimi 


•  The  late  Major-general  Sir  Barry  Close. 
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which  he  might  conceive' himself  to  possess,  on  our 
generosity. 

Lord  Minto^  after  the  force  under  Colonel  Close 
had  assembled^  wrote  to  Ameer  Khan>  requiring  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  Nagpore  territory ;  and  also 
to  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar.  He  addressed  the  latter 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  Ameer 
Khan  was  acting  under  orders  from  his  govem- 
ment^  or  notr  The  answer,  of  Ameer  Khan  was  a 
denial  of  our  right  to  interfere  in  his  disputes  with 
the  Rajah  of  Berar^  and  a  menace  that  if  our  troops 
advanced^  he  would  invade  the. British  territory. 
The  reply  of  the  minister  of  Holkar  contained  a 
positive  disavowal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  chief  *",  with  whom  they  were  at  variance ;  and 
he  was^  at  this  period,  obliged  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion on  the  frontiers  of  the  Nagpore  territories^  in 
order  to  defeat  their  plots*  for  the  subversion  of  his 
authority. 

During  this  period^  Colonel  Close^  who  had  been 
joined  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Martindale^  advanced 
into  Malwa^  where  he  occupied  Seronge,  the  capi- 
tal of  Anieer  Khan^  and  other  possessions  of  that 
freebooter^  whose  overthrow  appeared  certain^  when 
he  was  saved  by  a  change  of  measures  of  the  su- 
preme government.  The  Governor-general's  views, 
when  he  first  resolved  to  interfere  in  the  defence 
of  the  Rajah  of  Berar^  were  directed  to  tlie  de- 

•  Vide  Central  India,  vol.  i. 
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stmction  or  dispersion  of  Ameer  Khan's  army ;  and 
corresponding  instructions  were  accordingly  issued 
to  Colonel  Close ;  but  on  further  reflection^  his  lord!- 
ship^  contemplating  the  great  extent  and  compE- 
cated  nature  of  the  political  arrangements  and  mili- 
tary operations  to  which  the  prosecution  of  those 
views  would  lead^  the  numerous  interests  they  would 
affect^  and  the  heavy. burden  of  expense  which  they 
would  occasion^  limited  his  plan  to  the  mere  ex* 
pulsion  of  the  invaders  from  the  Rajah's  territories ; 
giving,  however,  to  Colonel  Close  a  discretionary 
power  of  acting  upon  his  first  instructions^  if  he 
should  be  of  opinion  that  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing would  not  involve  those  consequences  which 
his  lordship  apprehended.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  gallant  and  able,  but  cautious  officer,  should 
have  declined  following  the  impulse  of- his  own  ar- 
dent mind,  under  circumstances  of  such  heavy  re- 
sponsibility ;  his  efforts  were,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  object  of  securing  the  immediate  safety  of  the 
Rajah's,  territories,  and  Ameer  Khan  escaped  with 
an  unbroken  army  to  prosecute  new  schemes  pf 
conquest  and  oppression. 

TTie  Governor-general,  aware  that  a  similar 
danger  would  recur  next  season,  if  the  territory  of 
Nagpore  was  unprotected,  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  its  prince  on  the  principle  of  affording  his 
highness  the  permanent  aid  of  a  body  of  British 
troops.  The  Rajah  was  at  first  averse  to  ^f 
proposition;    but  when  he  found  that   Cplonel 
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Closed  army  had  been  ordered  into  catttonme&ts^  lie 
changed  his  mind  and  became  very  eager  for  die 
arrangement^  on  condttion^  however^  that  he  ahould 
not  be  chained  with  any  part  of  the  expense*  Tlie 
Govemor-general  not  being  dispo3ed  to  e:ionerate 
him  from  all  share  of  the  bnrden,  the  extra  ^  dis- 
bursement attendant  on  a  permanent  measure  which 
vould  ensure  his  future  safety,  was  d^navtded.  Tq 
this,  the  Rajah^  after  much  hesitation,  consented; 
but  before  he  had  signified  his  agreement^  the  troops 
had  been  withdrawn^  and  Lcn-d  Minto  haying  epi* 
barked  on  the  expedition  against  Java,  the  negoti* 
ation  was  not>  at  this  period,  brought  to  a  aatisfac* 
tory  conclusion. 

When  these  proceedings  came  before  the  autho* 
rities  in  England,  they  recognised  the  policy  of  oon* 
eluding  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpore,  on  the  terms  proposed;  and,  in  a  letter 
from  the  secret  committee-f^,  it  is  distinctly  stated^ 
^^that  the  determination  of  the  GoTemor-jgeneral 
in  council  to  interpose  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  protecting  the  Rajah  of  Berar  was  a  noiea* 
sure  of  defensive  policy,  and,  therefore,  cQuId  not 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  law,  or  a  disobedience 
of  the  orders,  prohibiting  interference  in  the  dis- 
putes of  foreign  states.^'  In  the  same  despatch^ 
the  iiecret  committee  express  themselves  '^  not  aa- 

*  The  additional  Bt^tta  allowed  to  troops  in  a  state  of  field 
encampment, 
t  Under  dat^  the  lOth  of  September,  ISIL    ' 
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lififi^d  with  the  expedteacy  of  abstainitig  from  dieK 
abliiig  any  power  a^iut  wkom  we  may  have  been 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  from  lenewing  its 
«gl^aubns."  They  ftirther  observe^  tbat  '*  the 
penuaneiit  secnrity  of  the  British  interests  in  India 
does  pot  depend  upon  any  supposed  balance  of 
power  among  the  native  states ;  it  is  like  the  naval 
aupremacy  of  this  country;  our  power  ouglM: 
never  to  beext^ided  for  the.  purpose  of  oppress 
sian  or  injustice^,  but  it  ought  to  be  paramotuit 
over  an,  if  all  should  be  combined  against  it,  or  it 
will  probably  ce^se  to  exist/^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  stronger  evidence 
than  the  conduct  of  Lord  Minto  and  the  go- 
vernment in  j^ngland  alSbrded^  upon  this  remark- 
able QQcaaion,  of  the  impracticability  of  main- 
taining, even  for  a  short  period,  any  system  of 
neutral  policy.  The  Governor-general^  in  bis  mi- 
nute^, adiVeriing  to  this  feet,  very  justly  observes~- 
^^  It  lias  not,  perhapSji  been  sufficiently  considered 
that  every  native  state  in  India  is  a  military  despo^ 
tism;  that  war  and  conquest  ajre  avowed  as  the 
&r0t  and  legitimate  pursuits  of  every  sov^ejgn  of 
dUe^  And  the  sole  source  of  glory  and  renown:  it 
ia  not,  therefore,  a  mere  conjecture  deduced  from 
tbe  natural  bias  of  the  human  mind,  and  test  of 
general  experience,  but  a  certain  conviction  founded 
on  avowed  principles  of  action  and  systematic  views, 

*  Under  date  December  Ist,  1600. 
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that^  among  military  atates  and  chiefs  of  India,  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  can  alone  be  boimded  by  the 
inability  to  prosecute  them* 

The  Pindarics,  who  had  long  existed  as  plun- 
derers, attached  to  the  Mahratta  armies,  rose 
rapidly  into  independent  power  at  this  period. 
The  obedience  they  paid  Sindia  or  Holkar,  was 
merely  nominal ;  while  acting  under  their  own 
chiefs,  they  spread  desolation  in  every  quarter, 
augmenting  their  numbers  by  those  whom  their 
successes  had  reduced  to  poverty  and  despair. 

The  advance  of  the  British  troops  under 'Colonel 
Close  into  Malwa  had  excited  great  alarm  amongst 
these  freebooters;  but  his  retreat  was  the  signal 
for  their  reassembling,  and  becoming  more  daring 
than  before.  They  overran  different  provinces  of 
the :  Rajah  of  Na^ore  and  burnt  one  quarter  of 
his  capital.  A  party  of  these  plunderers,  in  1813, 
violated  the  English  territory  by  an  irruption  into 
the  fertile  province  of  Mirzapore,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  off*  a  considerable  booty. 

The  Governor-general,  in  remarking  on  their  ex- 
cesses, as  combined  with  the  views  and  cotempo- 
raneous  operations  of  Ameer  Khan,  called  upon 
the  government  in  England  to  decide  whether  it 
was  *^  expedient  to  observe  a  strict*  neutrality 
amidst  those  scenes  of  disorder  and  outrage  which 
were  passing  under  our  eyes  in  the  north  of  Hin- 
dustan, or  whether  we  should  listen  to  the  calls  of 
suffiering  humanity,  and  interfere  for  the  protec- 
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ttbn  of  those  weak  and  defenceless  states  who  im* 
plore  our  assistance  to  deVver  them  from  the 
violence  and  oppression  of  an  ambitious  and  lawless 
upstart.** 

And  again,  in  a  secret  letter*  from  Bengal^  Lord 
Minto^  alluding  to  those  considerations  which 
made  him  anxious  to  form  an  alliance  with  tiie 
Rajah  of  Nagpore/thus  expresses  himself  regard- 
ing the  Pindarics.  **  The  situation  of  these'  free- 
booters on  the  frontier  of  the  dominions  of  Nag- 
pore,  in  the  vicinity  of  those  of  our  allies,  the 
Paishwah  and  the  Nizam,  and  at  no  very  remote 
distance  from  our  own  possessions;  their  aug- 
mented numbers,  improved  organization,  and  in- 
creased boldness,  arising  from  the  success  and 
impunity  with  which  their  depredations  have  been 
attended ;  the  powerfril  instrument  of  conquest  or 
devastation  which  they  present  to  the  hand  of  an 
ambitious  or  enterprising  chief,  or  a  foreign  in- 
vader ;  imd  a  variety  of  other  reflections,  which  are 
not  new  to  your  honourable  committee,  and  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  state  in  this  place,  all 
combined  to  render  the  adoption  of  an  extensive 
and  energetic  system  of  measures  for  their  sup- 
pression, a  matter  which  presses  with  increased 
urgency  on  our  attention,  and  will  become  an  early 
object  of  our  concern.  Such  a  system  requires  the 
most   mature  deUberation,    and    much    laborious 

^  Under  date  the  4th  of  February,  1S13. 
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corrangement  and  comblnatioD^  jpoikicai  and  mili- 
isajy  which  must  necessarily  defer  the  exeeution  of 
it.  It  would^  thewfore^  be  prematore  ta  enter  at 
the  present  moment  into  a  more  extended  coasi^ 
jieratibn  of  the  question,  and  the  subjept  ia  only 
alluded  to  here  aa  forming  a  ppwerful  aif;mDent  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  British  foree  on 
the  Nerbudda;.  a  meaaure  which  will  not  only 
afford  additional  means  of  intermediate  security  to 
our  allies  and  to  ourselves^  but  will  materially 
facilitate  the  execution  of  any  further  operations, 
whether  ofiensive  or  defensive,  which  it  may  be 
judged  advisable  to  undertake/' 

Though  Lord  Minto  was  moat  reluctant  to  in- 
volve the  government  in  a  measure  likdy  to  lead 
to  hostilities,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
authorities  in  England,  he  evinced,  oh  more  than 
one  occasion,  his  opinion,  that  attention  to  this  rule 
eeased,  whenever  the  honour  or  the  int^ests  of 
the  empire  of  which  he  had  charge  required  prompt 
action. 

Sir  George  Barlow  having  withdrawn  his  pro- 
.teotion  from  the  petty  chiefs  soutli  of  the  Sutlge, 
Runjeet  Singh,  Rajah  of  Lahore,  ever  on  the  watch  • 
to  extend  his  power,  had  twice  interposed,  in  their 
quarrels,  and  obliged  the  contending  parties  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  superior.  This  encroai^ 
ment  had  at  first  passed  unnoticed^  but  when  Lad 
Minto  found  that  he  acted  upon  a  systematic  plan 
of  extending  his  dominions,  and  in  contempt  of 
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the  Britbh  goTerament^  he  detennined  to  chtck  his 
futiire  progress ;  being  satisfied,  as  he  statdd  In 
Us  despatches*  to  the  government  in  England, 
that  it  was  a  safer  policy  to  protect  the  Seikh 
f^iefs  settled  to  the  south  of  the  Sutleje,  ihan  to 
albw  an  ambitious  prince,  whose  sole  object  was 
aggrandisement,  to  bring  his  territories  ib  contact 
Mrith  those  of  the  Company.  Upon  this  just  vifew 
of  the  subject,  our  supremacy  over  the  Seikh  chieft 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutleje  was  declared* 
A  strong  force  wajs  assembled  on  our  frontiers, 
whioh^  at  first,  created  both  surprise  and  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  appeared,  for  a 
moment,  riesolved  to  try  a  oontesf ;  but  reflection 
led  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  fort  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession. 

The  main  body  of  the  English  force  then  re^ 
turned  to  its  cantonments,  leaving  a  strong  detach* 
ment,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
\n  occupation  of  a  permanent  position  at  Lodiana, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutleje. 

In  the  deajmtohf  in  which  Lord  ^Minto  ie^ 
scribes  the  military  movements    that  gave  such 

*  Lord  Minto  addressed  a  long  and  able  letter,  under  date 
15th  December,.  1SQ8,  ta  the  secret  committee,  in  which  he 
described  the  iinpoUcy,  and  indeed  impracticability,  of  per« 
severing  in  the  course  of  policy  adopted  two  years  before  by 
liii^  predecessoi;»  vrithout  incurring,  in  a  ^ery  increased  degree^ 
those  very  hazards  and  embarrassmenis  which  this  neutral 
system  purposed  to  avoid. 
*  t  Letter  to  the  secret  committee,  dated  15th  April,  1809. 
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effect  to  the  negotiations  of  the  envoy  at  the  court 
of  Lahore^  his  lordship  expresses  his  ^opinion, 
that  Runjeet  Singh  had  alone  been  induced -to 
meditate  the  extension  of  his  dominion  over  the 
territories  between  the  Sutleje  and  the  Jnmna^ 
by  a  manifestation  of  our  intention  not  to  exercise 
those  rights  of  supremacy  over  the  southern  Seikhs 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Mahrattas.  '^  If,** 
he  states^  "  we  had  not  at  an  early  period  of-  time 
declared  the  Seikh  chiefs  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  our  control ;  if,  at  the  time  when  the  Rajah  pro- 
jected his  first  invasion  of  those  territories,  we  had 
declared  a  resolution  to  protect  them ;  or,  even  if 
we  had  attended  to  the  united  solicitations  of  the 
chiefs  of  those  territories,  about  the  middle  of  last 
year,  to  protect  them  against  a  second  projected 
invasion,  by  announcing  that  resolution,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  mere  declaration  of  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  Runjeet  Singh 
from  the  executipn  of  his  design :  it  could  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed,  that,  after  we  had  not  only 
declared  the  territories  in  question  to  be  under  our 
protection,  but  by  assembling  an  army,  had  mani^ 
fested  a  determination  to  carry  that  resolution  into 
effect,  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  would  resume  the 
prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes.** 

The  apprehensions  entertained  of  a  French 
invasion,  which  had  led  to  the  missions  to  the 
courts  of  Persia  and  Cabul,  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  a  deputation  to  Lahore ;  but  the 
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ignor^ce  of  Runjeet  Singh  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  comprehend  the  real  object  of  that  solici- 
tude whiph  we  evinced  at  this  period  to  obtain  his 
alliance.  It  is  also  probable,  that  this  prince  to- 
tally misunderstood^  the  motives  which  induced 
us  to  disown  the  power  we  had  attained^  and  not 
only  to  cast  off  willing  •  dependants  upon  our 
govemi^ent,  but  to  look  on  and  see  them  rendered 
subject  to  another  state.  Such  erroneous  inipres- 
sions  must^  in  a  very  short  period^  have  precipi- 
tated a  contest  with,  the  Rajah  of  Lahore^  which 
probably  would  have  terminated  in  the  overthrow 
gf  that  chief;  and  the  establishment  of  our  in« 
fltlence^  if  not  our  power^  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  But  these  results  were  avoided  by  the 
^ise  and  decided  measures  of  Lord  Minto^  which^ 
by  restoring  our  protection  to  the  chiefs  south  of 
the  Sutleje^  gave  peace  and  security  to  all. the 
territories  between  that  river  and  the  Jumna^  and 
placed  Runjeet  Singh  in  his  proper  relation  to  the 
British  government^  with  which  he  concluded  a 
treaty^  stipulating,  on  our  part^  that  we  should  not 
interfere  with  his  territories  or  subjects,  and  on  his, 
that  he  should  never  maintain  a  greater  body  of 
troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutleje,  than  was 
actually  necessary  for  the  internal  management  of 
his  districts  in  that  quarter. 

Some  fear  was  entertained  lest  the  advanced 
position  of  our  force  at  Lodiana  should  excite  the 
jciilousy  aud  alarm  of  Runjeet  Singh ;  but  if  that 
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was  the  impression  on  its  first  establishment,  it 
Ti^as  immediately  removed,  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  force  pnt  in  motion  being  withdrawn;  and 
confidence  took  place  of  all  other  feelings  in  his 
mind,  when  lie  saw  that  the  English  goremmentj 
though  neither  deficient  iti  power  no^  spirit,  re^ 
fhtilied  from  further  action  the  moment  its  ^h>^ 
fessed  objects  were  aceomplished.- 

A  mission  froth  the  emperor  Napoleon  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Persia  in  1808,  with  the  declared 
intention  of  establishing  a  connexi<Hi  which  might 
facilitate  his  views  of  attacking  the  English  in 
India.    Ubis  credited  considerable  alarm,  and  led  * 
the  Governor-general  to  deten&ine  n^on  imme* 
diately  sending  an  officer  of  rank  to  Persia,  vested 
with  fuU  powers,    to   counteract  the  designs  of  | 
our  eliemies,    whatever  these    might   be«      This 
measure  was  interrupted  in  its  progress  by  the 
government  of  England  having  sent  an  envoy  with  i 
credentials  from  the  throne,  and  instructions  from  L 
I  the   secret  committee,    to  accomplish  the   same 
I  objects.      The  ■  representative  of   the  Governor- 
general  proceeded  to  Aboushir ;  but  on  the  King 
of  Persia  refiisitg  him  leave  to  advance  to  Tehran^ 
and  insisting  on  his   negotiating  with   his   son, 
the  Viceroy  of  Shira!i^  he  declined  going  any  fur- 
ther, as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  English 
nation  that   its  representative   sholild  treat  with 
a  prince  at  a  provincial  capital,  while  the  French 
ambassador,  who  had  been*  received  in  direct  vio- 
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laftion  of  an  existihg  treaty^  enjoyed  the  distinct 
tioii  of  residing  at  conrt^  and  carrying  on  his 
tiegotiatioBS  with  thift  king*  These  reasons,  and 
inahy  others,  for  liot  complying  with  his  majes-» 
t/s  desire^  wefe  imhodied  in  a  memorial  and  sent 
to  TebflA^  but  producing  no  effect^  the  repre- 
setttativ^  of  the  snpreme  gorvernment  sailed  fot 
Calcutta*  On  his  arrival  there,  brderji  were  giyfett 
t<i  prc^at^  An  expedition^  which  was  meant  to 
occupy  an  island  in  the  gulph;  and,  as  the  early 
failure  of  the  promises  of  the  French  was  antici- 
pated, there  existed  no  doubt  that  the  Persian 
gorernment  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  asking  that  friendship  which  it  had  slighted;  and, 
tmtil  it  should  be  ip  this  temper,  it  was  concluded 
the  alliance  would  never  take  a  shape  that  merited 
Confidence  or  promised  benefit.  But  a  different 
Tiew  of  these  subjects  was  taken  by  the  envoy 
accredited  by  the  crown,  who,  after  he  had  gone  to 
Per«la,  in  consequence  of  a  latitude  the  Governor- 
general  had  given  him,  refused  all  further  attention 
to  orders  from  India,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
court  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  th^ 
commands  of  the  supreme  government.  TTie 
l&nticipated  failure  of  the  French  to  fulfil  theii' 
extravagant  promises,  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
military  preparations  in  India,  and  the  cupidity  of 
the  Persian  court,  which  had  been  strongly  excited, 
preiKUted  any  difficulty  to  his  advance.  On  his  ar-^ 
rival  he  immediately  conchided  a  treaty,  by  which  it 
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was  agreed  that  a  subsidy*  should  be  paid  to 
the  Persian  government  as  long  as  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Russians^  on  the  condition  of  giving 
their  aid  to  repel  any  attempt  of  the  French; 
or^  in  other  words,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  en* 
gagements  which  they  had  contracted  ten  years 
before.  The  Governor-general  protested  in  the 
strongest  manner  against  all  these  proceedings; 
,  and  though  the  force  that  had  been  prepared  was 
i<  countermanded,  in  consequence  of  news  reaching 
India  of  Buonaparte  being  involved  in  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  not  likely  to  prosecute  his  designs  in 
the  East,  the  representative  of  the  Company  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  Tehran,  to  redeem  the 
Indian  government  from  the  degradation  to  which 
It  had  been  exposed. 

Omitting  all  remark  on  the  large  expenditure  of 
money,  and  the  loss  of  local  influence  and  character 
produced  by  these  proceedings,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
though  the  English  envoy  who  visited  Persia  in 
1800  had  strongly  stated  the  necessity  of  credentials 
from  the  throne  to  add  to  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  any  subsequent  mission,  it  never  had  been  con- 
templated that  the  conferring  of  such  distinction 
upon  the  person  employed  would  lead  to  his  being 

*  The  subsidy  was  settled  to  be  120,000  tomans  (about 
100,000/.)  per  annum;  a  supply  of  10,000  stand  of  arms; 
20  field*pieces,,  ^complete ;  and  such  numbers  as  could  be 
spared  of  artillerymen  and  officers,  to  instruct  the  Persian 
army.    This  treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  1809. 
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placed  under  any  authority  except  that  of  the  Indian 
government,  which,  as  was  obvious,  must  be  the 
only  competent  judge  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
form  and  maintain  an  alliance  that  could  have  little 
consequence  to  Great  Britain  but  as  connected 
with  its  eastern  territories.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
represented,  that  to  transfer  the  management  of  our 
political  relations  with  Persia  from  India  to  England, 
and  to  employ  an  agent  in  that  country,  independent 
of  the  supreme  government,  was  to  embarrass  the 
exercise  of  that  great  power  which  the  law  had 
vested  in  the  Governor-general,  and  to  take  from 
him  the  means  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
extensive  empire  committed  to  his  charge,  and  for 
the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  which  he  alone  was 
responsible, 

"  It  cannot  be  necessary/*  Lord  Minto  observes*, 
f  ^  to  enter  into  any  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
monstrating  the  inconsistency  of  our  being  charged 
with  the  defence  and  security  of  India  against  the 
dangers  in  which  the  mission  to  Persia  originated^ 
without  possessing  power  to  direct  the  negotiation 
with  that  court,  or  to.  control  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  deputed  there ;  without  being  at  liberty  to 
determine  the  point  of  time  at  which  such  negotia- 
tion should  be  undertaken;  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  prosecution  of  it  is  compatible  with  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  government  committed 

*  In  Letter  to  the  Secret  Gommittee. 
Vol.  f .  8  E 
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to  cftA  thsLVge^  or  to  limit  or  extend  tHe  eiigage- 
ment  i^or  the  execution  of  which  we  are  exdosiTelj 
responsible. 

'^  A  state  of  aflail^  may  readily  be  supposed, 
Which  wonld  render  the  prosecution  of  a  mission 
to  iPeMia,  on  the  part  of  the  British  power,  ntterlj 
Hilbversive  of  the  dearer  interests  of  this  country. 
In  ^xLth  a  cade,  it  cannot  be  contended  tbat  the 
appointment  of  a  minister,  accredited  to  the  court 
bf  Persia  by  the  authorities  in  England,  under  the 
contemplation  of  a  diflFerent  condition  of  afiairs^ 
should  supersede  a  discretionary  power^  on  the  part 
bf  the  local  government,  to  require  him  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  funjDtions,  or  that 
a  minister  so  appointed,  proceeding  without  the 
authority  of  this  government,  or  in  direct  oppcK 
sition  to  it,  is  empowered  by  his  commission  to 
pledge  its  faith  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
measured,  not  only  unsanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment on  l^hich  the  execution  of  those  measuies 
must  depend,  but  expressly  declared  tb  be  incom- 
patible with  its  honour  and  its  interest.  Tht 
assumption  of  such  a  power  is  an  assumption  of 
the  authority  of  the  government  bf  thift  country, 
Hot  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  functions  dele- 
gated by  the  crown  to  its  accredited  envoy.  It  h 
the  assumption  of  a  power  which  the  throne  itself 
never  claimed  i  and  it  is  a  direct  opposition,  not 
only  to  the  spirit,  but  to  the  very  letter  of  his 
majesty^s  commands.'' 
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Lord  Minto  when  describitig  the  grounds,  qv 
which  the  supreme  govenuBent  of  India  had 
carried  on  the  oonneKiqn  with  Persia^  previous  ip 
the  asauBiption  of  powen  ibdependeni  of  its 
authority  by  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  liing, 
-ob^ervesy  "  by  the  laws  which  have  been  framed 
fer  the  management  of  the  honourable  Coi^pany'^ 
afllairB^  the  local  government  of  this  country  is 
vested  with  tibd  power  attadbed  to  sovereignty*  It 
is  einpowered  to  administei*  civil  and  criminal  jds-- 
tiee^  to  levy  ws^,  and  to  conclude  peace*  It  ifi 
equsdly  essential  to  the  preservation  of  this  valu^ 
able  branch  of  the  British  empire^  tlmt  the  states 
of  Asia,  should  consider  the  British  establishme«t 
in  India  in  the  light  of  a  sovereign  state^  as  thait 
the  government  should  tetually  exercise  the  powers 
annexed  to  it. 

^  In  this  character^  the  Company's  government 
has  legitimately  negotiated^  by  means  of  ambassa-- 
dOTs^   and  ccmduded    treaties  with  the  state  qf 
Plsrsia  on  a  footing  of  equality.    In  this  character^ 
the  state  of  Persia  has  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  British  government  in  India  as  Vesl€4 
with  absolute  authority  to  employ  its  resourees  as  in 
aid  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  an  ally^  or  to  direct 
its  power  against  him  as  an  e«iemy«    It  is  in  this 
character  alone  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain those  manifestations  of  respect^  that  r^ard  to 
the  claims  of  dignity^  which^  amongst  all  nations,  ^f 
the  World,  but  in  a. special  degree  among  Asiatic 
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States^  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  real 
power  in  the  scale  of  political  interest.  This  ac- 
knowledged character,  as  it  constituted  the  basis, 
so  it  must  form  the  cement  of  our  external  rela-< 
tions ;  to  depreciate,  therefore,  that  estimation  of 
the  power,  and  the  dignity  of  the  British  goyem- 
ment  in  India,  which,  under  a  just  sense  of  its  im- 
portance, we  have  hitherto  successfully  laboured  to 
preserve  among  surrounding  states,  is  to  fix  upon 
.the  British  government  the  stigma  of  deceit,  to 
afiect  the  reputation  of  our  public  faith,  and  tp  ex- 
pose as  much  of  the  danger  arising  from  a  real  loss 
of  power  and  authority,  by  diminishing  that  awe 
and  respect  with  which  this  government  has 
hitherto  been  contemplated,  and  on  which  the 
tranquillity  and  security  of  the  British  dominion  in 
India  materially  dqiend.** 

All  these  general  arguments,  and  many  others 
whidi  more  particularly  applied  to  the  case  in 
question,  were  strongly  stated  by  Lord  Miqto  in 
despatches  to  the  government  at  home,  but  without 
avail.  A  course  was  persevered  in,  which  led  many 
of  the  Persians  to  believe  that  an  actual  difference 
of  interests,  as  well  as  of  name,  subsisted  between 
the  government  of  the  king  of  England,  and  that 
ofthe£ast  India  Company;  and  even  those  few 
who  were  better  informed  were  not  anxious  to 
correct  an  error  which  afforded  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  personal  interest,  while  it  formed  a 
pvetext  for  intrigues,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
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feed  the  vanity  and  avarice  of  a  proud  and  venal 
court. 

The  same  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had 
caused  these  missions  to  Persia,  suggested  one  to 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Cahul;  and  though  Shuja- 
uI-Mulk)  with  whom  an  alliance  was  concluded, 
soon  afterwards  lost  the  throne,  and  became  a 
fugitive,  dependant  on  the  generosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  no  embassy  ever  better  repaid 
the  cost  which  was  incurred,  or  more  fully  justified 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  by  whom  it  was 
sent.  Before  this  mission,  we  were  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  country  of  Afghanistan,  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  actual  condition  of  its  rulers  and 
chie& ;  a  knowledge  of  which  was  quite  essdntial 
as  the  ground  of  every  future  measure  relative  to 
the  most  viilnerable  part  of  our  eastern  empire* 
This  knowledge,  through  the  zeal  and  talent  of  the 
distinguished  officer*  employed,  on  this  occasion. 
Was  obtained  in  a  degree  which  must  have  far  ex- 
ceeded every  expectation  that  government  could 
have  formed.  Nor  was  this  the  sole  benefit;  a 
proud  and  ignorant  race  of  men  were  taught,  by 
their  communication  and  intercourse  with  this 
mission,  to  understand,  and  to  appreciate,  the 
character  of  Englishmen,  and  the  nature  of  the 
government  which  we  have  established  in  India* 
The  importance  of  such  impressions  is  above  cal* 

^  Hie  HoDOttrable  Mr.  Elphiostoiie,  now  Oovemw  of  Bombay. 
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iubtlosi.  It  iwi  pi)ly  be  eatiniated  by.  men  who 
know,  from  experience,  the  character  of  the  bio- 
^yds  hy  whiQh  bfMrbaSrow  ts^ons  ar6  impelled^  or 
leatrainM  from  action. 

The  Ghoorkas^  a  Wfqrlike  fs^^  of  moontame^rs, 
who  possess  the  goTenHaaeat  of  Nepaul^  com- 
mittedy  duribg  the  adminiertratioH  of  Lord  Mioto, 
some  dq>redatioa3  on  the  provincea  of  Gorrack- 
pore  and  Sanm«  Th^se  e^Qesses  serae^  at  first, 
to  have  been  considered  more  as  the  iilregukr  and 
mpremeditated  acts  of  individual  officers  on  the 
fitmtieri  than  {ts  evincing  ainy  hostility  in  the  be- 
tioh ;  but  their  freqt^e^y^  and  increased  boldness, 
tfocm  gave  them  another  shape,  and  conqpeUed 
Lord  Minto  to  address  the  Rigah  of  Nepaul  in 
Tery  decided  language.  ^^  I  cannot  beUeve,**  hia 
Wrdship  observes*,  ^^  that  while  an  amicaUc  in- 
qiliry  into  diluted  points  concerning  lands  is 
going  on  in  the  district  of  Gorruckpor e,  die  im- 
provoked  and  unpardonable  outrage  just  described 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  a4ioining  district  can 
hsLve  the  sanction  of  yonr  government ;  cm  the  c<m* 
trary,  I  am  coavineed  it  will  excite  yonr  severe 
di^^leastire.  It  is  impossiUe  for  me,  however,  to 
msSfex  it  to  pass,  without  bringing  it  distiacdy  to 
yomr  ttotiee,  and  calling  on  you  to  disavow  and 
pohidii  the  perp^rators  of  this  act,  and  to  cause 
the  people  who  have  been  fordbiy  carried  away 

'   .«IiialsiteriakiBi»dbt^d4lbJtme,lsia. 
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to  be  relfi%B^,  mi  t^Q  plundered  pteip^rtf  tQ  ht 
restored :  complaints  have  also,  reached  nae  pf  en- 
xrrQafihHle^t8  cmtmitted  by  your  sul^ects  in  the 
district  of  Ti^l^oot^  which  cannot  be  penoittod  t^ 
cioptinife. 

'^  If  redress  is  not  afforded^  apd  similar  pror 
ceedings  in  future  not  prevented^'  the  British 
^l»yerii0ient  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  tp  its 
own  menns  of  seewing  the  rights  and  property  of 
it$  wbjects^  without  any  reference  to  your  goyerur 
ment.  But  I  will  not  relinquish  the  hope  that 
your  immediate  compliance  with  the  requisition 
contained  in  this  letter^  and  a  strict  c^Hitrol  over 
your  officers  and  subjects  in  future^  will  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  cirenmstances^  which  cannpt  &il 
to  render  nugatory  any  attempt  to  ^ust  the  disr 
puted  points  by  amiicable  inquiry  and  discusfion^ 
.and  to  produce  consequences  which  it  nmst  be  the 
wish  of  the  goyemn^ent  to  avoid,*" 

The  character  of  this  document  fully  shews  that^ 
while  Lord  Minto  was  disposed  to  niake  eyery 
e^qrt  |o  conciliate  the  state  of  Nepauli  and  to  ror 
claim  it  to  a  more  amicable  course^  he  wai^  quite 
semuble  ef  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  other, 
measures^  should  our  ioaoderatiim  be  misund^^ 
atood>  and  our  forbearance  have  no  tffecif  except 
to  increase  aggression.  But  he  left  India  so  soon 
f^Sta  this  occurrence  that  the  duty  devolved  upon 
bis  successor  of  checking  the  encroachments  of 
tUfl  pTOBd  and  warlike  people>  and  of  nndicattngi 
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by  their  punishiDent^  the  insulted  honour  of  the 
British  government. 

No  material  change  occurred  during  the  admi'- 
nistration  of  Lord  Minto,  in  any  of  the  minor  or 
more  dependant  governments,  except  at  Tiuvan- 
core;  where  the  ambition  and  treachery  of  the 
Dewan  compelled  government  to  empToy  a  strong 
military  force  to  maintain  its  authority.  This  mea- 
sure was  attended  witii  such  success  as  placed  the 
future  peace  of  the  principality  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  it  had  rested  before. 

In  Bundelcund,  as  in  all  countries  which  have  been 
long  under  the  loose  rule  of  a  weak  native  govern- 
ment, vigorous  measures  became  necessary  to  re- 
duce some  turbulent  chiefs,  who,  confident  in  their 
strong  holds,  and  in  the  attachment  of  their  fol- 
lowers, continued  to  resist  the  authority  of  the 
state  to  which  they  had  become  subject.  The  mi- 
litary operations  against  these  freebooters  were  com- 
pletely successful ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  cele- 
brated forts  of  Adjeghur  and  Callinjur  established 
a  tranquillity  in  Bundelcund  beyond  what  that 
country  had  known  for  a  century.  To  secure  the 
continuance  of  peace  in  this  valuable  possession,  it 
became  necessary  to  extend  the  protection  of  the 
British  government  in  a  very  decided  manner  to  its 
Rajahs  or  petty  princes ;  and  the  happy  effects  of 
this  policy  were  soon  apparent,  in  the  increasing 
order  and  prosperity  of  these  countries.  But  while 
encouragement  and  protection  Were  afforded  to  those 
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who  merited  it  by  their  good  conduct,  the  prince 
of  Rewa  was  pupi^ed  for  the  countenance  he  had 
given  to  the  Pindaries,  in  the  incursion  they  mad^ 
into  the  province  of  Morzapore,  in  1812 ;  and  th6 
Rajah  of  Machery,  who,  taking  advantage  of  th^ 
distractions  of  the  country  of  Jypore,  had  seized 
upon  one  of  the  small  forts  of  that  principality, 
was  not  only  obliged  to  restore  it,  but  to  pay  th6 
expdise  of  the  troops  which  his  conduct  had 
forced  us  to  assemble.  These  acts  of  consideration 
and  vigour  preserved  the  smaller  dependencies  of 
the  state  in  good  temper,  and  due  subordination. 

The  territories  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude  continued 
subject  to  petty  revolts  of  refractory  Z^mindars^  to 
subdue  whom  into  obedience,  his  highness  had  no 
efficient  means  but  the  aid  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  character  of  which  often  suftered  frotik 
the  cause  in  which  its  troops  were  employed. 
Lord  Minto,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil,  in- 
structed the  resident  at  Lucknow  to  propose  a 
plan  to  the  Vizier  for  establishing  regular  courts 
of  judicature  within  his  dominions,  expecting  by 
this  and  other  institutions  to  ameliorate  the  whole 
system  of  his  government.  His  highness  at  first 
assented  to  this  proposition ;  but  before  any  mea^ 
sures  could  be  adopted  to  give  it  effect,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  resolution,  declaring  he  would  never 
adopt  the  plan,  unless  every  subject  of  doubt  and 
a^rehension  regarding  its  operation  should  be  re- 
moved from  his  mind.  The  resident,  after  some  se- ' 
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¥ere  commenta  on  the  evasive  and  msiijcne  conduct 
f)f  the  VUier,  recommended*  %^  fina  aod  decided 
refusal  pf  the  future  assistance  of  our  troops  to  sup- 
port the  proceedings  of  the  Aumils,  or  coerce  the  de« 
i^ultiiig  Zemiudars/  as  a  means  which  must  of  ne* 
cecity  have  the  desired  ^ect  of  obliging  him  to 
assent  to  the  proposed  measure ;  and  in  anticipalioo 
of  this  course  being  pursued,  he  informed  the  Viiier 
^^  that  the  foture^  support. or  assistance  of  a  siagle 
soldier  of  the  British  army  to  the  present  bandtul 
system^  orito  any  of  its  instruments  in  the  persons 
of  his  excellency's  Aiimils,  was  entirely  out  of  ti^ 
qiiesti<m/' 

The  supreme  government,  though  disappointed 
at  ti^  result  of  the  negotiation,  did  not  consider 
itself  at  liberty  to  follow  up  the  comrse  which  the 
resident  had  recommended,  and  in  fact  commenced. 
Jin  a  Tery  able  despatch :[!  from  the  chief  secretary 
to  that  (^cer,  the  considerations  of  fieuth  and  policy 
by  which  the  government  deemed  itsdf  restrained 
fy^m.  such  a  course  are  very  fully  stated.  The 
abuses  of  the  Vi«ier*s  administration,  and  the  sup- 
port we  gave  it  had,  it  was  stated,  conferred  on  the 
^English  a  right  to  demand  a  refom  of  the  systma, 
and  to  bring  forward  the  strongest  ai^|umenta  it 
could  to  affect  its  aceomplishmwt;   but  the  resi** 

*  Vide  Captain  Baillle's  letter,  28tli  June,  1811.  Oude 
Ptipem,  p.  SS. 

t  Vide  Oade  Papas,  p.  M8. 

t  Vidfi  lettor  to Captaia 9aiUl^.  . QmLtVi^vh F-  ^^ 
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iebt  WHS  mfprm^d  that  bis  diBfdftmtioBa  to  1^ 
Vizier,  "  intimating  a  positive  reaphitiaii  qa  tim 
pATt  0f  govemm^tto  rtftwffc,  hereMter,  thu  «ld  of 
its  iTMps  in  the  suppresaioii  of  4l3pr4^i8  to  Ms  &3(fT 
eeUeocy^s  f^uEtry,**  had  eiKceeded  the  intenticws  of 
the  Goyernoivgeneral  in  eouju^il  The  chief  s^cvfH 
tary  obsenres:*^ 

^  The  iBtrodiifition  of  ecMOfipiilsory  nveas^res^  m 
they  are  above  explained,  woidd  entirely  cbAng(» 
the  gvoimd  of  the  negotiation.  It  voold  brii^g 
into  immediate  question  the  continoiMce  or  diasa^ 
hitictt  of  the  relatioas  between  the  two  states*  a^ 
established  by  treaty ;  for  if  a  demand  be  made  by 
one  of  two  contracting  parties  on  the  other^  tm  the 
basis  of  a  specific  artide  of  treaty,  accoanpafued  by 
a  dedaved  resoluticm  not  to  fiilfil  a  positive  and 
fendamental  stipnlaticm  of  the  same  treaty,  in  t}k^ 
event  of  a  rejection  or  eraaion  of  such  demand^ 
and  that  resolution  be  carried  into  effect,  the  system 
of  connexion  established  by  the  mntoal  engag&t 
nienta  of  the  parties  ceases  to  exist. 

^  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  consequences  of 
such  a^  state  of  things  between  the  govenunent  an4 
that  of  the  Vizier ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe^  that 
the  menace  of  refusing  the  aid  of  our  troops  f^r  tbft 
sn^f^ivessifm  of  disorders  within  his  exoeUenoy'a 
deninions  must,  in  the  end,  be  nugatory,  since 
this  government  would  be  compelled  by  cansidera-f 
lions  connected  with  its  own  most  importaiBt  in? 
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terests  to  interpose  its  military   power  for  tlie 
restoration  of  tranquillity. 

^'  But  situated  as  the  dominions  of  the  Com-^ 
pany  and  the  Vizier  relatively  are^  the  state  of 
afiairs  implied  in  a  dissolution  of  the  treaty  could 
not  be  49nffered  to  r«iain  even  for  a  day^  Hie 
compact  must  be  renewed  either  in  the  same  of 
another  form^  and  the  course  of  transactions  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  d^ree  of 
control  over  the  Vizier^s  reserved  dominions^  in« 
compatible  with  the  obligations  which  formed  the 
price  of  his  excellency's  extended  cessions  in  the 
year  1801. 

^^  The  belief  that  the  Vizier  would  be  induced 
by  the  menace  alone  to  accede  to  our  views^  fur* 
nishes  no  argument  in  reply  to  the  preceding  bb* 
servations^  since  it  is  inconsistent  with  unalterable 
principles  to  menace  a  measure,  of  which  consider* 
ations  either  of  expediency  or  of  justice  would 
preclude  the  adoption.'' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  wisdom  which^ 
under  the  circumstances  described,  refirained  from 
pressing  to  completion  a  plan  to  which  the  prince 
of  the  country  we  desired  to  reform  was  so  repug«> 
nant ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  a  different  course 
had  been  piu^sued,  our  efforts  at  improvement  would 
either  have  be^i  nugatory,  or  we  must  Jiave  sup* 
ported  them  by  such  a  minute  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  country,  as  would  soon -have 
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destroyed  all  that  remains  to  this  prince  of  inde- 
pendent action. 

The  situation  of  the  British  resident  at  LucknoW| 
as  the  representative  of  the  superior  and  controlling 
state,  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Whil^ 
his  primary  duty  is  to  give  every  support  to  the 
prince  at  whose  court  he  resides,   it  is  essential 
that  be  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
internal  state  of  the  administration  of  the  country, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  give  such  information  as 
will  enable  government  to  offer  advice  or  remon- 
strance (which  it  is  entitled  by  treaty  to  do)  when 
any  mismdnagement  in  the  Vizier*s  reserved  domi- 
nions shall  be  likely  to  have  consequences  injurious 
to   its  interests.     Upon   the  mode   in   which  he 
performs  this  important  branch  of  his  duty,  the 
temper  of  the  two  states  will  materially  depend* 
The  sources,  from  which  he  draws  his  information, 
are  not  likely  to  be  impartial.     He  will  be  assailed 
with  the  complaints  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
discontented  and  disaffected.     These  will  naturally 
exaggerate  the  errors  and  crimes  of  their  ruler  and 
his  ministers,  and  the  effects  of  despotic  power 
will  appear  the  stronger,  from  the  near  observation 
of  the  opposite  administration   in   the  adjoining 
provinces  of  the  English  government.     But  let  it 
be  recollected,  that  the  system  established  for  the 
latter  is  not  without  faults  and  disadvantages ;  and 
some  of  these  are  of  a  character  which,  from  the 
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natnte  of  our  power,  are  almost  beyond  remedy. 
This  fact  ought  to  make  us  tolerant  to  the  defects 
and  abuses  inherent  in  native  states,  the  existence 
of  which  it  is  our  policy  to  preserve  as  long  as 
possible,  even  when  not  pledged,  as  we  are  to  tbe 
Viszifer  of  Oude,  by  the  feith  of  treaties. 

Shah  Allum,  the  nominal  emperor  of  Delhi, 
died  in  1806,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Akbur 
Shah,  who  made  some  weak  attempts  to  increase 
his  influence  and  power.  These  were  properly 
resisted,  but  at  the  same  .time  the  pledge  given  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  to  increase  the  allowance  of  the 
imperial  family  when  the  revenue  of  the  country 
improved,  was  redeemed  by  an  act  of  politic  libe- 
rality. An  augmentation  of  ten  thousand  rupees 
pejr  tnensem  was  appropriated  for  the  support  o( 
the  new  temperor's  eldest  son,  when  he  was  declared 
heir-apparent ;  (which  he  was  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  father,  who  desired  to  elevate  his  third  son 
to  that  dignity.) 

The  proposed  change  in  our  relations  to  the 
Mahratta  government  of  Baroda  gave  rise  to  a 
discussion  regarding  the  policy  of  preserving,  or 
rather  restoring,  the  balance  of  power  in  India^ 
which  was  considered  as  destroyed  by  our  terri- 
torial acquisitions.  The  agitation  of  this  question 
led  Lord  Minto  to  give  his  opinion  very  fully  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  facts,  the  arguments,  and  the 
conclusions,  which  are  stated  in  his  despatch  to  the 
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secret  committee  *,  demand  bur  pafticulai^  attenticm, 
as  proceeding  from  a  statesman  whose  avbWed 
Opinions^  when  one  of  the  managers  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  conduct  the  impeach^ 
mfeiit  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  as  his  recorded  sett* 
timents,  when  president  of  the  Board  of  €onttt>l^ 
were  adverse  to  any  interference  with  the  internal 
iaffairs  of  the  native  States  of  India.  It  would^  iti* 
deed,  appear  impossible  to  bring  forward  a  stronger 
proof  than  this  document  affords^  to  shew  that  ne* 
tessity  under  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  pre* 
decessors  acted ;  nor  can  we  more  ably  refute  the 
theories,  grounded  on  imaginary  premises,  which 
hate  misled  so  many  with  regard  to  the  true  natul^ 
of  our  political  career  in  India,  than  by  the  follow* 
ing.  extract  from  that  able  letter  :— 

*'  As  an  abstract  proposition,*'  Lord  Minto  ob- 
serves, ^'  all  opinions  will  agree  that  a  balance  of 
the  power  of  states  united  in  political  or  commercial 
intercourse,  affords  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  security 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  against  the  pro* 
jects  of  ambition  or  the  ruinous  effects  of  reciprocal 
enmity.  But  a  balance  of  power,  to  be  efficient, 
totist  be  formed  on  principles  of  convention  such 
as  those  under  which  it  subsisted  on  the  continent 
of  EuroJ)e  before  the  French  revolution.  It  must 
arise  out  of  a  consentaneous  submission  to  a  system 
of  public  kw,  and  a  recognition  of  reciprocal  rights 

•  Under  date,  14th  Aprils  18 10.    . 
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as  they  respect  the  several  states  individually,  and 
of  reciprocal  duties  as  they  relate  to  the  imposition 
of  restraints  on  their  own  ambition^  or  on  the  am- 
bition of  their  neighbours.     It  must  be  founded  at 
least  on  a  dedared  renunciation  of  views  of  con- 
quest,  as  a  principle  of  government,  and  it  must 
operate  by  the  apprehended,  and,  as  the  occasion 
may  require,  by  the  actual  association  of  several 
states  to  resist  the  endeavours  which  any  one  stale 
may  employ  to  aggrandize  its  power  at  the  expoise 
of  another.     At  no  period  of  the  history  of  India 
do  we  recognise  the  existence  of  any  such  system 
of  federation  or  balance  of  the  power  of  states^  nor 
indeed  is  it  compatible  with  the  character,  princi- 
ples, or  constitution  of  the  states  which  have  beat 
established  on  the  continent  of  India.   With  them, 
war,  rapine,  and  conquest,  constitute  an  avowed 
principle  of  action,  a  just  and  legitimate  pursuit, 
and  the  chief  source  of  public  glory,  sanctioned  and 
even  recommended  by  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
and  prosecuted  without  the  semblance  or  pretext  of 
justice,  with  a  savage  disregard  of  every  obUgation 
of  humanity  and  public  faith,  and  restrained  alone 
\}y  the  power  of  resistance.     Under  the  successfiol 
impulse  of  these  principles  the  vast  empire  of  die 
Mahomedans  was  established  over  more  than  the 
continent  of  India.     On  its  ruins  arose  the  power 
of  the  Mahratta  states,  which  subsequently  branched 
out  into  a  confederation  of  chiefs,  professedly  di- 
rected to  objects  of  conquest  and  universal  exaction. 
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the  fruits  of  wluch^  by  regular  convention^  were  to 
be  decided  in  specific  proportions.    The  same  views 
and  principles  animated  and  extended  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Hyder  Ali  and  his  successor.   The  checks 
which  the  Mahrattas  and  the  rulers  of  Mysore 
occasionally  received  from  the  power  of  the  Nizam^ 
and  from  different  combinations  among  these  three 
states^  were  the  result^  not  of  a  pre-established  fede- 
ration and  balance  of  power,  but  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  system  of  conquest,  violence,  and  usurpation. 
The  eflbrts  of  the  contending  parties  were  directed, 
not  to  the  just  limitation,  but  to  the  subversion  of 
each  other's  power,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
own ;  and  it  is  imnecessary  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  specific  facts,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate 
the  self-evident  proposition,   that  the  permanent 
existence  of  a  balance  of  power  is  incompatible 
with  reciprocal  views  of  conquest  and  ambition. 
We  have  referred  the  period  of  time  when  it  is 
said  that  a  balance  of  power  existed  in  India,  and 
that  it  was  becoming  daily  understood,  to  that 
which  immediately  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  state  of  Hyderabad  in 
the  year  1800 ;  because,  from  that  date  must  be 
considered  to  have  commenced   that  system   of 
supposed  oppressive  connexion  to  which,  and  to 
its  consequences,  are  ascribed  the  evils  so  feelingly 
deplored.     At  that  time  we  discern  no  traces  of  a 
balance  of  the  power  of  states.     Five  years  before, 
the  dominion  of  the  Nizam  had  been  laid  at  the 
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feet  of  the  Mahrattas,  anil  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  their  lenity  by  enormous  sacrifices. 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded  by  the 
tro<^^  and  his  government  insulted  and  menaced 
by  the  power  of  Sindia,  and  he  continued  in  this 
degraded  state  of  d^pendam^e  and  control  until 
relieved  by  the  complete  consolidation  of  the 
general  defensive  alliance  concluded  with  the  Bri- 
tish government.  The  Mahratta  power  extended^ 
in  the  North  of  Hindustan^  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  Jumna,  and  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Indus ;  in 
the  North  and  Souths  from  Sirhind  to  the  Ner- 
bodda ;  to  the  East  and  West,  from  Bundelcund 
to  Guxerat.  In  the  Deckan,  it  extended  from  the 
Ni^budda^  on  one  side  of  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
to  the  confines  of  Mysore ;  and^  on  the  other,  to 
the  northern  Circars.  The  several  Rs^oot  states, 
and  the  various  petty  chiefships  interspersed 
throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country^  unable  to 
expose,  yielded  their  c<H»tributions  to  the  pre^atoary 
armies  of  the  Mahrattas.  It  will  not  be  contended 
that  this  description  of  the  political  state  of  Hin- 
dustan and  the  Deekan  exhibits  any  features  of  a 
balance  of  power.  But  it  may>  perhaps^  be  alleged, 
that  this  enormous  extent  of  damimon,  though 
comprehended  under  the  general  denonunaticm  of 
the  Mahratta  empire,  and  imited  by  a  species  of 
confedetation^  consisted^  in  fact,  of  four  distinct 
powers  counterbalancing  each  other.  That  this 
bond  of  association  might  induce  them  to  protect 
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each  oth6r  from  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  power^ 
may  be  admitted;   but   it  involted  no  restmint 
against  their  own  projects  of  conquest  and  royalty^ 
nor  provided  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  <Mie 
to  control  or  absorb  the  power  of  another*    Ac^ 
cordingly^  at  the  period  alluded  to^  We  have  seen 
Sindia^  at  the  head  of  a  powerfol  army^  domineering 
over  the  state  of  Poonah;    at  another^  We  have 
seen  him  exacting  contributions  from  the  state  of 
Nagpore.    We  have  seen  him  contending  for  the 
supremacy  with  Holkar^  and  the  latter  nsurping 
the  gov^nment  of   Poonah^    and  expelling  the 
Paishwah  from  his  capital:   while,   in  the  midst 
of  this  collision^  they  were  all  ready  to  unite  in 
the  prosecution   of   foreign   conquest,    eagcsr  to 
extend  their  general  dominion,  but  careful  to  pro-* 
vide  for  their  separate  interests  by  a  division  of 
the  spoil.    We  are  at  a  Iom  to  discover,  in  this 
representation  of  facts>  any  improved  knowledge^ 
or  practical  application   of   the  principles   of   a 
balance  of  power  among  the  states  of  India.    But 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  to  maintain^  that  the 
power  of  the  Mahratta  state  was  counterbalanced 
by  that  of  the  British  govemment,  and  that  the 
former  was  withheld  by  a  dread  of  the  latter,  from 
prosecuting  against  it  any  hostile  designs.    Admit* 
ting  this  fact^  still  the  soHd  principles  of  a  balance 
of  power,  grounded  on  political  and  commercial 
intercourse,  are  not  to  b^  found  in  such  a  situation 
of  affairs.     Such  a  counterpoise  of  power  must 
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momentarily  be  subject  to  destruction^  when  tran- 
quillity and  self-defence  are  the  sole  objects  of  one 
party^  and  war  and  conquest  constitute  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  thie  other.     It  then  behoves  the 
former  to  combine  every  means  of  additional  secu- 
rity that  justice  may  warrant,  and  circumstances 
nkay  render  attainable.     We  shall  not  adduce^  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  that  spirit  of  insatiable 
conquest^  which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  native 
states  without  distinction,  the  various  efforts  which 
they  have  employed  to  subvert  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  since  the  period  of  its  establish- 
ments   The  existence  of  it  as  the  actuating  prin- 
ciple of  every  Indian  power  requires  no  demon- 
stration; and  we  found  upon  it  this  undeniable 
conclusion,  that  no  extent  of  concession,  or  ter- 
ritorial restitution  on  our  part,   would  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  any  real  and  effectual  balance 
of  power    in   India,  or  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
other  states,  when  the  means  of  aggrandizement 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands.    Your  honourable 
committee  has,  indeed,  justly  remarked,  in  your 
letter  of  the  30th  October,  1805,  '  that  to  recede 
^  is  often  more  hazardous  than  to  advance;'  adding^ 
'that  this  observation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
'  India,  where  there,  is  little  probability  that  con- 

*  cession  would  be  attributed  by  the  native  powers 

*  to  any  other  motives  than  weakness  and  fear/ 

^'  To  enter  more  amply  into  this  discussion  would 
require  a  laborious  review  of  transactions  and 
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events  during  a  long  course  of  years,  and  an  in- 
quiry into  the  views,  character,  disposition,  and 
relative  condition  of  the  present  states  of  India) 
the  necessity  of  which  is  superseded  both  by  the 
knowledge  which  your  honourable  committee  al- 
ready possesses  on  these  subjects,  and  by  the 
conviction  which  we  entertain,  that  no  argument 
can  be  requisite  to  demonstrate  how  vain  would  be 
the  expectation  of  augmenting  our  security  by 
diminishing  our  power  and  political  ascendency  oB 
the  continent  of  India.** 

Lord  Minto  had  been  compelled  to  visit  Madras^ 
in  1809,  in  consequence  of  the  height  to  which 
the  discontent  of  the  European  officers  at  that 
presidency  had  attained.  The  occasion  was  one 
which  required  all  his  firmness  and  moderation; 
and  the  whole  character  of  his  proceedings^  after 
his  arrival,  left  nothing  to  regret,  but  that  he  had 
hot  repaired  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  scene,  where 
his  presence  was  alone  wanting  to  allay  a  ferment 
threatening  the  state  with  incalculable  mischief. 
From  Madras  the  Govemor*general  proceeded  with 
a  large  military  force  to  the  conquest  of  Java* 
The  history  of  that  important  achievement  does 
not  belong  to  this  work,  ftirther  than  as  it  added 
to  the  general  strength  of  India,  and  increased  the 
personal  fiune  of  its  ruler.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  this  nobleman  to  state  that,  both  in  the 
expedition  against  Java  and  the  French  islands,  lie 
pcted  on  his  own  responsibility,  imd  displayed  a 
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prbmptnefls  and  energy  to  which  much  of  die 
Bucceas  of  these  important  enterprises  is  to  be 
iMcribed. 

In  1818,  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England,  where 
he  had  been  but  a  few  weeks,  when  a  sudden  ilfaiess 
terminated  the  useful  life  of  this  virtuous  and  dis* 
tinguished  public  servant.  His  loss  at  tiiat  junc- 
ture was  a  very  serious  misfortune,  for  no  one  was 
ever  more  calculated  to  succeed  in  impressing 
others  with  a  just  idea  of  the  true  condition  of  the 
Indian  empire,  or  to  give  wiser  counsel  on  every 
point  connected  with  its  fixture  government. 

The  administration  of  Lord  Miato  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  every  Governor-general  who 
preceded  him.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  such  clear  intellect,  and  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  science  of  government,  to  be 
long  in  India  without  being  satisfied  that  the  sys- 
tem of  neutral  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
could  not  be  persevered  in  without  the  hazard  of 
great  and  increasing  danger  to  the  state.  His  calm 
mind  saw,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantage  of  re- 
conciling the  authorities  in  England  to  the  measure 
^ieh  he  contemplated.  Hence,  he  ever  preferred 
delay,  where  he  thought  that  it  was  unaccompanied 
with  danger,  and  referred  to  the  administration  at 
home,  whom  he  urged,  by  every  argument  he  could 
use,  to  sanction  the  course  he  deemed  best  suited 
to  the  public  interests.  But  this  desire  to  con- 
ciliate, and  carry  his  superiors  along  with  him,  did 
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not  result  from  any  dread  of  responsibility ;  £ot 
wherever  the  exigency  of  the  case  required  a  de- 
parture from  this  general  rule,  he  was  prompt  and 
decided.  The  case  of  the  Bajah  of  Lahore  is  a 
striking  proof  of  this  &ct;  and  we  may  add,  that  of 
the  petty  Rajahs  whom  he  todk  under. the  British 
protection  in  the  province  of  Bundelcund.  The 
most  questionable  act  of  his  policy  was,  his  con^ 
doct  towards  Ameer  Khan  and  the  Rajah  of  Nag^ 
pore.  He  certainly  embarked  too  far  in  operar 
tions  against  the  Mahommedan  adventurer,  unless  he 
had  determined  to  go  farther.  The  force  he  aar 
sembled  was  equal  to  the  sul:gection  of  Malwa;  and 
that  would  evidently  have  been  necessary  before  the 
Patau  chief  could  have  been  completely  subdued.. 
It  wds  indeed  the  near  contemplation  of  this  con- 
sequence, which,  according  to  Lord  Minto's  own 
statement,  induced  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
salutary  impressions  Imticipated  from  the  display 
that  had  been  made  oi  our  strength.  He  was, 
probably,  withheld  by  a  fear  of  embarrassmelit 
from  concluding  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  the 
Rtyah  of  Nagpore ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  add  to 
other  motives  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  prince,  and  his  being  engaged  at  the 
moment  on  the  expedition  to  Java.  Besides  these 
reasons  for  desisting  from  the  active  course  which 
he  had  commenced.  Lord  Minto,  probably,  in- 
dulged an  expectation  that  the  measures  he  left 
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incoinplete,  wowld  be  taken  up  as  part  of  the 
great  plan  which  he  foresaw  wonld  be  necessary  to 
destroy  that  predatory  system  which,  before  he  left 
India,  threatened  the  general  peace.  He  not  only 
recorded  his  own  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  but 
took  care  that  those  of  the  ablest  political  officers 
should  be  transmitted  to  England.  The  con- 
currence of  opinions  in  these  voluminous  docu- 
ments, regarding  the  necessity  of  our  interference 
to  repress  an  evil  so  subversive  of  order  and  tran- 
qiiillity,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  the 
authorities  at  home  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  existing  danger.  These  opinions  indeed  had 
been  before  expressed  in  a  despatch,  in^which  they 
condemned  the  too-limited  operations  against  Amea* 
Khan,  and  directed  the  concluding  of  a  subsidiary 
alliance  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  at  the  very 
earliest  opportunity. 

The  government  of  Lord  Minto  had  no  result 
more  important,  than  the  impression  it  conveyed 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  of  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  perseverance  in  that  neutral  policy  they 
had  desired  to  pursue.  It  was  a  progressive  return 
to  a  course  of  action  more  suited  to  the  extent,  the 
character,  and  the  condition  of  the  British  power; 
but  when  compelled  to  depart  from  the  line  pre- 
scribed, the  measures  adopted  by  this' nobleman 
were  so  moderate,  and  the  sentiments  he  recorded 
so  just,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to 
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their  expediency  and  wisdom.  A  gradual  change 
was  thns  ejected  in  the  minds  of  his  superiors  in 
[England^  and  this  change  tended  in  no  slight  de- 
gree to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued  from  the  more  active  and 
brilliant  administration  of  his  successor. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS. 


Alliance  refused  by  the  State  of  Nagpore,  formed  with  Bhopaal 
and  Sagur. — ^War  with  Nepaul. — Treaty  for  Peace. — Hosti- 
lities renewed. — Submission  of  the  Nepaulese.— Chief  of 
Hatrass  chastised. — Relations  with  Jypore. — ^Affairs  of 
Nagpore.-^Conduct  of  Bajee  Row,  the  Paishwah. — ^HLs 
affairs  with  the  Guickwar  Prince  of  Baroda,  whose  Minister 
is  assassinated. — Bajee  Row  violates  his  Engagements. — 
Terms  granted  him. — New  Settlements  with  Baroda  and 
Oude. — Instructions  from  England. — Operations  against  the 
Pindarics. — Submission  of  Sindia — ^His  Infidelity. — Engag'e- 
ments  with  other  States. — Infidelity  of  Appah  Sahib,  Rajah 
of  Nagpore,  who  becomes  a  Fugitive. — ^Bajee  Row  breaks 
out  into  hostilities. — Submits  to  be  deposed. — ^Terms  granted 
him,  a  subject  of  Discussion. — Affairs  of  Nagpore. — Oude. 
—Baroda.— Mysore. — ^Ameers  of  Sind. — ^Mugh  Refugees 
from  Arracan. — Disputes  with  the  Burmese  Government. — 
Insurrection  at  Bareilly. — ^Policy  and  Successes  of  Lord 
Hastings's  Administration.— British  Supremacy  in  India  pro* 
claimed. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  arrived  in  India  in 
1813,  with  the  authority  of  Governor-general,  and 
commander-in-chief.  This  nohleman  was  well  qua- 
lified hoth  hy  his  rank  and  character  for  the  union 
of  power  which  circumstances  of  the  moment  ren- 
dered it  expedient  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
person.  The  government  at  home  had  been  for 
some  time  fully  aware,  that  it  would  soon  be  necea- 
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sary  to  resort  to  strong  measures  for  the  protection 
of  bur  subjects  and  allies  from  the  inroads  of  those 
large  hordes  of  freebooters  whose  Excesses  appeared 
to  increase  with  our  forbearance. 

Notwithstanding  such  impressions^  it  seems  to 
have  been  still  expected  that  hostilities  might  be 
avoided^  and  the  object  we  sought  be  effected 
through  alliances  with  such  states  as  had  not  yet 
become  predatory.  These  sentimelits  and  wishes 
formed  the  basis  of  the  poliey  ^upoa  which  the 
Governor-general  determined  to  act:  but  though 
resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  maintain  peace, 
he  gave  an  early  proof  that  his  mind  Was  not  of 
a  stamp  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  war, 
when  that  became  necessary  to  vindicate  the  ho* 
nour  of  the  government  committed  to  his  care, 
by  arresting  the  course  of  insolent  aggression. 

The  encroachments  of  the  Nepaulese,  noticed 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto,  had  con- 
tinued in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  several  years. 
The  utmost  forbearance  had  been  shewn,  extend-- 
ing  even  to  cases  where  the  violent  seizure  and 
occiq>ation  of  lands  belonging  to  the  British  go^ 
Temment  was  open  and  avowed.  Lord  Minto  had 
been  compelled,  before  he  left  India,  to  threaten 
them  with  war.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  them 
from  persevering  in  the  same  course,  until  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  overlook  the  constant  recur* 
rence  of  such  injuries.  The  measures  adopted  by 
Lord  Hastings  to  suppress  this  spirit  of  aggres- 
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sion  evinced  the  anxious  wish  of  the  supreme 
government  for  an  lonicable  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferent questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  states. 

Inquiries  were  instituted  and  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  meet  those  of  the  Nepaul  prince^  but  to 
no  purpose:  points,  which  had  been  adjusted  on 
apparently  incontrovertible  evidence/ and  with  the 
assent  of  both  parties^  were  revived  by  the  Ne- 
paulese  commissioners ;  and  on  the  Governor-gene- 
ral refusing  to  enter  anew  into  discussions  on  what 
had  been'  so  adjusted,  his  agent  was  warned  to  quit 
the  frontier,  and  those  of  the  Ghoorka  government 
were  recalled  to  Katmandu,  the  capital  of  Nepanl. 
Even  this  oflFensive  proceeding  did  not  induce 
the  Governor-general  to  depart  from  the  course 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  A  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rajah,  reviewing  the  conduct  of 
his  commissioners,  and  requiring  him  to  send  orders 
for  the  peaceable  surrender  of  the  districts  which 
the  Nepaulese  had  seized,  and  of  which  they  re- 
tained possession,  though  by  themselves  admitted 
to  belong  to  the  British  government.  The  Rajah 
was  distinctly  informed  that,  unless  these  districts 
were  restored,  possession  of  them  would  be  taken 
by  the  British  troops ;  and  that  all  those  villages 
which  had  been  conditionally  made  over  to  our 
authority,  until  the  termination  of  the  inquiry, 
should  be  declared  permanently  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Company. 

These  demands  and  threats  being  eqnally  disrc-- 
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garded,  orders  were  issued  to  occupy  the  districts 
in  Gorruckpore^  while  a  further  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Nepanl  prince,  to  surrendeir  those  in  the  province 
of  Sarun;  })VLt  this  being  also  without  effect^  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  them^ 
which  it  did  without  encountering  any  resistanc^i 
the  Nepaulese  troops  retiring  as  ours  advanced. 
Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  the  setting-in  of 
the  rains^  which  in  this  tract  of  country  is  a  very 
unhealthy  period,  made  it  expedient  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  and  commit  the  charge  of  the  disputed  lands 
to  the  native  civil  and  police  officers  appointed  to 
manage  them.  The  Nepaulese  no  sooner  saw  the 
latter  defenceless  than  they  attacked  them;  and 
after  killing  eighteen,  and  wounding  six  of  the 
police  establishment  stationed  at  Bootwall,  they  de- 
liberately, in  cold  blood,  murdered  the  superior 
local  officer  of  tlie  British  government.  This 
murder,  which  was  attended  with  circumstances  of 
particular  barbarity,  and  perpetrated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Foujdar  or  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  on  that  frontier,  was  followed  by  other 
outrages. 

Such  acts  of  open  hostility  would  have  justified 
immediate  recourse  to  arms;  but  the  Governor- 
general,  still  anxious  to  avoid  this  extremity,  made 
another  representation  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul^ 
whom  he  called  upon  to.  exculpate  himself  by  the 
disavowal  of  these  atrocities^  and  the  punishment  of 
the  perpetrators. 
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The  answer  to  this  appeal  was  erasiTe^  and  even 
menacing,  but  conclusive  as  to  two  points.  The 
firsts  that  the  Rajah  avowed  and  supported  the  ont^ 
mges  committed  by  his  officers ;  and^  secqndiy,  that 
be  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  reparation  for  the 
injury  and  insult  offisred  to  the  British  government. 
.  Hopes  of  an  amicable  adjustment  were  now  at  an 
endy  and  the  Governor-general  prepared  for  war« 
To  explain  to  the  native  states  of  India^  and  to  our 
own  subjects,  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to 
this  extreme  measure,  he  published  a  proclamation  *, 
in  which  these  aggressions  were  fully  stated^  as  also 
a  subsequent  attempt  of  the  Nepaulese  to  destroy 
the  troops  and  subjects  of  the  Company  in  the  pro-* 
vince  of  Sarun,  by  poisoning  the  water  of  the  wella 
and  reservoirs  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  this  official  document  it  is 
stated,  f'  that  the  British  government,  having  been 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  its  rights, 
its  interests,  and  its  honour,  will  never  lay  them 
down  until  its  enemy  shall  be  forced  to  make  ample 
submission  and  atonement  for  his  outrageous  con- 
duct,  to  indemnify  it  for  the  expense  of  the.war^  and 
to  afford  fall  security  for  the  future  maintenance  of 
those  relations  which  he  has  so  shamefully  violated."* 

The  conduct  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  ascribed  to  pride  and  ignorance ;  to  the 
intrigues  and  influence  of  interested  persons  belong* 
tng  to  his  court ;  and  to  that  habit  of  procrastin»« 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  VII. 
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tion  which  perrades  the  councils  of  att  such  states. 
To  these  causes  may  be  joined  an  insolent  spirit  of 
aggression,  founded  on  past  success,  and  supported 
by  a  confidence  in  the  courage  of  his  people  and  the 
strength  of  his  country^ 

When  Lord  Hastings  determined  on  war,  he 
made  every  preparation  to  secure  early  succor,  but 
his  measures  were  not  limited  to  the  attack  of 
Nepaul*  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  India  he  became 
convinced  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  even  for  a 
short  period,  to  tolerate  the  increasing  excesses  of 
the  Pindaries;  and  he  had  represented  in  the 
dCrongest  manner  to  the  government  in  England 
the  necessity  of  their  immediate  and  specific  sanc^ 
tion  to  a  course  of  measures  calculated  to  remedy 
this  alarming. and  impending  evil* 

The  negotiation  with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore^ 
which  commenced  in  181^  had,. at  this  period 
(1814),  come  to  an  unfavourable  terminatian.  That 
prince  had  not  only  refused  to  enter  into  a  de« 
fensive  alliance  with  the  British  governinent,  but 
had  leagued  with  Dowlut  Row  Sindia  to  reduce 
Vizier  Mahomed  (the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul),  a  gallant 
chief  who  had  long  maintained  himself*  .against 
the  I£ndu  states,  by  whose  combined  armies  be 
BOW  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed* 
The  position  of  the  Nabob's  territories,  his  per- 

.  *  For  a  fiill  acocmnt  of  the  combination  against  Vi^er  Ma- 
homed, at  the  liege  of  Nepaul,  vi<ie  Ceniral  Indian  vol,  i., 
p.  349.   .  . 
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Bonal  character^  and  the  former*  fnendaliip  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  principality  of  Bhopaul 
and  the  English  goyemment,  pointed  him  ont^  on 
the  ikilnre  of  the  negotiation  with  Nagpore,  as  an 
ally  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  operadotts 
which  were  contemplated  for  the  suppression  of  the 
predatory  system. 

The  Governor-general,  in  consequence,  directed 
a  negotiation  to  be  opened  with  him,  and  also  with 
Govind  Row  (the  hereditary  lord  of  Sagur),  con- 
ceiving an  alliance  with  these  two  chie&  would 
connect  our  military  stations  in  Bundelcund  with 
those  in  Berar,  and  be  of  great  advantage,  whether 
we  adopted  measures  defensive  or  offensive.  Thb 
proceeding  was,  in  Lord  Hastings^s  opinion,  rendered 
more  urgent  by  the  intrigues  carried  on  at  this  pe- 
riod among  the  different  princes  of  the  Mahratta 
nation,  as  well  as  by  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  and 
of  Ameer  Khan.  The  approach  of  the  latter  chiefs 
towards  our  frontier,  combined  with  other  ap- 
pearances, indicated  that  a  confederacy  was  form- 
ing which  might  be  expected  to  attain  maturity 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  from  the  war  with 
Nepaul. 

Vizier  Mahomed,  as  soon  as  an  offer  of  alliance 
was  made  to  him,  signified  his  readiness  to  engage 
in  it;  and  the  resident  at  the  court  of  Sindia,  deem- 

*  The' predecessor  of  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  had  been  singu- 
larly useful  to  General  Ooddard's  detachment,  in  his  inarch 
across  the  Peninsula.  Vide  CerUral  Indian  vol.  i.,  p.  966. 
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ing  this  assent^  though  made  in  general  terms,  tanta- 
momit  to  a  preliminary  engagement,  communicated 
it  to  that  prince,  who  protested  against  it  in  the 
strongest  manner,  asserting  that  the  Nabob  of 
Bhopaul  was  one  of  his  dependants,  and  that,  as 
such,  the  English  government  had  no  right  to  form 
any  engagements  with  him.  This  assertion  was 
not  grounded  in  fact.  The  Nabobs  of  Bhopaul  had 
never  been  tributary*  to  the  family  of  Sindia,* 
though  they  had  been  occasionally  obliged  to  pay 
large  sums  to  its  chiefs  for  aid  and  protection 
against  the  attack  of  other  states,  and  at  times  to 
purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  very  chiefs  them- 
selves. The  Governor-general  insisted  upon  this 
being  the  relation  in  which  Vizier  Mahomed  stood 
to  Sindia,  and  assumed,  on  this  ground,  the  right 
of  the  British  government,  when  it  suited  its 
interest,  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Mahomedan 
chief.  Sindifi  was  further  informed  that  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Bhopaul  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
which  entitled  the  Govemor-^general  to  demand  of 
him  to  abstain  from  all  further  attack  on  that 
principality.  The  same  communication  was  made 
to  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore ;  and,  to  add  to  its  effect,  a 
bodyof  troops  was  formed  in  Bundelcund,  while 
'  the  subsidiary  force  with  the  Nizam  was  advanced 
to  Elichiporcf*. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  however  dissatisfied  with 

•  Vide  Central  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  887. 
t  Elichipore  is  the  capital  of  Berar. 
Vol.  I.  a  G 
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these  measurea,  was  not  prqpared  for  an  immediate 
rupture  with  the  British  govenunent^  aad^  not- 
withstandiBg  the .  use  of  language  bordering  on 
menaoe,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  proaecution 
of  hostilities  against  a  chief  whose  gallant  defpnce 
of  his  capital  had  made  ultimate  success  doubtfid« 
Hie  Rajah  of  Nagpora  professed  to  meet  the  Q«h 
vemor-generars  wishes  with  cordialit  j^  promising 
not  only  to  refrain  from  the  attack  of  Bhfi^ul^  but^ 
to  i4k>w  the  British  troops  empk>yed  to  protect  that 
principality  a  free  passage  through  his  tenitories. 

Viaier  Mahcnned,  being  thus  freed  irom  imme- 
diate danger^  showed  ao  little  anxiety  to  complete 
the  alliance  that  the  Governor-general  broke  off 
fiw  a  period  the  negotiation  witi%  both  him  and  the 
chief  of  Sagur>  whose  eoAduct  was  very  nearly 
similar. 

The  unexpected  obstacles  .which  arose  to  imfiede 
oujr  operations  against  Nepaa}^  and  the  reverses, 
which  attended  our  first  efforts  in  the  war  with 
tiliat  counlry^  gave  rise  to  intrigues  and  move- 
ments among  the  native  states  of  India  evincing 
a  very  general  disposition  to  combine  against  our 
power.  Ruigeet  Singh  approached  the  Sntleje; 
Ameer  Khan  encamped  near  our  frontier  in  Hin- 
dustan; ^and  letters  and  messengers  passed  daily 
between  the  Mahratta  courts  of  PopAahj  Nag|iore» 
and  Gwi^or.  The  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
projects  entertained  at  this  moment  of  anticipated 
misfortune  to  the  British  government  were  not 
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exactly  ascertained;  but  no  doubt  remained  of  the 
agitation  of  plans  directed  against  its  existence. 
The  sQccesS)  however^  which  attended  the  ope- 
rations of  Sir  David  Ochteiiony^  in  the  hills  of 
Kumaoon,  completely  changed  the'  scene ;  and  if 
it  did  not  alter  the  character,  it  at  least  checked 
the  execution  of  the  measures  projected  by  this 
combination. 

The  aspect  of  afikirs  in  December,  1814,  and 
the  two  months  following,  had  been  very  disoon^ 
raging.  The  Governor-general,  however,  contemn 
plated  the  untoward  events  with  firmness?  and 
while  he  persevered  in  his  attack  on  Nepaul,  to 
which  the  whole  strength  of  the  Bengal  army  was 
directed,  he  ordered  the  disposable  force  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  to  assemble  on  their  respective  fVon-^ 
tiers,  to  keep  in  check  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindar 
ries  t  but  the  success  of  our  arms  in  April,  1815, 
was  sufficiently  decisive  to  admit  of  the  troops  of 
the  subordinate  presidencies  returning  to  canton^ 
ments,  as  all  danger  of  any  serious  invasion  of  thd 
British  territories  appeared  at  an  end. 

The  Nepaul  government  was  so  alarmed  at  ouf 
conquest  of  its  districts  west  of  the  Gogra,  and  af 
our  preparations  for  further  attack,  that  the  prince 
earnestly  sued  for  peace,  and  Lord  Hastings  dic- 
tated the  following  treaty  for  bis  acceptance  :— 

^  The  cession  in  perpetuity  of  the  hill  coiuitr^ 
which  had  been  conquered  west  of  the  Gogra« 

*^  Of  all  the  low  lands  that  had  been  in  dispute 

2G  2 
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before  the  war,  as  well  as  the  whole  line  of  the 
Teraee*,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  hills. 

"  Of  a  tract  of  territory  which  had  been  taken 
before  the  war  from  the  Seikhim  Rajah^  the  aUy  of 
the  Company.** 

To  these  conditions  was  added  that  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  government  admitting  a  British  resident  at 
Katmandur,  a  measure  to  which  they  had  always 
shewn  great  repugnance^  their  jealous  fears  leading 
them  to  view  it  as  the  first  step  towards  complete 
subjugation. 

The  schedule  of  this  treaty  was  deemed  so 
inadmissible,  that  the  Gooroo,  or  spiritual  adviser 
of  the  Nepaul  prince^  who  had  been  .deputed  to 
make  peace,  broke  off  all  negotiations,  declaring 
that  the  cession  of  the  Teraee  wotdd  strip  the 
nobles  tmd  ministers  of  Katmalidur  of  their  only 
suiq[>ort;  and  that  they  never  would  agree  to  give 
up  any  part  of  the  low  lands,  except  the  districts 
which  had  been  disputed;  and  these  they  were  now 
ready  to  resign.  This  took  place  in  August,  1815, 
and  a  subsequent  negotiation,  which  was  opened 
through  another  agent  about  a  month  afterwards, 
was  broken  off  on  the  same  ground. 

It  appearing  that  the  demand  of  the  Teraee  was 
a  bar  to  peace,  and  that  this  proceeded  from  no 
motive  of  pride,  but  a  consideration  of  its  pecu- 
niary value  to  the  individuals  to  whom  it  had  been 

*  The  Teraee  is  the  tract  of  country  which  skirts  the  foot 
of  the  hills. 
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granted^  the  Governor-general  determined  to  relax, 
and  offered  a  compensation  for  it,  either  in  territory 
or  in  pensions,  to  the  amount  of  from  two  to 
three  lacs  of  rupees,  to  those  who  possessed  estates 
in  that  tract;  but  this  offer  was  also  rejected* 
That  no  effort  might  be  left  untried,  a  new  draft 
of  a  treaty  was  prepared,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  retain  only  that  part  of  the  Teraee  which  lies 
between  the  Kalee  branch  of  the  Gogra  and  the 
Gunduk;  and  pensions  were  still  offered  as  a 
compensation  for  individual  losses.  But  the  Ne^ 
paul  conmiissioners  did  not  deem  themselves  au^ 
thorized  to  conclude  even  this  treaty  without  a 
reference  to  their  prince ;  they  however  pledged 
themselves,  that  he  should  send  an  answer  in. fif- 
teen days*:  but  none  was  received,  and  it  was  soon 
learnt  that  the  propositions  had  excited  the  greatest 
ferment  at  the  court  of  Nepaul. 

The  proposal  to  compensate  the  losses  of  indi- 
viduals by  the  grant  of  pensions  was  violently 
opposed,  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  render 
many  of  the  nobles  and  ministers  of  the  Rajah  s 
court  dependant  on  a  foreign  power*  This  argu- 
ment was  particularly  urged  by  Ameerah  Singh 
Tappa,  the  highest  in  rank  and  character  of  all  the 
military  chiefs  of  Nepaul. 

The  part  which  this  old  warrior  had  taken 
throughout  the  contest  is  dejserving  of  notice. 
He  was  opposed  to  its  commencement,  and  had 
justly  deprecated  the  policy  which  had  provoked 
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•«ch  a  danger ;  but  when  war  was  entered  upon, 
be  became  the  bold  and  avowed  adyocate  for 
carrjing  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigoor^  and  to  tl|e 
last  extremity.  In  an  early  stage  of  it,  he  had 
been  directed  to  make  large  concessions  to  obtain 
peace.  His  answer^  which  was  intercq[>ted,  is  a 
Aoeument  not  less  valuable  as  it  throws  light  upon 
Ae  character  ci  an  individual  than  as  it  Qxhibits 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  4  high-q[>irited  race 
«f  men^  and  the  construction  of  that  power  by 
which  they  are  governed^  and  to  which  they  give 
a  regulated  obedienGe^  but  not  slavish  submission^ 
such  as,  in  our  ignorancci  we  too  often  conclude 
that  all  Asiatics  pay  to  their  rulers. 

M^ile  Ameerah  Singh  condemned  the  rashness 
which  had  precipitated  war,  he  inveighed  against 
the  cowardice  that  would  purchase  exempti<Ni  firom 
its  dangers  by  abject  submission.  ^^  With  regard 
to  the  concessions  now  proposed,**  he  observed  in 
his  letter,  *^  if  you  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
determined  on  a  pacific  line  of  conduct,  and  agreed 
to  restore  the  departments  of  Bootwul  and  Sheo- 
raj,  as  adjusted  by  the  commissioners^  the  present 
eontest  might  have  been  avoided.  But  you  coold 
not  si^presa  your  avark^  and  your  desire  to  retain 
those  places;  and  having  murdered  the  reva&ne 
offioers,  a  commotio]!  arose,^  und  war  was  waged 
for  trifles." 

^f  Should  you  now  succeed,**  he  states,  in  aB« 
other  part  of  this  letter,  ^'  in  bringing  our  differ- 
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ences  to  an  amicable  teitnination  by  tlie  ctession  af 
territory,  the  enemy,  in  the  ciour^e  of  a  few  years, 
WonM  take  pofisesdlon  of  Nepaul,  as  b#  did  of  the 
country  of  Tippoo*  The  present^  therefore^  is  not 
the  time  for  treaty  and  conciliation.  These  ex- 
pedients should  haT^  been  adopted  before  the 
murder  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  must  now  hid 
postponed  till  victory  shall  crown  our  efforts.  If 
they  will  then  accede  to  the  terms  which  I  shall 
propose,  it  is  well ;  if  itot,  it  will  be  my  business, 
with  the  favour  of  God  and  your  fc>rtune,  fb 
preserve  the  integrity  of  my  country  from  -dxe 
Khunka  to  the  Sutlge*  Let  me  entreat  you,  there- 
fore, never  to  make  peace.  Fovmerly,  when  some 
individuals  urged  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce,  I  refiased  my  assent  to  that  measure, 
and  I  will  not  now  sufi^r  the  hononr  of  my  prince 
to  be  sullied  by  concession  and  submission.  If 
you  are  determined  on  this  step,  bestow  the  humi- 
liating office  of  making  peace  on  him  who  first 
advised  it.* 

This  address  to  his  prince  was  written  in  th6 
early  part  of  Ameerah  Singh*s  calnpai^  against 
JKr  I>Eivid  Ochterlony  in  the  Rumaoon  Hilk, 
during  which  he  evinced  equal  valour  and  pa^ 
triotism*  After  the  capitulation  of  the  Fort  df 
Malaown,  where  he  commanded  in  person,*  he  re*^ 
tited  to  Katmandur,  and  there  continued  itreliu^' 
ously  advocating  the  prosecuticoi  of  the  wftr  to  th^ 
last,  radier  than  submission  to  terms  which  ap- 
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peared  to  him  calculated  to  destroy  the  hme  and 
independence  of  the  Ghoorka  govenunent. 

A  belief  that  the  Nepaul  state  was  snfficientiy 
humbled;  and  a  knowledge  gained  from  experience 
of  the  small  value  of  the  Teraee^  as  a  territorial 
possession,  combined  with  an  anxious  desire  for 
peace  on  any  conditions  that  were  safe  and  ho- 
nourable, led  the  Goyemor-general  to  a  conciliatoiy 
modification  of  the  terms  he  had  proposed.  Tbis 
overture  had  not  reached  Katmandur. before  tbe 
Gooroo,  who  was  the  principal  negotiator,  arrived 
from  that  capital  with  the  treaty  signed' as  it  before 
stood;  an  occurrence  upon  which  Lord  Hastings 
congratulated  himself,  as  it  gave  (he  observes) 
^^  the  points  he  had  resolved  to  yield  more  the 
appearance  of  a  gratuitous  boon;  and  was  likely 
to  make  a  fevourable  impression  of  our  generoisity 
upon  a  conquered  enemy/' 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  the 
advocates  for  war  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
court  of  Nepaul,  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
was  not  only  withheld,  but  active  preparations  were 
made  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  This  condact 
was  attributed  to  the  wavering  counsels  of  that 
court,  its  insincerity,  and  the  hope  of  sucoessiiil 
resistance,  grounded  on  the  failure  of  our  fomier 
weak  attempts  to  penetrate  the  country  at  any 
part  east  of  the  Gogra.  We  may,  perhaps,  add 
to  these  causes,  its  misconception  of  the  true 
motives  of  that  moderation  which  induced  th^ 
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Govemor-^general  so  repeatedly  to  change  m  its 
favour  the  terms  first  ofiered  for  acceptance.  In* 
capable  of  acting  on  the  same  principles  as^  on  .this 
occasion,  influenced  the  decision  of  the  British 
government,  or  of  taking  the  same  view  of  the 
subjects  in  dispute,  they,  no  doubt,  conceived  that 
the  spirit  of  conciliation,  shewn  by  the  €r6vemorr 
general,  proceeded  from  some  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  another  campaign.  If,  however,  they  did  enter- 
tain any  such  sentiments,  they  were  soon  undeceived. 
The  large  force  that  had  been  assembled  on  the 
frontier  was  placed  under  Sir  David  Ochterlony, 
who  immediately  assailed  their  mountain  barrier. 
In  the  short  space  of  one  month,  an  uninterrupted 
4;areer  of  success  placed  the  Nepaulese  completely 
at  our  inercy.  The  prince  of  Nepaul  now  signed 
and  ratified  the  treaty  which  had  been  previously 
concluded  by  his  envoy.  He  was^  however,  given 
to  understand  that  his  conduct  had  deprived  him  of 
all  right  to  expect  those  gratuitous  modifications 
whith  the  liberality  of  the  £nglish  government 
had  previously  intended. 

When  the  articles  of  the  treaty  had  been  fully 
carried  into  execution  by  the 'Nepaul  government, 
the  Governor-general  deputed  a  resident  to  Kat- 
mandur  *,  and  empowered  him,  as  an  act  of  grace 
imd  consideration,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Rajah, 
so  far  as  to  commute  the  pensions  which  it  had 
been  agreed  to  give  to  those  nobles  and  ministers 

*  The  Honourable  William  (Jardiner. 
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who  suffered  'from  the  loss  of  the  Teraee,  by  i 
Mtrocesaion  of  all  that  pronnce^  with  the  exoepAM. 
of  Bodi  part  of  it  as  skirted  the  dmninions  of  the 
Vizier  of  Oude.  The  latter,  with  a  district  bS  our 
own  bordering  upon  it^  was  made  oirer  to  the 
Vizier  as  a  compensation  for  one  croro  of  nq>ees 
which  he  had  lent  the  British  government  at  the 
cmnmencement  of  the  war. 

The  liberality  of  the  Govemor-general  to  the 
Nepaulese  reconciled,  as  far  as  was  possible,  this 
proiid  and  warlike  nation  to  that  ultimate  defeat 
and  loss  which  had  been  the  result:  of  their  imeqnid 
contest  with  the  British  governments 

This  early  measure  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
Hastings  "^iiras  very  important.  It  not  only  pu- 
nished a,  bold  spirit  of  aggression,  but  redueed  the 
power  of  a  brave,  ambitious  race,  who,  by  spread- 
ing their  conquest  along  the  ranges  which  stretdi 
east  from  the  country  of  Assam,  \o  the  northeri 
frontier  of  the.  Punjab,  were  rapidly  aditing  to 
military  means  already  very  formidable. 

An  equal  benefit  resulted  from  the  impressiOBs 
made  over  all  India  by  our  success  i  for  the  moun* 
tains  of  Nepaul  were  conceived  by  the  native  states 
to  form  a  barrier  of  defence  tvhich  even  our  powtt 
could  not  overcome* 

Objections  were  raised  to  th^  policy  which,  at 
the  moment  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  contest^ 
requiring  the  exclusive  appliciktion  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  Bengal  govemmenti  changed  (as  it 
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was  aDeged)  the  passiye^  if  not  firiendly  fedings  of 
•everal  princes  Bud  chiefs^  into  a  spirit  of  hostilitjr^ 
by  cmr  proposed  alliance  with  the  petty  dtatea  of 
Bhopaol  and  Sagnr.  This^  it  was  said^  conld  not 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  certainty  of 
0ur  being  invobred  in  hostilities,  not  o&ly^  with 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  but  with  Ameer  Khii%  and  aU 
the  predatory  leaders;  and  it  was  argued,  that  the 
position  we  must  take  to  protect  the  prince  of 
Bhopanl,  and  the  chief  of  Sagur,  would  bria^  as 
into  immediate  collision  with  the  fonner«  It  was 
mho  urged,  that  the  comlnnation  which  threatened 
the  British  government  in  the  end  of  1814,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  year  following,  when  affiiird  had 
taken  so  ua&Tourable  a  turn  in  tho  war  with 
Nepaul,  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  jea- 
lousy and  irritation  produced  by  our  iU-timed 
a^otiations. 

To  these  arguments  it  was  answered,  that,  undev 
tlie  circumstances  of  the  Ri^ah  of  Nagpore  halving 
declined  a  subsidiary  alliance,  the  proposed  meaaurt 
was  the  best  calculated  to  increase  our  meant  of 
ensuring  success  in  the  contest  k>ng  anticipated 
with  the  predatory  hordes  of  Central  India;  and 
that  the  utmost  irritation  which  this  measure  could 
produce  would  add  little  to  those  motives  which 
must  impel  Sindia,  and  the  other  rulers  whom  we 
had  so  severely  humbled,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  redeem  their  fortunes. 

It  was  added,  that  a  proceeding  which  excited 
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hopes  amongst  the  petty  princes  and  chiefs  oJF 
Malwa  of  obtaining  our  protection,  must  raise  a 
spirit  that  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  a  better 
curb  on  the  loose  governments  of  the  Mahrattas, 
than  any  restraints  which,  in  the  actual  state  of 
India,  we  could  expect  as  the  result  of  our  for- 
bearance and  moderation;  but,  whatever  different 
opinions  might  be  formed  of  the  policy  (with  re- 
ference to  the  period)  of  entering  into  such  alli- 
ances, there  could  be  none  as  to  those  vigorous 
mihtary  measures  which  the  Governor-general  took 
upon  this  occasion,  not  only  to  guard  our  frontiers 
and  those  of  our  allies  from  aggression,  but  to  pro- 
iiecute  to  their  fulfilment  any  treaties  that  might 
have  been  the  result  of  his  negotiations. 

The  successfrd  termination  ,of  the  Nepaul  war 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms;  which^  in 
the  subsequent  year,  was  increased  by  the  rednction 
of  Hatrass,  the  possession  of  a  chief*  tributary  to 
the  Company,  who,  confiding  in  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  his  fort,  shewed  a  spirit  of  contumacy 
and  disobedience  which  it  was  resolved  to  chastise 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  The  vicinity  of  the 
Inihtary  depot  at  Cawnpore  enabled  a  train  of 
brtillery  to  be  brought  against  this  place,  equals  if 
not  superior,  to  any  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
India;  and  a  few  hours  of  its  tremendous  fire 
breached  this  boasted  fortification.  Its  demolition 
was  completed  by  the  explosion  of  the  principal 

^Diaram, 
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magazine^  which  destroyed  abuost  all  that  remained 
of  its  buildings.  This  achievement,  which  was  at* 
tended  with  no  loss  on  our  part,  made  a  most 
salutary  impression,  where  it  was  much  wanted, 
on  our  subjects  in  Hindustan,  and  also  on  all  that 
class  to  which  the  chief  of  Hatrass  belonged. 

The  boldness  and  numbers  of  the  Pindarics 
increased  with  our  successes.  Immediately  after 
the  peace  with  Nepaul,  and  the  reduction  of  Ha- 
trass, a  strong  body  of  these  freebooters  invaded 
and  devastated  part  of  the  Madras  territories;  and 
both  in  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  they  repeated 
their  incursions  in  the  Deckan,  which  all  our  troops, 
and  those  of  the  Nizam,  could  not  protect  from 
their  merciless  ravages.  The  Governor-general, 
confident  that  these  continually-recurring  aggres- 
sions, and  his  repeated  representations,  would  early 
draw  the  serious  attention  of  the  authorities  in 
England  to  the  consideration  of  this  intolerable 
evil^  limited  himself  to  a  defensive  system,  whilst 
he  proceeded  in  making  every  preparation  for  that 
early  contest  which  now  appeared  inc.'^^'able.    . 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  India  govern- 
ment in  England  had  expressed  doubts  concerning 
the  propriety  of  our  withdrawing  from  the  alliance 
with  Jypore,  in  1806.  Subsequent  events  had  prov- 
ed the  impolicy  of  the  measure,  and  instructions 
were  transmitted  at  the^close  of  1813,  to  take  that 
state  under  our  protection,  if  an  opportunity  offer- 
ed.   ,The  existence  of  the  war  with  Nepaul,  when 
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these  instructions  arrived,  led  the  supreme  govein- 
ment  to  abstain  from  acting  upon  them ;  and  they 
stated  to  the  authorities  in  England  their  opinion, 
that  it  would  be  better,  for  many  reasons,  to  defer 
the  formation  of  this  connexion  till  it  should  become 
part  of  that  general  arrangement  then  in  contem^ 
plation  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindaries.  When 
peace  w^  concluded  with  Nepaul,  the  Governor- 
general,  notwithstanding  this  reference,  was  induced 
by  the  inmiinent  danger  in  which  the  capital  of 
Jypore  was  placed  by  the  attack  of  Ameer  Rban, 
to  make  an  overture  for  an  alliance  with  its  prince. 
The  offer  of  this  alliance,  which  had  been  so  sedu« 
k>usly  courted  when  the  British  government  with- 
held its  protection,  was  now  received  coldly ;  and 
it  was  discovered  that  the  negotiations  for  its  ac- 
complishment were  protracted  in  order  that  Ameei* 
Khan  might  be  induced  to  abandon  his  Views,  from 
a  knowledge  that  the  Jypore  prince  could,  at  any 
moment  he  chose,  securie  the  aid  of  the  British 
government.  <  The  Governor-general,  disgusted  at 
such  conduct,  and  seeing  no  impending  danger, 
deferred  the  prosecution  of  the  overture  to  the 
period  of  making  the  more  extensive  arrangemoits 
mentioned,  according  to  his  first  project. 

The  death  of  Ragojee  Bhonslah  (the  R^*ah  of 
Nagpore),  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1816,  enabled  Lord  Hastings  to  form  with  that 
court  the  subsidiary  alliance  which  had  been  for 
several  years  an  anxious  object  with  the  British 
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govenunent.  Pimeram  Bhonselahj  the  only  son  of 
tha  deceased  prince;,  though  conjectured  to  be  in  a 
state  of  body  and  mind  that  disqualified  him  foir 
the  active  duties  of  sovereignty,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne*  His  complete  incapacity  was  not.  mani- 
fested till  he  was  publicly  brought  forward.  To  a 
wretched,  diseased  body,  was  added  a  weak  and  un-> 
sonnd  intellect.  He  could^  therefore,  only  inherit 
the  name  of  power.  The  substance  became  a  contest 
between  an  ambitious  chief  of  the  name  of  Dhnr** 
majee  and  Appah  Sahib  (the  nephew  of  the  late, 
and  presun^tive  heir  to  the  teigning,  prince.)  A 
scene  of  active  intrigue  took  place;  Dhurmojee 
obtained  possession  of  power;  but  he  was  in  a 
short  time  not  only  deprived  of  it,  but  made  prU 
saner  by  Appah  Sahib.  The  latter  acted  with  tlie 
apparent  consent  of  his  cousin  Parseram,  who  de^ 
clared  publidy  his  wish,  that  his  relation  should 
become  regea^t,  and  have  the  sole  conduct  of  public 
affairs. 

The  British  resident  had  been  instructed  to  act 
with  the  greatest  caution;  but  he  was  directed, 
should  the  incapacity  of  Purseram  be  con:q>letely 
proved,  and  should  Appah  Sahib  be  proved  to  be 
the  next  heir,  to  give  the  latter  his  support  as 
regent  of  the  country.  Both  tiiese  points  were  es-i 
tablished  to  his  satisfaction.  The  state  of  Pur-^ 
seram's  body  and  mind  became  evident;  £^d  the 
son  of  the  daughter  of  the  late  prince  was  the  only 
other  near  relative.    The  Hindu  law  admits  of  no 
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inheritance  through  a  female  branch,  and  the  claims 
of  this  boy  could  have  come  in  competition  with 
Appah  Sahib  only  by  his  having  been  publicly 
adopted  by  Purseram. 

In  this  state  of  afiairs,  the  resident  found  himself 
at  liberty  to  attend  to  an  overture  made  by  Appah 
Sahib  for  a  subsidiary  afliance,  the  terms  of  which 
were  soon  settled.  The  Rajah  of  Nagpore  b^^ame 
one  of  the  league  with  the  English,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  Paishwah,  for  the  defence  of  the  Deckan. 
The  English  agreed  to  furnish  him  with,  six  bat- 
talions and  a  regiment  of  cavalry^  for  which  he  ^waa 
to  pay,  annually,  the  sum  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees^ 
the  computed  expense  of  the  extra  fidid-charges  of 
that  force*. 

The  negotiation  "f*  of  the  treaty  was  kept  so 
secret  from  all  but  the  confidential  advisers  of 
Appah  Sahib,  that  others  belonging  to  the  court  of 
Nagpore  received  the  first  intimation  of  its  <Mm- 
clusion  from  the  arrival  of  the  English  droops. 
The  rage  of  Nasoba  (one  of  the  principal  mi- 
nisters of  the  deceased  Rajah),  and  of  the  ladies  of 
the  palace  (including  Purseram  Bhonselah^s  wife), 

*  This  small  subsidy  was  diminished  half  a  lac  of  rupees  on 
its  being  settled  (in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Goyer« 
nor-general),  that  a  grant  of  territory,  yielding  that  amoont, 
should  be  changed  into  a  pecuniary  payment. 

t  All  the  circumstances  attending  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty  are  fully  stated  in  the  letter  from  the  Goyemor-gene- 
ral  in  council  to  the  court  of  directors,.under  date  the  lOth 
July,  1816. 
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exceeded  all  bounds;  but  they  asserted  that  their 
indignation  was  not  at  the  alliance,  but  at  the  faith- 
less conduct  of  Appah  Sahib,  who,  when  they  com- 
bined their  influence  for  his  elevation;  had  solemnly 
promised  to  take  no  important  measure  without 
their  knowledge  and  concurrence.  Their  violence 
on  this  occasion  so  alarmed  the  Rajah,  that,  fearing 
for  his  personal  safety,  he  left  the  palace,  and  went 
to  a  house  in  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
British  cantonments* 

In  the  actual  condition  of  India,  no  event  could 
be  more  fortunate  than  the  subsidiary  alliance  with 
Nagpore.  It  struck  a  serious  blow  at  the  power  of 
the  Mahratta  confederacy;  and  though  likely  to  ex- 
cite the  utmost  jealousy  and  alarm,  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  princes  of  that  nation,  but  in  those  of 
Ameer  Khan,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Pindarics,  the 
advantage  it  gave  us  in  the  position  of  our  troops, 
and  the  facility  for  all  measures,  whether  of  defence 
or  oflFence,  against  those  predatory  chiefs,  far  over- 
balanced any  bad  effects  which  could  result  from 
their  dissatisfaction. 

The  events  which  had  occurred  at  Poonah,  in 
the  three  first  years  of  Lord  Hastings*s  administra- 
tion, demand  much  of  our  attention,  as  being  the 
grounds  of  those  subsequent  measures  which  have 
terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  its 
rulers,  and.  the  final  subversion  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  ^f  which  the  Paishwah  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head. 

Vol.  I.  2  H 
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Lord  Wellesley  (as  has  been  shewn)  had  deemed 
the  cpatinuaixee  of  that  predatory  system  mter- 
woven  with  the  very  existence  of  the  Mahratta 
states  to  be  irrecopcils^ble,  m)t  only  with  the  pro- 
sperity but  with  the  safety  of  the  British  goyeni- 
me^jt  ^d  1^  allies ;  wd  it  was  with  the  yiew  of 
Weakening  the  power^  and  eventually  of  changing 
the  principles  of  these  confederated  pI^nd^ers9 
that  he  formed  the  treaty  of  G^se^n,  which  be 
concluded  with  a  full  contemplation  of  all  its  cofh 
^equeqices^  both  as  they  related  to  the  jealonpy  of 
other  states^  and  to  the  future  conduct  of  B^ee 
Row,  the  reigning  sovereign* 

"  It  was  evident/*  this  distinguished  nobleman 
observed,  ^^  that  the  Paishwah  had  only  entered  iutto 
the  defensive  alliance  with  the  British  govern- 
ment because  his  highness  was  convinced  he  had 
X^O  other  way  of  recovering  any  part  of  his  just 
authority,  or  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  his  em- 
pire. The  state  of  liis  afl^airs  taking  a  favourable 
tum^  his  highness,  supported  by  tbe  sentiments  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  Mahratta  epipire, 
would  be  desirous  of  annulling  the  engagement^'  he 
h»d  made  with  the  British  government.** 

Notwithstanding  these  anticipations,  nothing 
occurred  for  ten  years  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
between  the  two  states,  Ba^e  Row,  secure  from 
foreign  att9,ck,  paid  great  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  territories  and  resources.  He  sought 
(as  almost  every  ruler  in  his  condition  would  have 
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done)  to  reduce  the  ^power  and  means  of  those 
military  feudatories  who^  when  the  Poonah  govem- 
9ient  was  weak,  used  to  slight  its  orders^  and  at 
times  openly  contemn  its  aiithorityr  The  aid  of 
the  British  government  had  been  frequently  given 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Paishwah :  bpt  w 
the  case  of  the  southern  jahgee):dars^  from  a  con- 
aeration  of  their  conduct  in  the  war  of  1803,  Wf 
had  been  led  to  arbitrate  an  adjustment*  of  hU 
rights^  with  which  he  was  far  from  being  contentt 
This  dissatisfaction,  which  was  particularly  ejccited 
by  his  being  obliged  to  renounce  a  groundless  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  the  petty  states  of  Kolapoorf 
and  Sawunt  Warree,  increased  that  disposition  which 
he  had  manifested,  from  the  first  day  of  the  alliance, 
to  keep  up  secret  communication  with  theMahratta 
princes  and  chiefs,  who  were  before  nominally  sub- 
ject to  his  power,  and  who  still  recognised  him,  ii| 
all  forms  and  public  acts,  as  the  head  of  the  nation* 
Such  communications  were  directly  ccmtrary  to 
treaty,  but  as  they  were  veiled  Mdth  that  art  which 
particularly  distinguishes  the  Mahrattas,  it  was  diffir 
cult  to  detect  them ;  and,  as  long  as  they  were  not 

,    •  This  adjustment  took  place  in  1818. 

t  These  states  were  addicted  to  piracy,  and  in  order  to  se^ 
care  our  trade  from  depredation,  Lord  Minto,  in  the  year  1812, 
compelled  them  to  enter  into  engagements,  by  which  certain 
ports  were  placed  in  our  hands,  through  the  possession  of  which 
we  were  enabled  to  prevent  their  fitting  out  vessels  for  piratical 
purposes,  as  they  had  done  for  more  than  a  century. 
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suspected  of  having  any  dangerous  tendency,  they 
were  viewed  with  great  toleration,  and  referred  as 
much  to  the  inveteracy  of  hahit  and  desire  of  main- 
taining his  personal  importance,  as  to  any  deliberate 
design  against  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
British  government. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Bajee  Row,  from  the 
first  day  of  his  restoration  to  power  in  1803,  pur- 
sued a  systematic  course  having  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  British  power,  or  at  least  the 
complete  emancipation  of  himself  from  its  autho- 
rity. He  had,  no  doubt,  the  disposition  at  all  times 
to  effect  such  objects ;  but  it  required  the  established 
inflnence  of  bad  advisers,  and  the  concurrence  of 
levents  favourable  to  their  purposes,  to  make  him 
act  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  did  for  their 
attainment.  This,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  we 
must  draw  from  his  character.  He  was  bold  in 
intrigue,  but  cowardly  in  action,  and,  consequently, 
his  ambition,  though  great,  was  kept  in  check  by 
his  fears.  The  collision  of  these  qualities  produced 
a  conflict  in  his  mind  which  continually  exposed 
him  to  the  designs  of  worthless  favourites  ;  and  he 
at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  wicked  of  inen,  who,  acting  upon  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  character,  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  this  unfortunate  prince,  and  led  him, 
step  by  step,  through  crime>  treachery,  and  war,  to 
his  downfal. 

Trimbuckjee  Dinglia  was  originally  a  menial  ser- 
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vant ;  his  first  step  to  favaur  is  affinned  to  have 
been  the  prominent  part  he  acted  in  scenes  of  de- 
bauchery which  disgraced  the  palace  of  his  master, 
to  whom  he  reconunended  himself  by  being  the 
ready  instrument  to  promote  the  gratification  of  his 
sensual  pleasures.  He  was  first  brought  forward, 
as  an  ostensible  minister,  in  1814 :  but  his  rise  was 
so  rapid  that  in  a  few  months  he  had  no  rival ;  and^ 
to  complete  the  influence  he  had  obtained  by  his 
nomination  to  the  command  of  the  contingent 
troops  (called  out  in  the  end  of  that  year),  he  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  intercourse  with  the 
British  resident,  who  observed,  from  the  moment 
that  Bajee  Row  committed  his  affairs  to  this  bold 
and  bad  man,  so  decided  a  change  of  tone  and  mea- 
sures, such  arrogant  language,  and  undisguised  am- 
bition, that  he  foretold,  at  a  very  early  period,  its 
probable  effects  upon  the  alliance  between  the  t^o 
states. 

The  English  government  had,  in  1812,  concluded 
a  subsidiary  alliance  with  Anund  Row  Guickwar,  the 
prince  of  Baroda^  This  Mahratta  chief  had  been, 
like  the  rest,  a  nominal  dependant  of  the  Paishwah ; 
but  while  an  article  of  the  treaty  rendered  him  for 
the  future  independent  of  that  prince,  we  bound 
ourselves  to  arbitrate  a  settlement  of  all  disputes 
and  unadjusted  accounts  between  the  two  states. 

This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Bassein, 
in  which  we  pledged  ourselves  to  the  Paishwah,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  had  before  done  tp  Alipud 
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Row  Guickwar.  For  twelve  years  there  had  been 
no  appeal  to  otir  arbitratiofn ;  and^  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  disputes  between  the  Paishwah  and  the 
Nizam,  whenever  we  had  proffered  onr  mediation 
to  Bajee  Row,  he  bad  decliiied  it.  But  circom- 
stances  occurred  at  this  pieriod  to  change  this 
feeling,  as  far  as  related  fo  the  court  of  Buoda. 
-The  prince  of  that  state  had  for  ten  years  rented 
the  half  of  the  Soubah  of  Ahn>edabad  from  the 
Paishwah;  and  when  the  leade  expired,  it  was 
of  consequence,  both  to  him  and  the  Engfish 
gotemment  (for  reasons  comiected  with  the  peace 
of  the  country),  that  it  should  be  renewed.  Every 
offer  was  made,  and  all  fair  influence  was  used  to 
effect  the  renewal,  but  in  vain.  Trimbitekjee  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  resumed  territory.  The 
deputy,  whom  he  sent  to  manage  it,  instsndy 
commenced  intriguesr,  of  which  the  early  result 
was  an  anxiety  expressed  on  the  part  of  Bajee 
Row  and  his  minister,  that  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  with  the  court  of  Baroda  might  be  immedi- 
ately made  J  but  this,  it  was  urged,  could  never 
be  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  unless 
Gun^^mr  Shastree  (the  minister  of  the  Guick- 
^mr)  came  to  Poonah.  To  thi^  there  seined  no 
objection,  except  the  marked  repugnance  of  Gim- 
gadhur  himself,  which  was  at  last  overcome  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  British  gorernment,  and  by  their 
clxpress  guarantee  for  his  safety  while  at  a  court 
to  ^Vkb  he  knew  he  was  persofiaBy  obnoxious. 
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The  claims  of  the  Paishwah  on  [the  Guick^^air 
^ere  very  great,  and  theit  settlement  would,  tinder 
any  circumstance!^,  Trave  been  a  matter  of  mfuch" 
pei^fexity*  but  it  soon  appeared  that  dMiicAlties 
were  increased,  for  the  attainment  of  objects  ttf 
'^hich  the  adjustment  of  Accounts  wa^  only  st 
secondary  consideration.  The  attachmefnt  of  Gun- 
gadhui'  Shastree  to  the  English  g6vemmcnt  wa^ 
decided,  aftd  he  was,  therefore,  a  bar  to  all  intri^ies 
at  Baroda  against  that  powet.  A  plan,  the  object 
of  which  was  either  to  gain  him  over  to  th6 
Paishwah's  interests,  or  to  effect  his  removal  from' 
office,  soon  developed  itself.  The  first  occurtence' 
that  attracted  attention  was^  the  sudden  appearance 
and  favourable  reception  at  Pobnah  of  two  ageAt^, 
who  came  on  the  part  of  Setaram,  an  ex-minister 
of  the  Guickwar  prince,  whose  intrigties  had  beeif 
for  years  directed  io  regain  hh  former  station, 
from  which  he  had  been  exeludeid  through  the 
infiuence  of  the  English  government.  The  British 
resMent  renlonstrated  against  a  proce^ng  on  the 
fkrt  of  the  Paishwah  so  contrary  to  his  ti*eatieiJ 
with  both  stated,  iil  which  it  was  stipulated  that  his 
government,  and  that  of  Baro^,  should  have  h6 
ditett  intercourse  or  interference  with  each  other  r 
but  Trimbuckjee,  who  Was  dl-powerful  at  this^ 
nMmienrt,  assumed  hiij  usual  iftsofent  tofle,  and 
sfpoke  of  the  Guickwar  as  a  vassal  of  Bajee  Ro^, 
whose  feudatory  condition  could  not  be  chfahgeff 
by  any  engagement  he  contracted  with  another 
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power.  This  assumption  was  denied  in  the  most 
decided  manner.  The  Paishwah  was  called  iq)on 
to  renounce  all  right  of  interference  with  the 
Gnickwar  govtrnment,  and^  at  the  same  time, 
distinctly  told,  that,  until  he  did  so  in  the  most 
formal  manner,  we  could  not  arbitrate  between 
the  two  states.  He  was  further  informed^  that 
the  two  agents  of  Setaram  must  be  given  up,  or 
at  least  discountenanced,  and  dismissed  as  offenders 
against  the  established  government  of  Baroda. 
The  resident  concluded  these  demands  by  statii^, 
that,  unless  this  were  complied  with,  Gungadhnr 
Shastree  must  instantly  return  to  Guzerat. 

This  proceeding  greatly  disconcerted  Bajee  Row 
and  his  minister,  who  immediately  changed  their 
Qonduct  towards  Gungadhur  Shastree,  and  so  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  conciliating  him,  that  be 
entreated  the  resident  to  allow  him  to  remain,  as 
he  saw  some  prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement 
without  the  interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  leave  was  readily  granted,  and  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  was  brought  to  the  pomt 
of  conclusion  by  the  Paishwah's  acquiescence  in  a 
proposition  made  by  Gungadhur,  that  the  former 
should  receive  a  territory  valued  at  seven  iaca  of 
rupees  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  claims.  No 
arrangement  could  be  more  favourable  to  the 
Guickwar  prince,  whose  debts  to  the  Paishwah 
were  very  heavy :  nevertheless  his  dislike  to  pede 
land  made  him  reject  it. 
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While  this  negotiation  was  pending^  Oungadhur 
Shastree  was  courted  in  a  most  extraordinary  man«- 
ner.  He  was  distinguished  on  every  occasion  by 
Bajee  Row.  He  was  the  chosen  intimate  of 
Trimbuckjee*  Ofiers  were  beh'evcd  to  have  been 
made  to  him  of  high  office  at  Poonah ;  and  to 
cement  this  new  friendship,  a  marriage  was  pro- 
posed between  his  son  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the 
Paishwah.  The  latter  arrangement  had  proceeded 
so  far,  that  Bajee  Row,  in  order  to  complete  it, 
took  his  family  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Nassuck, 
accompanied  by  .the  Guickwar  minister  and  the 
British  resident. 

When  Gnngadhur  Shastree  received  the  refusal 
of  his  prince  to  the  proposed  cession  of  territory, 
he  did  not  at  once  inform  Bajee  Row  of  .this  re- 
jection of  the  moderate  proposition  that  had  been 
made,  but  had  recourse  to  evasions.  At  the  .same 
time,  he  continued  by  frivolous  pretexts,  to  delay 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  which  he  desired  should 
not  take  place,  unless  he  could  bring  the  negotia- 
tion with  which  he  was  intrusted  to  a  favourable 
termination.  The  real  state  of  aflfairs  was,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered,  and  the  apparent  slight,  of' 
the  prince's  alliance  was  aggravated  by  Gungadhur 
refusing  to  allow  the  females  of  his  family  to  visit 
the  wife  of  Bajee  Row,  on  account  of  the  noto- 
rious licentiousness  which  prevailed  in  the  palace  of 
that  sovereign. 

Disappointed  intrigue,  rejected  friendship,  slight- 
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ed  family  alliance^  and  open  censure  of  his  condnct, 
by  a  man  of  inferior  rank^  were  crimes  tbat  no 
prince  could  be  expected  earfly  fo  forgive;  and 
though  outward  appearaaices  were  still  preserved, 
these  offences  rankled  in  Ba^ee  How's  mi^d^  which, 
it  is  probable,  was  only  soothed  at  the  teoment  by 
Trimbuckjee  promising  him  full  revenge  at  a  more 
convenient  opportunity.  The  latter,  no  doubt, 
partook  of  his  master  s  feelings,  and  was,  with  jus- 
tice, very  indignant  at  being  made  accessory  to  an 
insult  on  the  honour  of  his  prince  by  the  rupture  of 
the  proposed  marriage.  To  these  feelings  we  must 
ascribe  the  assassination  of  Gungadhur  Shastree. 
That  event  took  place  a  month  afterwards,  at  the 
holy  city  of  Punderpore*,  to  which  place  Bajec 
Row  earnestly  solicited  the  Shastree  to  accompany 
him.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  pressed  by 
Trimbuckjee  to  join  him  at  the  pagoda,  to  pay  his 
devotions.  This  invitation  he  twice  declined ;  but 
On  being  urged  the  third  time  he  went.  When 
prayers  were  ended,  he  left  Trimbuckjee  at  the 
shrine ;  but  had  only  proceeded  a  few  paces  on  his 
return  when  some  assassins,  who  rushed  out  of 
the  temple  where  Trimbuckjee  remained^  speedily 
perpetrated  the  murder,  and  ran'  back.  No  inves- 
tigation took  place  regarding  this  atrocious  act. 
The  only  care  of  the  Paishwah  and  Trimbuckjee 

*  A  town  in  tlie  province  of  Bejapore,  eighty-six  miles  from 
Poonab.  The  Brahmins  assert  that  not  only  the  town  but  the 
lands  around  it  are  holy. 
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seemed  to  be  for  thei*  own  safety ;  and  fo  secure 
this,  every  precaution  was  used  whith  alarm  or 
consciousness  of  ^ilt  could  suggest. 

Independently  of  the  circumstances  here  detailed, 
the  guilt  of  Trimbuckjee  was  established  by  furthei* 
evidence,  the  character  of  which  is  described  by  the 
resident  as  "  irresistibly  conclusive:**  but  no  re- 
monstrance would  induce  Bajee  Row  either  to  stiie 
him  or  the  two  agents  of  Setaram,  who  were  alsd 
implicated.  This,  howevef,  was  an  occasion  on 
which  only  one  course  could  be  pursued ;  for  what- 
ever offences  Gungadhur  might  ^have  committecf 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  and  connections  in 
which  he  became  entangled,  his  person  was  under 
the  specific  guarantee  of  the  British  nation,  and 
the  vindication  of  its  honour  demanded  strong  and 
decided  measures.  These  were  taken,  and  Bajee 
Row  was  reluctantly  c6mpelled,  by  the  presence  of 
the  British  subsidiary  force  at  his  capital,  first  to 
imprison,  and  afterwards  to  deliver  up  his  favourite, 
having  been  previously  assured  that,  on  his  doing 
so,  no  further  measure  would  be  adopted  concern- 
ing the  murder.  The  feet  was,  that  there  was 
every  ground  to  Conclude  that  Trimbuckjee  had 
acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  knowledge  and  by 
flie  atrthority  of  his  prince ;  but  there  was  no  wii^h 
to  ground  any  proceeding  upon  this  suspicion.  It 
was  deemed  suflicient  to  oblige  Bajee  Row  to 
abandon  a  worthless  favourite,  and  the  manned  in 
which  it  was  done  raised  the  British  repiitatiort 
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throughout  India;  for  whatever  might  have  seemed, 
under  other  circumstances^  harsh  in  its  conduct  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire^  was  deem- 
ed lenity,  from  a  general  conviction  that  he  shared 
the  guilt  of  his  minister  in  the  sacrilegious  crime 
of  murdering,  within  the  precincts  of  a  holy  shrine, 
a  Brahmin  of  high  rank,  who  added  to  the  right 
of  protection  which  he  should  have  derived  from 
his  caste  that  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  an  accre- 
dited minister  of  another  state. 

Bajee  Row  could  not  but  feel  severely  the  degra- 
dation he  had  brought  upon  himself;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  stimulated,  rather  than  deterred, 
by  what  had  passed,  to  a  perseverance  in  his  in- 
trigues against  the  British  government.  His  ^ente 
were  more  active  than  ever  at  the  different  Mah- 
ratta courts;  and  documents,  discovered  both  at 
that  period  and  since,  prove  that  his  object  at  this 
moment  was,  to  form  a  general  combination  of  the 
Mahratta  states  to  subvert  our  power.  These 
intrigues,  according  to  the  subsequent  confession 
of  Trimbuckjee,  had  commenced  before  Gungadhur 
Shastree  came  to  Poonah.  They  were  now,  how- 
ever, prosecuted  with  increased  eagerness ;  but  the 
Paishwah,  sensible  the  master-spirit  was  wanting, 
continued  to  urge  the  resident  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  to  release  his  favourite.  This  was^  how- 
ever, firmly  refused,  and,  to  put  an  end  to  such 
fruitless  solicitations,  the  Governor-general  wrote 
tp  Bajee  Row,  that  his  request  couj[d  nev^  be 
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granted:  but  the  art  and  boldness  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  caution  in  those  who  had 
charge  of  him,  accomplished  what  the  entreaties  of 
his  prince  had  failed  to  do.  He  had  been  lodged 
in  what,  afterwards,  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
insecure  prison  in  the  Fort  of  Tannah,  which  is 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  passage  of  the  sea  front 
the  Paishwah's  territories.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  sentry,  he 
passed  the  rampart  by  means  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  escape,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

Trimbuckjee  escaped  in  September,  1816,  during 
the  season  of  the  rains,  and  for  three  months  re- 
mained perfectly  concealed.  The  Paishwah,  aware 
of  the  suspicion  that  must  attach  to  himself,  exerted 
all  his  art  to  satisfy  the  resident,  and  through  him, 
the  Governor-general,  that  he  was  not  only  igno- 
rant of  the  ex-minister's  place  of  concealment,  but 
that  he  had  repented  of  his  past  conduct,  and  was 
desirous  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  British 
government.  He  seemed  anxious  to  be  associated 
in  the  plans  (then  in  progress)  against  the  Pin- 
darics. He  made  a  parade  of  sending  orders  to 
his  agent  with  Sindia,  to  abstain  from  all  commu- 
hications^  except  such  as  related  to  his  possessions 
in  Hindustan,  and  he  professed  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  very  moderate  compensation  of  six  lacs  of 
rupees  for  his  claims  upon  the  Guickwar.  This 
apparent  change  of  sentiments  was  referred  to  his 
known  caution  and  timidity.  These  qualities,  how- 
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ever,  were  expected  tQ  ht^ve  a  salutary  eflPeet  on  his 
^ture  acts,  and  his  present  professions,  were,  in 
ponsequence,  met  with  cordiality.  The  tone  of 
jLord  Hastings's  letter  %o  Bajee  Row^,  at  this  jnnc* 
ti^re,  is  considerate  and  friendly,  and  shews  that, 
pp  to  this  period,  great  hopes  were  entertained 
^at  hi»  good  sense  would  prevail,  and  with- 
hol4  him  from  a  course,  which  must  terminate  in 
his  n|in.  These  expectations,  however,  were  com* 
pletely  disappointed*  It  was  discovered  that  Trim* 
{locl^ee  w^s  on  the  Mahadeo  Hills  collecting  troops ; 
that  Bajee  Row,  who,  with  apparent  zeal  in  the 
cause,  had  called  upon  us  to  take  measures  to  re- 
press the  expected  insurrection,  was  actually  in 
close  league  and  corre^ondence  with  him;  and 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  principal  promoter  of  a 
rebellion  ofstensibly  against  his  own  government. 

The  establishment  of  the  above  facts 'f',  and  the 
more  importapt  ones  that  the  Paishwah  was  pre* 
paring  for  war,  by  removing  his  tr^uaures  from 
Poonah,  repairing  and  garrisoning  his  forts,  coir- 
lecting  his  adherents,  and  levying  troops  in  everj 
direction,  forced  the  English  government  to  the 
adoption  of  strong  measures  for  its  own  security. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Governor-general,  in  councfl, 
that  Bajee  Row  had  violated  his  engagements,  and 

*  Under  date  the  17th  of  January,  1817. 

t  The  series  of  facts  by  which*  Bajee  Row's  doable  conduct 
on  this  occasion  is  proved,  are  fully  given  in  the  official  letters 
fix>in  the  resident  at  Poonah  (and«r  date  the  0th  and  14th  of 
April,  1817), 
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plax^ad  himself  in  the  relation  of  an  enemy.  View- 
ing him  in  this  iight^  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  one 
of  three  me^ures. — ^The  first,  supposing  he  should 
go  to  extremes^  was  to  make  war  upon  him  and 
occupy  his  country  in  the  name  of  the  British 
govemn^ent.— -The  second,  to  dethrone  him  and 
place  his  brother  Chqmnajee  upon  the  throne^-— 
TTh^  third,  to  compel  him  to  give  us  satisfaction  for 
his  past  conduct,  and  security  for  the  future,  by  a 
new  treaty,  which  should  increase  our  means  of 
checking  diose  dangers  by  which^wie  h^d  been  so 
recently  threj^tened  through  his  weak  and  treach- 
erous proceedings  *. 

This  last  was  the  me^ure  adopted ;  and,  after  some 
negotiations  and  military  movements  not  necessary 
to  be  detailed^  Bajee  Row  (who  had  been  obliged 
to  place  some  of  his  strongest  forts  in  our  posses- 
sion, as  a  preliminary  to  any  arrangements  that 
left  him  on  the  throne)  was  reduced  to  the  altema^ 
tiv^  of  either  hazarding  an  immediate  contest,  for 
which  he  was  not  prepared,  or  of  signing  the  treaty 
dictated  to  him  by  the  British  govemnient.  After 
a  severe  struggle,  in  which  shame,  fear,  pride,  and 
desplur,  had  alternate  sway  over  his  irresolute  mind, 
he  put  hig  name,  on  the  18th  of  June,  to  a  treaty, 
of  which  the  principal  articles  were :— - 

*  For  a  fiill  statement  of  Locd  HMtings'  sentiments  and 
orders  on  this  occca^ion,  vide  Printed  papers,  Mahratta  and 
Pindarie  War,  p.  109. 
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•*  The  denunciation  of  Trimbuckjee  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Gungadhur  Shastree,  and  a  rebel;  and  the 
surrei^der  of  his  family  as  hostages  to  the  British 
government. 

*^  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  Paishwah, 
to  consider  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  of  which  he 
Sfras  nominal  head,  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  rights  and  claims  which  he  had,  in  that 
character,  over  the  rulers  and  chiefs  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  personal  dominions. 

"  The  commutation  of  the  Paishwah*s  claims  on 
the  Guickwar,  for  the  annual  sum  of  four  lacs  of 
rupees ;  and  the  cession  to  the  Company  of  territory 
equal  to  pay  and  maintain  that  contingent  *  which 
it  had  a  right,  from  former  engagements,  to  require 
from  the  Paishwah. 

^^  The  cession  to  the  Company  of  the  fortress  of 
Ahmednagur,  in  the  Deckan,  and  of  all  the  personal 
possessions  of  the  Paishwah  in  Malwa  and  Hin- 
dustan. The  lease>  in  perpetuity,  for  the  sum  of 
four  lacs  and  a  half,  of  the  Paishwah*s  share  of 
Ahmedabad;" 

The  southern  Jahgeerdars  were  by  this  engage- 
ment rendered  more  dependant  on  the  British  go- 
vernment than  on  the  Paishwah,  though  the  latter 
still  continued  their  national  head.  Some  of  their 
lands,  of  which  Bajee  Row  had  taken  possession, 
were  restored ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Jahgeer  of 

*  The  strength  of  this  contingent  had  hcen  fixed  by  a  former 
treaty. 
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Rastea,  which  had  been  resumed^  wbb^  at  the  recom- 
meadation  of  the  Engtish  .government^  given  back 
to  that  once  powerful  Mahratta  family. 

The  character  of  this  treaty*  will  be  mistaken^  if 
it  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  mea- 
sure which  the  government  thought  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  compelling  the  Paishwah  to  adopts 
that  it  might  avert  local  danger,  and  deprive  a 
prince^  who  had  evinced  so  hostile  a  disposition,  of 
a  portion  of  that  power  which  he  was  likely  to  em- 
ploy in  counteracting  or  opposing  the  plans  then  in 
progress  for  the  destruction  of  the  Pindaries. 

fiajee  Row  had  been  considered  and  treated  as  an 
enemy,  and  he  had  been  subdued  into  acquiescence 
by  military  operations,  not  by  negotiations.  He  had 
been  discomfited  without  a  battle ;  and  though  it 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  embarrass  the  whole 
plan  of  operations  by  precipitating  a  war  with  this 
prince,  all  hopes  of  his  being  restored  to  a  feeling  of 
friendship  towards  the  British  nation  were  at  an  end. 
But  it  was  still  expected  that  his  fears,  increased  as 
they  were  by  the  severe  lesson  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, might  operate  as  a  check  upon  further  trea- 
chery ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  instead  of  a  despe- 
rate attempt  to  regain  his  territory  by  a  rupture 
with  the  English  government,  he  might  be  induced 
to  seek  that  object  by  the  more  easy  path  of  doing. 

*  Ratified  by  the  Governor-General,  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1817. 
Vol.  I.  2  1 
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hifl  duty  as  a  faithful  confederate  in  the  projected 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  the  predatory  system- 
To  encourage  him  in  such  a  line  of  conduct^  his  per-* 
formance  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  was 
early  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  hill  forts 
which  he  had  given  in  pledge  j  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  satisfy  him  that  the  British  govermnrat 
would  rejoice  if  his  future  conduct  gave  tbem  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  benefits  upon  an  ally 
whom  they  had  once  prized  so  highly,  and  whom 
they  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to  treat  as  an 
enemy* 

The  consequence  of  the  treaty  with  Bajee  Row 
was>  the  negotiation  of  a  supplementary  engage- 
ment  with  the  Guickwar,  to  whom  the  events  at 
Poonah  were  attended  with  the  greatest  benefits,  as 
all  the  claims  of  the  Paishwah  were  compounded 
for  the  comparatively  trifling  sum  of  four  lacs  per 
annum.  The  object  of  a  new  settlement  with  the 
court  of  Baroda  was,  to  effect  such  a  change  in  our 
relations  as  would  benefit  both  states,  and  put  an 
end  to  those  recurring  discussions  and  differences 
among  local  officers,  resulting  from  governments, 
administered  on  very  opposite  principles,  having 
mixed  territories  and  claims  upon  tributaries.  The 
negotiation  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object  was 
protracted  till  November,  1817,  when  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  which  adjusted  all  points  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  mutual  cessions  of  rights  and  inter- 
changes of  lands.     The  most  important  stipulations 
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were  those  which  gave  to  the  British  government 
the  possession  of  the  city  of  Ahmedahad*. 

The  mal'fidministration  of  the  Vizier  of  Oude, 
as  it  involved  onr  reputation  in  the  employment  of 
otir  military  force  to  support  his  authority,  called 
forth  the  strongest  remonstrance  on  the  part  df 
Lord  Hastings,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
India,  urged  that  prince  hy  every  argument  to 
reform  a  system  oppressive  to  his  suhjects;  hitt 
on  the  failure  of  these  remonstrances,  he  hesitated 
at  an  interference  with  the  Vizier's  internal  govern* 
ment,  since  this,  however  called  for  hy  bis  conduct, 
and  justifiable  by  the  terms  of  existing  treaties, 
might  have  alienated  the  mind  of  an  ally,  whose  cor- 
diality and  good  feeling  were,  at  the  moment,  of 
consequence  to  the  success  of  his  general  plans 
for  the  tranquillity  of  India. 

The  Vizier  had  contributefl  a  loan  of  two  crore 
of  rupees  to  our  resources  for  carrying  on  tHe  war 
against  Nepaul,  on  the  termination  of  which  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  commuting  half  of  this  debt, 
for  the  cession  of  the  districts  of  Khyraghur  and 
other  lands  conquered  from  the  Nepaulese,  conti- 
guous to  his  highnesses  territories.  The  interest  of 
the  other  half  of  this  amoimt  was  appropriated  for 
pensions,  chargeable  on  the  Vizier  s  revenues,  but 
for  the  regular  payment  of  which  the  English  go- 

♦  This  city  was  the  Mahommedan  capital  of  Guzerat.     It  is 

situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  navigahle  river,  which  falls 

into  the  sea  near  the  city  of  Cambay. 

2  I  2 
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vemment  was  guarantee.     This  arrangement  pnt  an 
end  to  frequent  and  impleasant  discussions. 

The  progress  of  events  in  India  had  for  some 
years  been  very  anxiously  watched  by  the  Indian 
goyemment  in  England.  The  necessity  of  an  effort 
to  suppress  that  predatory  system  which  was  every 
day  gaining  strength^  was  admitted^  but  the  mode 
by  which  this  end  was  to  be  accomplished  pre- 
sented a  very  serious  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  had 
made  frequent  references  to  the  government  in 
England  upon  this  subject 'i^;  and  Lord  Hastings,  in 
a  despatch  to  the'  secret  committee *f-,  urgently 
pressed  this  danger  upon  their  attention.  Speaking 
of  the  arrangements  made  to  guard  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Pindarics,  he  observed ;  "  They  will, 
of  course,  be  renewed  on  the  return  of  the  season, 
in  which  the  country  will  be  again  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  predatory  incursions,  and  must  be  annu- 
ally reported  to  until  some  great  and  comprehensive 
system  of  measures  can  be  formed  and  accomplished, 
for  putting  down  the  evil  against  which  they  are 
meant  to  guard.'' 

•  A  letter,  under  date  the  2nd  October,  1812,  from  the 
Governor-general  in  Council  to  the  Secret  Committee,  after 
describing  some  defensive  measures,  remarks,  **  We  are 
sensible,  however,  all  these  measures  and  arrangements  are 
but  palliatives,  and  we  cannot  but  contemplate  the  necessity, 
at  some  fdture  time,  of  undertaking  a  system  of  political  and 
military  operations  calculated  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this 
great  and  increasing  evil,"  &c.  &c. 

t  Under  date  the  30th  of  May,  IS  14. 
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The  Governor-general  had  not  formed  the  al- 
liance with  the  court  of  Nagpore,  till  that  measure 
had  received,  by  anticipation,  the  approbation  of 
the  authorities  in  England.  In  the  war  widi 
Nepaul,  and  in  the  negotiations  at  Poonah,  he  had 
acted  without  orders,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  an  immediate  vindication  of  the 
insulted  honour  of  the  British  government,  and 
of  providing  against  proximate  dangers*.  In 
points,  however,  on  which  delay  did  not  appear 
hazardous,  Lord  Hastings  had  desired  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities  at  home;  but  this,  for  many 
reasons,  was  not  easily  obtained.  Independently 
of  a  calculation  of  the  changes  which  are  likely  to 
occur  in  such  questions,  before  an  answer  can  be 
returned,  the  salutary  prejudice  which  exists  in 
England  against  wars  in  India ;  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  which  prescribe  the  policy  to 
be  observed  towards  the  native  states;  and  the 
responsibility  attached  to  the  ministers  for  all 
acts  which  they  originate  or  direct,  render  it  a 
much  more  satisfactory  task  for  them  to  approve 
and  support  those  measures  of  indispensable  ne- 
cessity, which  local  circumstances  lead  a  Governor- 
general  to  adopt,'  than  to  take  the  responsibility 
upon   themselves  by  issuing  instructions  for  his 

•  In  the  letter  from  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  10th  July,  1816.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  policy 
of  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  Nagpore,  had  been  distinctly 
recognised  by  the  court. 
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guidance,  or  giving  to  his  intended  measures  the 
Qiuthority  of  their  previous  sanction. 

These  causes  had  for  some  time  prevented  the 
tfansmission  of  definite  orders  to  India,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Pindaries ;  but  an  account  of  the 
inroads  made  by  them  into  the  Company's  territo- 
ries in  1816,  with  a  detail  of  the  atrocities  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  satisfied  the  authorities* 
in  England,  that  to  heait9.te  any  longer  in  sanction- 
ing the  punishment  of  such  aggressions,  would 
be  a  dereliction  of  the  first  duty  of  a  government, 
the  protection  of  its  subjects.  In  consequence  of 
thi^  feeling,  a  letter  w^s  addressed  to  the  Governor- 
general  in  Council 'f',  fully  authorizing  such  pro- 
ceedings as  might  be  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  this  intolerable  evil.  In  this  despatch,  after 
dwelling  upon  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
lindanes  in  their  irruption  into  the  territories  of 
Fwt  St.  George,  and  their  safe  retreat  with  their 
plunder,  the  Secret  Conanittee:[;  observed,  ^^  our 
instructions  of  the  29th  of  September,  1815,  as 
well  ^  those  we  have  recently  issued,  discouraged 
plans  of  general  confederacy,  and  of  oflfensive  ope- 

♦  Mr.  Caamof^  waa,  st  this  period^  President  of  tho  Board 
of  Control 

t  Under  date  16  th  Septemher,  1816. 

I  This  despatch,  though  tranavitted  by  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, was,  in  reality,  that  of  the  Board  of  Gontroul.  For 
the  relative,  powers  of  thesQ  two  parts  of  the  Indian  govern* 
ment,  vide  vol.  ii.  chap.  ix. 
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rations  against  the  Pindaries^  either  with  a  view  to 
their  utter  extirpation^  or  in  anticipation  of  an 
apprehended  danger ;  but  they  were  ndt  intended 
to  restrain  yonr  lordship  in  the  exercise  of  your 
judgment  and  discretion  upon  any  occasion  where 
actual  war  upon  our  territories  might  be  com- 
menced  by  any  body  of  marauders  i  and  where  the 
lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  might  call 
for  efficient  protection.  We  think  it,  howevei*, 
due  to  your  lordship,  not  to  lose  an  instant  in 
conveying  to  you  an  explicit  assurance  of  our 
approbation  of  any  measures  which  you  may  have 
atithorized  or  undertaken^  not  only  foi'  repelling 
invasions^  but  for  pursuing  and  chastising  the 
invaders/* 

After  offering  some  remarks  and  opinions  upon 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  Governors-general 
might  deem  it  politic  and  wise  to  punish  past 
aggression^  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  future 
evils^  this  letter  concludes  with  the  following  obser- 
vations and  instructions.-^ 

^^  We  entertain  confident  hopes,  that  in  the 
event  of  another  attack,  you  will  be  enabled  so  to 
deal  with  the  perpetrators,  as  effectually  to  prevent 
its  repetition.  The  dreadful  cruelties  which,  we  are 
informed,  were  committed  by  these  freebooters  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  have  excited  our 
warmest  indignation. 

^^  To  protect  those  peaceful  inhabitants  against 
such   outrages  is  a  duty  which  no  apprehension 
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of  inconvenience  *  can  justify  us  in  leaving  un- 
performed. 

"  Whilst  we  rely,,  therefore,  confidently  on  your 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  our  general  system  of 
abstinence  from  any  avoidable  hostilities,  we  wish 
that  you  should  understand  us,  as  distinguishing 
between  a  plan  of  policy  essentially  warlike,  or 
directed  to  objects  of  remote  and  contingent  advan- 
tage, and  a  vigorous  exertion  of  military  power  in 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  Britisb  name, 
and  in  defence  of  subjects  who  look  to  us  for 
protection," 

This  clear  and  decided  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Indian  administration  in  England 
reached  Lord  Hastings  at  the  end  of  March,  1817 ; 
and  his  lordship  immediately  determined  to  adopt 
every  preparatory  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Pindarics. 

The  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras »  and  Bombay, 

were  called  into  the  field ;  and,  though  the  Govemor- 

'    general  wished  to  limit  his  military  operations  to 

the   destruction   of  freebooters,   he  prepared  the 

*  Before  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  the  Govemor^general, 
m  council,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  12th  December,  1816,  had 
stated  their  opinion  (the  result  of  complete  experience),  not 
only  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  any  measures  merely  defensive, 
hut  of  those  involving  an  annual  expenditure  exceeding  the 
most  extravagant  calculations  of  the  cost  of  vigorous  opera- 
tions, which  would  destroy  the  predatory  system  effectually. — 
Vide  Tapers  on  Pindarie  and  M^hratta  War,  p.  43. 
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means  of  overcoming  every  obstacle  that  could 
intervene  to  delay  or  prevent  that  primary  object 
of  his  policy. 

He  contemplated  the  scene  upon  which  he  was  to 
enter  as  one  likely  to  open  as  he  advanced;  for  it 
was  not  against  a  tribe,  a  nation,  or  a  government 
that  he  had  to  wage  war,  but  against  that  predatory 
system,  which,  after  being  nearly  destroyed  by  Lord 
Welledley,  had  been  suffered  to  revive  and  become 
once  more  dangerous  to  the  general  peace  of  India. 
When  forming  his  .comprehensive  plans,  military 
and  political,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great . 
object,  Lord  Hastings  referred  to  all  those  officers 
whose  local  knowledge  and  experience  could  add  to 
his  information,  or  aid  his  judgment;  and  we  col- 
lect from  the  voluminous  documents  which  were, 
in  consequence,  placed  upon  the  records  of  govern- 
ment, a  concurrence  of  opinion  in  men  of  opposite 
character  and  views,  and  whose  stations  were  re- 
mote from  each  other,  that  is  perfectly  surprising. 
They  differed  (though  not  essentially)  as  to  the 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil;  but  on  the  question 
of  the  immediate  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
arms,  and  on  that  of  reviving  the  principles  of 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Wellesley,  there  was  but 
one  sentiment. 

It  would  impede  the  course  of  this  narrative  to 
introduce  a  detailed  statement  of  the  situation  of 
the  British  government,  and  that  of  other  states  of 
India,  at  this  period ;  but  as  more  value  will  be 
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attached  by  those  who  study  such  questions  to 
opinions  that  preceded^  than  to  those  which  followed, 
events,  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  is  given 
in  the  appendix  %  in  which  the  whole  of  this  sub- 
ject  is  treated  in  the  fullest  manner.  This  letter, 
which  was  written  at  that  nobleman's  express  desire, 
and  after  the  most  unreserved  communication  with 
him  on  every  part  of  the  subject,  will  exhibit  the 
view  taken  at  this  critical  moment  of  our  actual 
condition,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  twelve 
years  of  experience  had  eoi^ipeUed  Us  to  come,  as 
to  the  effect  of  our  neutral  system  of  policy ;  it  will 
also  shew  the  anticipations  of  success  in  which  the 
Governor-general  had  a  right  to  indulge  frcHn  the 
wise  and  vigorous  measures  with  which  He  had 
commenced  his  great  undertaking. 

The  detail  of  military  operations  is  foreign  to 
the  object  of  this  work,  further  than  as  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  political  transactions;  but. in  that  view, 
the  disposition  made  of  our  forces  in  the  autumn  of 
1817  requires  particular  attention;  not  merely  as 
it  tended  to  the  success  of  the  ensuing  war,  bat 
as  it  produced  those  happier  residts  which  saved 
princes  and  chiefs  from  ruin,  by  the  seasonable 
proximity  of  armies  which  were  equal  to  protect 
or  to  destroy  them,  accordingly  as  they  should 
adopt  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  or  that  of 
plunder  and  anarchy. 

*  Letter  from  Sir  J(^n  Malcolm  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings, 
dated  Madras,  12th  July,  1817.    Vide  Appendi3C»  No.  4. 
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While  the  divisions  of  the  Deckan  army^  under 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop^  and  a  strong  corps  fron; 
Guzerat^  under  Sir  W.  Keir^  advanced  from  the 
south,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Pindarics^  the  troops  of  Bengal  were  so  ably  directed 
lipon  the  different  points  which  they  were  to  occupy, 
that  they  completely  succeeded  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Govemor-general*s  objects.  "  What 
I  contemplated,''  Lord  Hastings  observes,  in  de-« 
scribing  those  operations,  ^^  was,  the  pushing  for- 
ward, unexpectedly,  several  corps  which  should 
occupy  positions  opposing  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  junction  of  the  army  of  ai^y  state  with  that  of 
another;  and  even  expose  to  extreme  peril  any 
90vereign's  attempt  to  assemble  the  dispersed  corps 
of  his  forces  within  his  own  dominions,  should  we 
see  cause  to  forbid  it.  The  success  of  this  plan," 
his  lordship  adds  *,  "  depended  on  the  secrecy  with 
which  the  preparations  could  be  made,  the  proper 
choice  of  the  points  to  be  seized,  and  the  speed 
with  which  we  could  reach  the  designated  stations/' 

Dowliit  Row  Sindia,  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Mahratta  princes,  and  to  whom  the  chiefs  of  that 
nation,  as  well  as  the  Pindarics,  looked  for  aid, 
was  so  placed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war,  by  the  position  of  a  large  division,  under  Lord 
Hastings'  personal  command,  and  a  corps  under 
Major-general  Donkin,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 

*  Vide  Lord  Basting's  letter,  uuder  date  Ut  March»  1S20, 
Printed  correapond^nce,  p.  883. 
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alternative  of  acceding  to  a  treaty  dictated  by  his 
lordship,  or  of  exposing  himself  to  defeat  and 
ruin.  Sindia  preferred  the  former  course,  how- 
ever contrary  to  his  inclination,  and  repugnant 
to  all  his  cherished  feelings,  as  a  member  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy.  His  public  defection  from 
a  cause,  the  success  of  which  rested  chiefly  on  his 
eflforts,  was  a  fatal  blow,  not  only  to  the  Pindaries, 
but  to  that  more  general  combination  against 
our  power,  the  designs  of  which  were  so  ably  an- 
ticipated*. 

About  this  period,  Lord  Hastings  had  discovered 
a  correspondence  between  the  court  of  Sindia  and 
that  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  the  object  of  which 
was  unfriendly  to  the  English.  This  discovery  he 
communicated  to  Sindia,  in  expectation  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  and  his  refraining 

*  Tlie  manner  in  which  Lord  Hastings  opened  and  concluded 
negotiations  with  this  ruler,  is  fully  described  in  his  letter  (a) 
to  the  Secret  Committee,  under  date  the  1st  March,  18S0,  in 
which  he  takes  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  Sindia's 
condition  as  the  head  and  support  of  the  predatory  system,  and 
of  the  indispensable  necessity  which  existed  of  compelling  that 
prince,  either  to  give  his  aid  towards  the  establishment  of 
general  tranquillity,  or  to  hazard  destruction  by  a  contrary 
course.  The  means  which  Lord  Hastings  took  to  effect  this 
object  are  fully  detailed  in  the  able  despatch  referred  to;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  a  tribute  of  just  admiratioii 
of  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  first  and  most  important 
negotiation,  on  the  success  of  which  that  of  future  measures 
and  operations  so  materially  depended. 

(a)  Vide  printed  Pindaric  and  Mabratta  papers,  p.  383. 
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ironi  all  reproaches^  would  be  duly  appreciated 
by  that  prince.  This  expectation  was  not  dis- 
appointed. The  impression  made  was  fevourable 
to  the  negotiation,  but  still .  the  success  of  that 
depended  more  upon  military  movements  than 
upon  any  diplomatic  eflforts.  Lord  Hastings,  re- 
ferring to  this  fact^  and  to  the  local  situation  of 
Sindia  at  this  crisis,  observes,  "  Residing  at  Gwa- 
lior/  he  was  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  part  of  his 
dominions;  but  independently  of  this  objection, 
that  those  provinces  were  separated  from  our 
territory  only  by  the  Jumna,  there  was  a  military 
defect  in  the  situation,  to  which  it  must  be  sup- 
posed the  Maharajah  had  never  adverted.  About 
twenty  miles  south  of  Gwallor,  a  ridge  of  very 
abrupt  hills,  covered  with  the  tangled  wood  pe- 
culiar to  India,  extends  from  the  little  Scind  to  the 
Chumbul,  which  rivers  form  the  flank  boundaries 
of  the  Gwalior  district  and  its  dependencies.  There 
are  but  two  routes  by  which  carriages,  and  perhaps 
cavairy,  can  pass  that  chain;  one  along  the  little 
Scind,  and  another  not  far  from  the  Chumbul. 
By  my  seizing  with  the  centre  a  position  which 
would  bar  any  movement  along  the  little  Scind, 
andf  placing  Major-general  Donkin's  division  at 
the  back  of  the  other  pass,  Sindia  was  reduced 
to  the  dilemma  of  subscribing  the  treaty  which 
I  offered  him,  or  of  crossing  "the  hiUs  through  bye- 
paths,  attended  by  the  few  followers  who  might  be 
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able  to  actompany  him^  sacrificing  his  splendid 
train  of  artillery  (above  one  hundred  brass  gtins), 
with  all  its  appendages,  and  abandoning  at  once 
to  us  his  most  valuable  possessions. 

*^The  terms  imposed  upon  him  were,  essentially, 
unqualified  submission,  though  so  coloured  as  to 
avoid  making  him  feel  public  humiliation.  Their 
intrinsic  rigour  will  not  be  thought  overstrained, 
or  unequitable,  when  it  is  observed,  that  I  had  as^ 
certained  the  Maharajah's  having  promised  the 
Pindarics  decisive  assistance,  and  that  I  had  inter- 
cepted  the  secret  correspondence  through  which  he 
was  instigating  the  Nepaulese  to  attack  ns. 
Nothing  in  short  but  my  persuasion  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  governments  in  central 
India,  and  the  making  them  our  instruments  for 
preserving  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  coimtry, 
were  desirable  objects,  could  have  dictated  the  for- 
bearance manifested  under  the  repeated  perfidies  of 
that  prince.  He  closed  with  the  proffered  con- 
ditions, and  was  saved  by  the  acquiescence-  The 
advantage  in  any  other  quarter  could  only 
be  a  transient  ebullition.  To  the  more  distant 
states,  this  non-appearance  of  a  formidable  force 
with  which  they  were  to  co-operate,  was  an 
event  which  absolutely  incapacitated  them  from 
effort.** 

The  impressions  made  upon  Sindia  and  his  mi- 
nisters,  by   the   prompt   and    decided    measures 
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described^  were  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the 
temper  and  talent  of  the  British  resident*  at  his 
court,  who,  by  pointing  out  in  the  strongest  man-> 
ner  the  safety  of  one  course  of  action,  and  the  in-> 
evitable  ruin  which  must  attend  any  other,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  his  signature  to  a  treaty  by 
which  it  was  settled, — ^that  Sindia  should  con- 
tribute his  best  efforts  to  destroy  the  Pindarics; 
that  he  should  furnish  a  specific  contingent,  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  British  troops,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  British  officer,  against  these 
freebooters ;  that  the  contingent  should  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  complete  efficiency;  that  to  pro^ 
vide  for  this,  Sindia  should  renounce  for  three 
years  his  claims  upon  the  English  government,  as^ 
settled  by  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Arjehgaum'f- ;  that 
the  amount  of  the  annual  sums  hitherto  paid, 
as  pensions,  to  his  family  and  ministers,  should 
be  applied,  through  British  officers,  to  the  regular 
payment  of  the  bodies  of  his  highnesses  horse^ 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops: 
and  it  was  arranged,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
these  corps,  all  the  divisions  of  Sindia*s  army 
should  remain  stationary  at  the  posts  assigned  by 
the  British  government,  without  whose  concur- 
rence no  part  of  them  should  move. 

Sindia  agreed  to  admit  British  troops  to  gar-* 

*  Major  Robert  Close, 

tThiswasthe  treaty  concluded  by  General  Wellesley,  iii 
1804. 
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rison  the  forts  of  Asseerghur  and  Hindia,  during 
the  war^  as  pledges  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of 
his  engagements  ;  and  he  consented  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  him  on  the  22nd  of  November^  1805^  and  by 
that  act  placed  the  English  government  at  liberty 
to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Rajpoot  states  of 
Jypore^  Joudpore,  Odipore^  Kottah^  Bhondee,  and 
others  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chumbul.  Tliis 
article,  however,  secured  to  Sindia^  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  British  government,  his  established 
tribute  from  these  principalities,  but  restricted  him, 
in  the  event  of  their  forming  engagements  with 
the  Company,  from  any  fiiture  interference  in  their 
affairs. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  treaty  which 
constrained  Sindia  to  a  conduct  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  but  consonant  to  his  interests.  The 
obvious  necessity  under  which  he  signed  his  en- 
gagements was  the  only  excuse  he  could  make 
to  himself  or  others  for  his  defection  from  a  con- 
federacy in  which  he  had  certainly  joined, .  but  the 
plans  of  which  were  as  yet  immature.  The  advance 
of  the  Pindarics  towards  Gwalior,  after  the  Paish- 
wah  and  Bhonsela  had  commenced  hostilities,  cre- 
ated a  sensation  which  led  to  a.  belief  that  Sindia 
would  not  maintain  the  engagement  he  had  con- 
tracted. If  he  did  waver  at  this  period,  he  was 
soon  called  to  a  recollection  of  his  situation  by  a 
movement  of  Lord  Hastings,  who,  by  interposing 
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between  him  and  the  freebooters^  put  an  end  at 
once  to  his  irresolution  and  the  hopes  of  those 
who  had  so  long  looked  to  him  for  support. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia  continued  inactive^  if  not 
neutral,  throughout  the  operations  that  imniedi- 
ately  ensued ;  and  much  effort  was  necessary  to 
bring  into  action  even  those  parts  of  his  army 
which  we  had  obtained  the  means  of  paying.    The 
strong  fortress  of  Asseerghur  was  not  delivered 
over  to  us. '    The  pretext  was  the  disobedience 
of  its  governor,   Jeswunt  Row  Lar>  who  openly 
espoused  the   cause   of  Bajee   Row.     When  the 
same  chief  subsequently  gave  protection  to  Appah 
Sahib,  the  ex*Rajah  of  Nagpore^  he  was  sununoned 
to  surrender/  and  orders  were  sent  by  Sindia,  re- 
quiring prompt  obedience.     With  these  he  refused 
to  comply,  and  the  fort  was  regularly  besieged  by 
the  British  troops.    After  its  capitulation,  accident 
brought  to  light  a  letter  from  his  prince,  directing 
him  to  obey  all  commands  which  he  might  receive 
from  the  Paishwah* 

When  the  resident  with  Sindia  showed  him  this 
letter,  he  at  once  admitted  its  authenticity,  and  the 
violation  of  faith  of  which  it  was  an  evidence; 
but  pleaded  in  palliation  those  hereditary  ties  which 
had  for  generations  subsisted  between  his  family 
and  that  of  the  Paishwah.  This  fair  plea  was  not 
rejected.  Lord  Hastings,  with  politic  liberality, 
limited  his  demand,  consequent  to  this  dis- 
covery, to  the  perpetual  cession  of  the  fortress  of 
Vol.  I.  8  K 
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Asseerghur,  which,  from  its  position^  became  in 
our  hands  a  check  npon  robbers  and  freebooten ; 
whereas  it  h^d  been,  and  would  have  continued  to 
be,  a  place  of  refuge  and  protection  for  than  as 
long  as  it  remained  with  the  Mahratta  {uriiice. 
The  cession  was  cheerfully  made,  and  the  modosr 
tion  of  the  Govemor-general  on  the  occasion  was 
fully  recognised  by  the  court  of  Gwalion 

No  change  of  our  political  engagements  with 
the  Niaam  of  the  Deckan  took  place  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Hastings.  The  state  of 
this  prince's  dominions  had  been  already  described. 
Arrapgements  had  been  made  with  a  minister  who 
owed  everything  to  our  support,  which  placed  at 
our  complete  disposal  a  very  considerable  and 
efficient  force,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  com- 
manded by  British  officers,  and  enjoying  through 
our  means  regular  pay  and  adequate  estaUish- 
ments.  They  were,  in  fact,  more  our  troops  than 
those  of  the  prince  they  nominally  served,  who 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  army,  except  his 
household  guards,  which  paid  him  direct  obedience 
and  allegiance. 

The  efficient  force  of  Salabut  Khan,  the  heiedi*r 
tary  jahgeerdar  of  Elichipore,  could  not  be  deemed 
soldiers  of  the  Nizam ;  for  though  the  chief  whom 
they  served  was  one^  of  that  prince's  omraha,  he 
had,  by  his  zeal  and  gallantry  during  the  Mahrotta 
campaign  of  1803,  established  such  a  cliQm  upon 
our  fiiture  favour  and  protection  as  had  led  to 
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an  ammgement  by  which  he  vas  made  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  the  court  <riP  Hyderabad. 
This  obligation  he  returned  by  holding  himaelfj 
and  all  oyer  whom  he  had  command,  constantly 
ready  at  oiur  cal^  and  hia  contingent,  consisting  of 
a  regular  brigade  of  infantry,  with  an  e:ijxelleot 
body  of  irregular  horse,  proved  Tery  Beryiceabie 
during  the  Pindaric  war. 

The  conditicm  of  the  territories  of  thp  Niaam, 
however  deplorable,  was,  perhaps,  fortupate  for  th^ 
object  of  the  moment.  It  placed  Afe  resources  of 
this  country  more  at  our  disposal  thati  it  is  likely 
they  would  have  been,  had  its  situation  been  dif- 
ferent. The  efforts  made  by  it  during  the  wap  ' 
were  recognised  at  its  close,  and  the  English 
government,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  territory 
and  rights  of  the  Paishwah,  not  only  gave  up  thft 
arrears  of  Choute,  due  to  that  prince  by  th^ 
Nizam,  but  abrogated  all  claims  whatever  that  thft 
state  of  Poonah  had  upon  that  of  Hyderabad, 
Some  exchanges  of  districts,  alike  convenient  ta 
both  states,  were  made,  and  the  whole  of  these 
arrangements  were  afterwards  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  under  date  the  12th  of  December, 

1823.  / 

The  engagements  entered  into  with  the  princi- 
pal Rajpoot  states  of  Odipore,  Jonti^ore,  Jypor«> 
Kottah,  'and  Bhondee,  were  nearly  of  the  same 
date  (immediately  after  our  first  successes),  apd 
were  all  to  the  same  purport.    Each  of  them  con- 
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tained  a  foil  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  English  government,  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Hindu  princes  to  act  in  what  was 
termed  ^^  subordinate  co-operation,"  and  to  pay  it 
the  accustomed  tribute  of  their  ^ispectiye  princi- 
palities.    In  those  cases  where  the  whole  or  a  part 
of   that  tribute  was    the   acknowledged  due    of 
Mahratta  chiefs^  the  British  government  was  bound 
to  answer  such  claims^  and  to  preserve  its  depen- 
dant allies  froni'  all  foreign  interference^  demands, 
or  attacks.'  They  were  also   guaranteed  in  the 
absolute  and  exclusive  management  of  their  in- 
ternal administration.      The  object  of  all  these 
treaties  was  the  same,  and  the  slight  differences  in 
their  terms  were    referable  to :  localities,  or  the 
personal  condition  of  their  princes.     For  instance, 
at  Kottah,  which  had  been  long  ruled  by  a  regent, 
the  celebrated   Zalem  Sing,  a  secret  article  gua- 
ranteed the  continuance  of  the  power  which  he 
actually  enjoyed  to  his  personal  descendants.    The 
causes  of  a  measure  which  promised  inunediate 
advantages,  that  were  thought  to  overbalance  any 
evil  that  could  ultimately  result  from  it,  are  folly 
explained  in  another  work*.    All  the  benefits  anti- 
cipated from  forming  a  connexion  with  this  ex- 
traordinary man  were .  realized ;  and  he  was  early 
rewarded  for  his  exertions  in  aid  of  our  operations 
by  the  cession  "f*  of  some  districts  formerly  belong- 

•  Vide  «  Central  India,''  vol.  li.  p.  501. 
t  Vide  ••  Central  India,''  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 
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ing  to  Kottah,  which  had  been  occupied^  if  not 
usurped^  by  Jeswnnt  Row  Holkar. 

The  same  promptness  and  wisdom  which  had, . 
without  a  blow,  subdued  Sindia  into  peace,  if  not 
friendship,  produced  a  similar  effect  on  Ameer 
Khan.  This  chief  had  on  various  pretexts  avoided 
the  ratification  of  the  engagements  which  his  agent 
had  concluded  with  the  resident  of  Delhi:  but  the 
movement  of  troops  to  his  vicinity,  and  their  occu- 
pation of  positions  which  left  him  only  the  option 
between  engaging  in  an  unequal  conflict  and  sign^ 
ing  this  treaty,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  safer 
course.  He  was  confirmed  in  t^e  possession  of 
all  the  territories  he  held  from  the  fiolkar  family, 
but  compelled  to  surrender  his  large  train  of 
artillery  to  the  English  government,  and  to  dis- 
band that  great  body  of  plunderers  which  had 
been,  for  more  than  ten  years,  the  scourge  of 
Malwa  and  Rajpootana. 

The  condition  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and  of 
the  Paishwah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817, 
has  been  described.  The  Governor-general,  ad- 
verting to  the  character  of  those  princes,  to  their 
obligations  towards  the  British  government,  and  to 
that  view  which  (giving  them  credit  for  common 
penetration)  they  were  expected  to  take  of  their 
own  interests,  did  not  anticipate  that  they  would 
be  the  first  to  precipitate  hostilities,  and  to  compel 
Ijim  to  a  coujrse  of  action  which  produced  result^ 
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widely  different  from  those  he  originally  contem- 
plated. 

Lord  Hastings^  when  alluding  to  their  conduct, 
observea  *— '*  But  fot  the  unforeseen  perfidy  and 
unaccountable  folly  of  the  Paishwah  and  the  Rajah 
o^  Nagpore,  I  might  hav«  congratulated  mysdf  and 
your  honourable  Company  on  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  my   original  hope  of  effecting  the 
suppression  of  the  predatory  system,  without  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  established  powers  of  India,  or 
adding  a  rood  of  land  to  the  possession  of  the 
British  goremment.     I  feel  assured  that  your  ho* 
nourable  committee  has  been  satisfied  that  such 
was  my  earnest  desire;  and  that  its  disappointment 
has  been  occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond  my 
control.      When  those   circumstances  did   occur, 
and  the  necessity  arose  for  my  directing  your  arms 
i^ainst  treacherous  allies  and  declared  enemies,  yon 
will,  I  am, persuaded,  admit  the  impracticability  of 
adhering  to  those  limits  which  my  duty  and  incli- 
nation would  otherwise  hare  prescribed,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  your  interest  and  security  which  no 
profession  of  obedience  to  orders  issued  under  a 
different  view  of  things  would  have  justified  to 
myself  or  my  country," 

The  above  is  one  of  those  continually-recuning 
instances  in  the  page  of  our  Indian  History  wiiich 

•^Vide  Lord   Hastings's   letter  Ist  March ,  1S20,  printed 
Correspondence,  388. 
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proves,  most  cleai'ly,  the  impossibility  of  onr  pre* 
scribing  to  ourselves  exact  limits  to  any  scene  of 
c^erations  in  which  we  become  involved;  and  a 
very  short  detail  of  events  wiU  show^  that  if  it  is 
admitted  that  the  supreme  government  could  no 
longer  delay,  without  the  sacrifice  both  of  its  re* 
putation  and  interests,  the  measures  now  taken  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Pindaries,  it  was  forced  by 
fin  equal  necessity  to  prosecute  its  hostilities  against 
both  Appah  Sahib  and  Bajee  Row,  to  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  power  of  those  faithless  rulers. 

Appah  Sahib,  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  although  he  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the 
ElngUsh  government,  early  evinced  a  disposition  as 
inconsistent  with  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to 
that  state,  as  with  the  obligations  of  good  faith» 
He  dismissed  from  their  stations  the  ministers* 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  subsi- 
diary alliance,  and  he  entered  into  an  active  and 
secret  correspondence  with  Bajee  Row,  at  a  period 
when  that  prince  was  occupied  in  plans  known  to 
be  hostile  to  our  interests.  This  correspondence 
was  an  infiraction  of  the  treaty ;  but  diere  was  nd 
desire  to  press  a  point  of  this  nature  to  an  unplea* 
taut  issue.  Every  allowance  was  made  for  Mah^ 
ratta  habits,  and  for  the  weak  character  of  a  young 
prince  exposed  to  artful  intrigue. 

The  [court  of  Nagpore  was,  at  this  period, 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  was  decidedly 

*  Nagdo  Pundit  and  Narrayn  Pandit. 
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adverse '  to  the  English  interests.  Their,  influence 
had.  latterly,  much  increased;  but  still  the  Rajah 
appeared  so.  open  and  sincere  in  all  his  personal 
communications  with  the  resident,  that  less  acute 
vigilance  than  that  of  Mr.  Jenkins  would  have  been 
lulled  into  fatal  security.  He,  however,  continued 
to  attend  to  actions  more  than  words.  An  addi- 
tion of  numbers  made  to  the  Nagpore  army,  the 
increased  activity  of  the  correspondence  with  Poo- 
nah,  the  public  reception  of  a  khelat  (or  dress  of 
honour)  from  the  Paishwah,  after  that  prince  had 
attacked  the  British  troops,  were  circumstances 
which,  however  palliated  by  plausible  excuses, 
could  be  referred  to  no  cause  but  a  spirit  of  hosti- 
lity. Nevertheless,  some  events  occurred  which 
led  the  resideht  to  hope  that  Appah  Sahib  might 
still  be  restrained  from  proceeding  to  extremes. 
The  intelligence  of.  the  treaty  with  Sihdia,  and  of 
the  failure  of  Bajee  Row,  reached  Nagpore  on  the 
same  day,  and  were  communicated  to. the  Rajah 
with  a  hope  of  a  salutary  effect.  "  The  Rajah,**  Mr. 
Jenkins  observes,  ^^  expressed  .  his :  satisfaction  at 
the  former,  occurrence,  praised  the  wisdom  of  Sin- 
dia,  and  lamented  the  folly  of  the  Paishwah,  who 
could  think  that  a  partial  success,  even  if  he  had 
obtained  it,  could  shake  our  power.**.  Although 
the  resident  appeared  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
consternation  created  in  the  minds  of  Appah  Sahib's 
evil  advisers  by  these  events  might  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  tbis  did  not  prevent  hia  pujdng  a  re* 
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^sitibn  for  immediate  Feinforcements;  and  in  a 
very  few  days  after  he  had  adopted  this  precaU'* 
tion  %  he '  learnt  that  an  attack  was  meditated  on 
the  small  British  force  at  Nagpore.   In  his  letter  to 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  of  the  24th 
of  November,  1817,  we  find  the  following  remark- 
able* passage,  which  exhibits,  in  its  true  light,  the 
duplicity  of  the  Rajah:  "  With  regard  to  the  project 
(Mr.  Jenkins  states)  of  attacking  the  British  troops 
at  this  place,  I  have  received  continual  communi- 
cation, since  my  despatches  of  the '  14th  ult.  and 
6th  instant  to  your  excellency,  and  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  describing  the  arguments   which  have 
been  used  to  excite  the  Rajah  to  such  a  step,  and 
the  hitherto  successful  opposition  of  his  more  pru- 
dent advisers;  but  not  a  word  indicative  of  any 
complaint  against,  or  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Rajah  to  break  with  us,  has  appeared  from  any 
of  his  public  communications ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  highness  being  alarmed  a  few  nights  ago  by  a 
iiedse  report,  doubtless  fabricated  by  the  warlike 
faction,  that  the  British  troops  were  moving  out  to 
attack  him,  sent  for  my  Mahratta  moonshee^  and 
talked  for  an  hour  against  the  treachery  of  the 
Paishwah,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  following 
his  example.    Whether  his  means  were  considered, 
his  actual   situation,  living  as  he  was  with   his 
family,  in  an  open  town,  and  without  any  fort  of 

"    *  Tide  Mr.  Jenkins'  letter  to  Major-general  Malcolm^  dated 
IQik  Nov«m1)er,1817« 
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conseqiieiice^  except  Chanda^  to  place  them  in  seen- 
rity ;  and  above  all  his  gratitude  towards  the  Britifth 
government,  to  whose  favour  and  protection  he 
owed  everything,  and  should  always  desire  to  owe 
every  thing  to  it,  and  it  alone! 

^^  We  are  so  far  on  our  guard  (the  resident  con- 
cludes), as  we  can  be,  without  assuming  an  open 
attitude  of  distrust;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
general  feeling  industriously  excited  by  our  enemies, 
that  an  attack  is  intended,  and  the  false  reports 
propagated  regarding  the  Pindarics,  which  are 
made  the  instrument  of  exciting  alarm,  and  the 
pretence  of  keeping  the  lU^ah's  troops  in  a  con- 
tinued state  of  readiness  for  movement,  I  have 
warned  the  Durbar,  that  they  must  take  the  con* 
sequence  of  any  movement  of  our  troops  towards 
the  residency,  which  such  alarms,  whether  true  or 
false,  may  render  necessary,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reports  of  Pindarics  are  propagated  by 
the  Rqah's  instructed  agents/' 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  amicable  piTo- 
fessions  of  the  Rajah,  the  movements  of  his  army 
coincided  so  exactly  with  the  reports  of  his  in- 
tended procee^gs,  that  no  doubt  r^nained  of  the 
course  he  meant  to  pursue.  The  brigade  was,  in 
consequence,  removed  from  its  defenceless  canton- 
ments to  the  occupation  of  the  residiemcy,  and  ibitt 
adjoining  heights  of  Seetabuldee** 

The  particulars  of  that  attack,  which  was  made 

*  Small  hills  immediately  overlooking  tlie  eitjr  of  Nagpora. 
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by  an  apparently-overwhelming  force  upon  this 
msJl  body  of  men,  on  the  night  of  the  d6th  of 
November,  and  its  glorious  result,  after  an  action 
of  eighteen  hours,  belong  to  the  page  of  our  mili* 
tary  history.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  enemy  at  all  points,  and  ^he  approach 
of  part  of  the  reinforcement  which  had  been  called 
for,  put  an  end  to  all  hope  ;of  success  in  the  mind 
of  Appah  Sahib,  who  commenced  a  negotiation 
for  renewed  friendship,  by  a  solemn  declaration 
that  the  assault  made  upon  our  troops  was  without 
his  will  or  consent.  He  was  desired  to  withdraw 
his  army  from  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  action, 
before  any  answer  could  be  returned  to  his  com- 
munication. This  demand  was  complied  with,  and 
during  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
withdrawing  of  his  troops,  and  tl^e  arrival  of  Briga^- 
dier-general  Doveton*8  army,  the  advance  of  which 
reached  Nagpore  on  the  12th  of  December,  this 
infatuated  prince  continued  making  protestations 
of  submission,  but  pursuing  at  the  same  time  a 
weak  and  vacillating  course  of  conduct. 

The  following  preliminary  terms  were  ofiered  to 
him,  af^er  General  Doveton's  arrival;  ^^  that  he 
should  acknowledge  that  his  recent  attack  on  our 
troops  had  placed  him  at  our  mercy,  and  that  his 
only  hope  was  in  our  forbearance  and  moderation; 
that  his  whole  ordnance  and  warlike  stores  should 
be  delivered  up  to  us,  a  portion  of  them  to  be 
eventually    restored  on  fixing  the  military  esta- 
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blishment  of  the  atate ;  that  he  should  disband; 
in  concert  with  the  resident,  his  'Arabs^  and  other 
troops,  as  soon  as  practicable;*  that  his  army 
should  immediately  move  to  a  position  to  be  as^ 
signed  for  it ;  that  the  city  of  Nagppre  should  be 
occupied  by  our  troops,  all  public  and  private  pro- 
perty  to  be  protected:  the  Rajah's  civil  autho- 
rities to  remain  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions^ 
on  his  behalf,  and  the  city  to  be  restored,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty:  that  the  Rajah  should 
repair  to  the  British  residency  or  camp,  and  reside 
there  until  every  thing  should  be  settled:  that  the 
terms  of  the  intended  treaty  shoidd  not  go  to  de- 
prive him  of  any  considerable  portion  of  territory, 
beyond  what  might  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  the  subsidy,  and  the  efficient  maintenance  of  his 
contingent,  as  fixed  by  former  engagements.  Such 
other  changes  as  became  necessary,  were  to  have 
no  object  but  the  preservation  of  tranquillity,  and 
a  due  regard  to  the  respectability  of  the  Rajah's 
government.*' 

With  these  terms,  the  Rajah  was  required  to 
comply  by  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th ; 
and  it  was  abo  stipulated,  that  his  army  should  be 
withdrawn  from  their  position  in  and  about  the 
city,  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  British  troops, 
at  seven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  the  Rajah 
himself  being  at  liberty  to  come  in,  either  before 
the  execution  of  the  terms,  or  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  as  might  be  most  agreeable. 
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The  tenns  offered  to  his  acceptance,  though 
they  greatly  limited  his  power,  still  left  to  him  the 
name  and  functions  of  sovereignty.  After  many 
evasions  .and  efforts  to  obtain  delay,  he  sccespteA 
them,  and  repaired  to  the  British  residency,  atr 
tended  by  some  of  his  ministers.  The  troops^ 
who  made  a  weak  attempt  at  resistance,  were  at- 
tacked and  routed.  The  horse  dispersed  in  every 
quarter,  a  great  part  of  them  retiring  to  their 
homes;  a  large  coips  of  Arabs,  however,  retreated 
to  the  palace,  which  they  defended  for  some  days^ 
and  then  capitulated. 

The  resident,  swayed  by  reasons  connected  with 
local  circumstances*,  and  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
of  India,  had  pledged  the  public  faith  to  restore 
Appah  Sahib  to  power;  and  he  was  not  deterred  by 
the  receipt  of  the  instructions  of  Lord  Hastings  to 
depose  him,  from  allowing  him  to  return  to  his 
palace ;  but  instead  of  a  definitive  treaty,  which  had. 
been  prepared,  and  to  which  the  Rajah's  assent 
had  been  gained,  a  provisional  engagement,  subject 
to  the  Goveriior-generars  approbation,  was  sub- 
stituted f. 

*  The  principal  reason  that  led  Mr.  Jenkins  to  restore 
Appah  Sahib,  was  a  conviction  that  the  party  of  the  young 
prince,  who  must  be  raised  to  the  Musnud  if  he  was  deposed, 
had  neither  strength  nor  influence  to  carry  on  the  goyernment. 

t  According  to  this  new  agreement,  Appah  Sahib  resigned 
all  his  territories  to  the  northward  of  the  Nerbudda,  as  well  as 
certain  districts  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  river,  and  all  his 
rights  and  possessions  of  Gualghur  Sergooja  and  Jnbulpore« 
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Th^  Governor-general  had  for  many  reasons, 
and,  above  all,  from  a  perfect  conviction  that^  after 
what  had  passed,  no  reUance  whatever  could  be 
placed  in  Appah  Sahib,  resolved  not  to  restojpe  him 
to  the  throne;  and  the  instructions  transmitted  to 
Nagpore  on  this  head  proceeded  on  the  suppositiooL 
that  the  resident  had  not  entered  into  any  engage* 
ment  with  Appah  Sahib,  implying^  however  remote 
ly,  his  restoration.  But  the  instant  Mr.  Jenkins's 
letter  was  received.  Lord  Hastings  wisely  det»^ 
mined  to  confirm  the  engagement  that  had  been 
made,  '^  rather  than  take  a  step  which  might  shake 
the  confidence  universally  reposed  by  native  states 
and  chiefs  in  the  acta  and  assurances  of  the  British 

The  Company  agreed  to  accept  these  cessions  in  lien  of  all 
former  subsidy,  as  well  as  military  service.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Rajah  should  be  con- 
ducted by  ministers  possessing  the  confidence  ct  the  Britiah 
resident. 

The  Rajah  agreed  to  reside  with  his  family  al  Nagpore. 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  troops.  The  arrears  of 
subsidy,  due  on  settling  this  treaty,  were  %o  be  discharged, 
and  the  subsidy  itself  paid,  till  the  countries  agreed  to  be  ceded 
were  made  over  to  the  British  government. 

It  was  also  agreed,  that  any  forts  in  the  Rajah's  territeries, 
which  the  English  government  might  wish  to  occupy,  should 
be  given  up ;  that  those  persons,  whom  he  represented  as 
having  involved  him  in  hostilities  contrary  to  his  wishes  and 
orders,  should  be  seized  and  delivered  up ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
two  hills  of  Seetabuldee,  with  a  portion  of  ground  near  them, 
should  be  made  over  to  the  British  govemment»  to  erect  upon 
theip  such  military  works  as  it  mighC  deem  necessary* 
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amenta."*  Acting  on  this  ground^  his  lordship  di- 
reeted  that  the  articles  of  the  provisional  engage^ 
ment  should  be  embodied  in  a  treaty.  This  how*- 
ev^  was  delayed,  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent 
proposition  from  Appah  Sahib  to  resign  all  hi» 
territories  to  the  Company,  and  to  remain  opu-^ 
tented  with  the  title  of  Rajfth,  and  an  annual  sti-^ 
pend  sufficient  to  maintain  his  personal  dignity. 
Lord  Hastings,  nqt  deeming  it  politic  to  accede 
to  this  propositioq,  transmitted  orders  to  the  resi* 
dent,  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  execution 
as  ^t  first  proposed;  but  before  bis  instructions  to 
this  effect  could  reach  Nagpore,  another  revolution 
had  taken  place  at  that  capital. 

The  refusal  of  several  of  the  governors  of  forts 
in  different  parts  of  the  dominions  of  Nagpore  to 
surrender,  gave  rise  tp  suspicions,  which  were  soon 
oqnfirpied  by  incontestable  proof,  that  their  trea- 
cherous prince  had  directed  them  to  oppose  us. 
His  correspondence  with  the  disaffected ,  part  of 
his  troops,  and  with  those  ministers  who  had  insti«- 
gated  his  former  conduct,  was  detected;  and  it  was 
distinctly  established  that  he  continued,  in  despite 
of  the  moderation  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
to  cherish  designs  of  renewed  hostility.  It  was 
also  discovered  at  this  period,  by  proofs  deemed  con* 
elusive,  that  he  had  miu'dered  his  predecessor  Bala 
Sahib,  in  order  to  obtain  that  elevation  which  he 
had  so  disgraced.   These  plots  and  crimes,  although 
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eiiormouS)  might  have  admitted  .of  the  resident 
waiting  the  result  of  a  reference  to  the  Goveni(Hr- 
general ;  hut  the  information  that  the  Jftajah  in- 
tended  making  his  escape  from  his  capital,  and  the 
renewed  activity  of  his  commtmications  with  Bajee 
Row,  with  the  movement  of  the  latter  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nagpore,  left  Mr.  Jenkins  no  time  to  deli- 
herate.  He  ordered  troops  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace,  and  seize  Appah  Sahib,  who  was  brought 
immediately  to  the  residency,  where  he  continued 
in  confinement  till  directed  to  be  sent  under  a 
strong  escort  to  the  Company's  territories  in  Hin- 
dustan. When  arrived  at  Raichorah  *,  he  contrived, 
by  bribing  some  of  his  guards,  to  make  his  escape. 
He  fled  first  to  the  Mahadeo  hills,  from  whence  he 
went  to  Asseerghur,  and  joined  the  Pindarie  chief 
Chetoo,  who  was  attacked  and  routed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  fort,  by  a  detachment  of  British 
troops,  a  few  days  after  the  ex-prince's  arrival. 
Prom  this  period  we  know  nothing  of  this  con- 
temptible and  treacherous  individual.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  after  having  for  a  short  period  found  a 
refuge  in  Asseerghur,  he  fled  to  the  Punjab,  where 
he  is  said  still  to  exist,  a  miserable  dependant  on 
the  charity  of  the  Prince  of  Lahore,  Runject 
Singh. 

The    measures    which    the    Governor-general 
adopted  for  the  settlement  of  the  administration  of 
*  A  village  within  one  m&rcli  from  Jabulpore. 
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the  country  at  Nagpore  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  affairs  at  Poonah^ 
where  a  conduct  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Appah 
Sahib  compelled  the  British  government  to  mea- 
sures which  terminated  in  the  subversion  of  the 
power  of  Bajee  Row,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  to  which  he  belonged. 

During  the  severe  struggle  of  mind  that  pre- 
ceded the  large  sacrifices  exacted  by  the  treaty 
which  the  Paishwah  had  be^n  constrained  to  sign^ 
in  order '  to  give  security  against  his  renewed 
treachery,  he  had  wavered  between  the  counsels  of 
the  violent  party  and  of  those  who  were  the  advo-* 
cates  for  peace  on  any  terms,  with  a  government 
with  which  they  were  satisfied  their  sovereign  had 
no  power  to  contend. 

The  head  of  the  former  was  Gockla,  a  high* 
spirited  military  chief  of  the  Brahmin  tribe,  who 
owed  everything  he  possessed  to  the  liberality  and 
protection  of  the  British  government,  which  had 
been  extended  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  gal- 
lantry and  activity  in  the  campaign  of  1803;  but 
whose  inordinate  ambition,  at  once  stimulated  and 
blinded  by  a  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism,  now  ac- 
tuated him  to  become  the  advocate  of  war.     The 
leader  of  the  peaceful  party  was  Moroo  Deckshut, 
a  Brahmin  minister  of  plain  habits  and  manners, 
who  possessed  sufficient  good  sense  to  deplore  Ba^ 
jee  Row's  infatuated  attachment  to  Trimbuckjee 
£>inglia,  perceiving  that,  under  the  influence  of 
Vol.  I.  2  L 
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ihi»  partiaiity,  and  of  his  excited  |>aMio]is,  his 
sovereign  was  hastening  to  his  ruiiu    The  advioe 
of  this  uinister,  and  of  some  other  respectable 
chiefs   of    the   Poonah   states^    who    entertained 
simihr  sentiments,  aided  by  Bajee  Row's  eiu^essive 
fears,  had  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
the  13th  of  June.     It  was  expected^  Aat  the  same 
counsels  and  personal  motives  which  made  him 
comply  with  the  terms  dictated  to  him,  as  the  price 
of  his  continuance  on  the  throne  of  his  aacestorsj 
would  operate  to  prevent  an  infraction  of  the  en- 
gagement into  which  he  had  ent«ed;  for  it  was 
thought  that,  since  a  sense  of  necessity  (^roimded 
on  the  despair  of  successful  reaistance)  had  ib* 
duced  him  to  surrender  several  forts  and  territories 
to  the  English  government,  he  would  not,  with 
means  so  essentially  decreased,  venture  on  an  appeal 
to  arms,  frctfn  which  he  had  before  shrunk  when 
on  the  very  point  of  the  attempt.     The  causes 
of  a  conduct  so  4^posite  to  reason  as  that  whick  he 
pursued  are  to  be  found  in  his  weak  character^    in 
the  ascendency  gained  over  his  mind  by  Gockla;  in 
the  argent  remonstraa^ces  of  the  prescribed  favour- 
ite Trimbttclgec;  and  in  the  pledges  wUch  he  no 
doubt  received  from  every  Mahratta  court,  of  sop* 
port  and  co-operation  against  a  power  which  those 
princes  and  chiefs  beheld  aiming  at  the  destructioii 
of  the    predatory  system  so   inveterate  in   their 
nature.     These  united  causes  would,  probably,  not 
have  overcome  the  personal  fears  of  Bajee  Rorwj  so 
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far  as  to  make  him  coinm^ice  hostilities,  had  not 
the  principal  part  of  the  British  force  stati^QBed  in 
his  territories,  been  moved  (in  consequence  of  pnv 
paratofy  operations  against  the  Pundaries)  to  a  dts* 
tance  from  his  capital.  This  appears  to  have  giren 
him  courage ;  and  when  he  perceived  tSuit  his  pkuis 
(bow  hardly  disguised)  had  led  die  British  resident 
to  call  for  aid,  and  that  corps  were  on  the  advance 
to  strengthen  the  small  detacfaiiieiit  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pbonah,  he  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
His  assembly  of  a  large  army  at  Poonah;  the 
plunder  of  the  English  cantonments,  and  of  the 
British  residency,  when  his  hostile  Umgnage  and 
movements  had  compelled  the  resident  to  witiv* 
draw  to  a  safer  position  in  'die  vicinity  of  that 
capital;  his  subsequent  unprovoked  attack  ujpon 
tbe  small  British  force  at  Kirkee,  and  his  complete 
repulse,  are  events  whidi  wiU  be  found  fiiUy 
recorded  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  letter*  io  Lord 
Hastings,  under  date  the  6<3i  November,  1817. 
It  appears  from  that  despatch,  that  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  used  every  eflFort,  even  after  acts  of. open 
hostility,  to  deter  Bajee  Row  from  a  rupture  which, 
as  was  evident  from  the  first,  nmst  terminate  sjI 
his  ruin. 

The  war  with  the  Paishwah  was  not  marked 
by  any  effort  on  his  part  evincing  a  mind  at  all 
fitted  to  the  circumstances  into  which  he  had  been 

♦  Vide  Fziifted  papers,  Pindaric  and  Mahratta  War,  p.  U9, 
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precipitated  by  his  rash  advisers.  The  more  correct 
accounts  which  were  obtained  when  we  gained  pos- 
session at  Poonah  showed^  thatiBajee  Row,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  action  of  the  23rd  November,  sent 
to  Gockla  a  request  that  he  would  not  fire  the. first 
gun;  but  this  impetuous  leader,  anticipating  the 
alarm  of  his  pusillanimous  prince,  hastened  to  com- 
mence the  cannonade.  Gockla  (according  to  his 
own  statement)  rested  his  principal  hopes  of  success 
on  the  expected  defection  of  our  native  troops. 
Never,  indeed,  was  there  an  occasion  on  which 
political  intrigue  was  more  artfiiUy  or  sedulously 
applied  to  corrupt  a  body  of  men;  and  there  never 
was  one  on  which  it  more  completely  failed.  The 
Sepoys,  though  a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
natives  of  the  Paishwah's  dominions,  withstood  the 
most  tempting  ofiers  of  high  pay  and  preferment. 
Their  fidelity  was  neither  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes, 
nor  shaken  by  threats  of  maltreating  their  families. 
Their  conduct  at  this  crisis  raised  still  higher  the 
reputation  of  the  native  soldiers  of  the  Bombay 
artny. 

Tlie  Paishwah,  from  the  day  Ithat  hostilities 
began  until  his  surrender,  fled  before  the  British 
troops.  The  only  attempt  to  oppose  them  was 
made  by  a  party  under  Gockla,  who  fell,  gallandy 
fighting  to  the  last,  leaving  behind  him  the  repu- 
tation of  an  unwise  and  evil  councillor,  but  of  a 
brave  and  determined  soldier. 

Though  Bajee  Row  was    contemptible  in    the 
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field,  the  power  which  he  had  shewn  of  evading  bur 
parsuit  rendered  him  formidable  as  an  enemy* 
His  standard  was  the  rallying  point  of  the  discon- 
tented, and  he  still  possessed  treasure  to  pay  their 
services.  We  had,  it  is  true,  issued  a  proclama* 
tion  deposing  him ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Settarah,  re- 
leased from  confinement,  had  a  part  of  the  Poonah 
territories  assigned  for  his  support;  and  was  vested 
with  the  reality  of  that  power  of  which  his  an- 
cestors, in  latter  times,  had  enjoyed  only  the  name. 
But  with  a  people  like  the  Mahrattas,  neither  our 
words  nor  our  acts  could  destroy  the  impressions 
of  a  hundred  years.  Bajee  Row,  though  we  might 
refuse  him  the  name  of  Paishwah,  was  still  the  re- 
presentative of  a  family  of  princes  to  whom  every 
branch  of  the  Mahratta  nation  had  for  generations 
actually  paid  or  professed  allegiance.  A  desire 
for  his  success  was  cherished  by  other  states :  all 
who  dreaded  our  power  (which  included  every 
prince  and  chief  that  it  had  humbled)  were  in- 
clined to  hope  that,  as  long  as  he  kept  the  field, 
there  would  remain  a  nucleus  around  which  some- 
thing might  form  dangerous  to  our  supremacy. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no  slight  congratula- 
tion to  the  supreme  government,  as  well  as  to  those 
local  officers  whose  situation  made  them  the  best 
judges  of  the  character  of  the  period,  that  the 
Paishwah,  after  reaching  Asseerghur,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1818,  made  a  proposition  to  submit  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation. 
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So  much  haa  been  said  of  Bajee  Row  in  die 
course  of  this  work,  and  90  many  political  eyents 
in  Indian  history  are  associated  with  the  rulers  of 
Poonah,  that  it  will  gratify  curiosity,  while  it  omi- 
veys  information,  to  give  a  detail  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  submission  and  ab- 
dication of  this  last  of  the  princes  of  a  dynasty 
whose  power  had,  at  one  period,  extended  from  the 
province  of  Lahore  to  the  sea  of  Malabar.  Thi» 
cannot  be  better  done  than  it  has  be^i  in  an 
authentic  narrative  of  them,  written  at  the  time 
by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  had  free  access 
to  every  public  document^  and  which  i3>  therefore, 
given  in  the  Appendix*. 

In  it  we  find,  that  two  vakeels  or  envoys  from 
Bajee  Row  reached  Brigadier-General  Malcolm's 
camp  at  Mhow,  in  Malwa>  on  the  lOth  of  May. 
They  brought  a  letter  from  their  prince,  which  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  desire  for  peace,  and  his  hope 
that  the  general  (whom  be  professed  to  consider  as 
his  only  remaining  friend  f)  would  be  his  me£- 
ator.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  arguments  by 
which  his  envoys  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  re- 

♦  Vide  Appendix,  No.  V. 

tBujee  Row,  upon  tUs  and  everj  sinular  occasion,  v^ieatod, 
**  that  ha  had  once  three  fnends ;  Close,  Wellesley,  (the  Duke 
of  WellUigton,)  and  Malcolm.  Close  was  dead ;  Wellesloy  a 
great  man,  in  a  distant  country;  and  Malcolm  the  only  one 
left  that  could  he  of  use  to  him/'  His  constant  allusion  to  the 
above  three  persons  was.owmg  to  their  being  associated  with 
the  events  that  restored  him  to  his  tiirone  in  1S(NL 
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quest.  Their  dbjeet  was,  to  prove  that  Bajee  Row 
had  been  hurried  into  wax  contrary  to  his  wish* 
They  even  pleaded  his  well'  known  personal 
cowardice^  as  a  proof  that  the  conflict  into  which 
he  had  been  plunged  was  not  of  his  cation;  and  on 
this  argument  they  grounded  a  hope  of  forgiveness 
being  yet  extended  to  him.  They  were^  however^ 
Astinetly  mformed^  that  after  what  had  passed, 
and  after  thet  pmc^lamations  which  had  been  issued 
on  our  occupying  the  Poonah  territories,  Bajee 
Row  could  expect  no  terms,  that  did  not  include 
the  abdication  of  his  throne,  and  his  leaving  the 
Deckan. 

The  Paishwah  entreated  Sir  John  Malcolm  to 
come  to  his  camp  near  Asseerghur.  This  was  de- 
clined, as  it  would  have  evinced  a  solicitude  that 
might  have  retarded  a  settlement;  but  in  order  to 
prevent  delay.  Captain  Lowe  (Sir  John's  assistant) 
was  deputed  to  ascertain  how  far  the  overture  was 
sincere,  and  to  learn  the  actual  condition  of  Bajee 
Row  and  his  adherents. 

This  application  of  the  Paishwah  to  Sir  John 
Malcohn  had  not  been  anticipated,  and  that  officer 
was,  consequently,  without  instructions.  He  was 
not,  however,  deterred  by  a^fear  of  responsibility 
from  an  effort  to  finish  the  war;  an  event  which 
nothing  could,  accomplish  but  the  capture  or  sub- 
mission of  the  Paishwah.  Of  the  fonner  of  these, 
there  was  now  no  hope,  as  he  had  reached  Asseer- 
ghur, the  Governor    of  which    had   placed  him 
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self,  his  troops^  and  his  fortress,  at  the  Paishwah's 
disposal ;  and  the  advanced  state  of  the  seascm 
made  its  redaction  impracticable*  before  the  mon- 
soon was  over  (a  period  of  five  or  six  months 
to  come.)  Under  these  impressions.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  on  finding  that  serious  delays  were  likely 
to  occur,  resolved  to  approach  nearer  to  the  scene. 
Brigadier-general  Doveton  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Bhurrampore,  which  shut  out  the  Paishwah  from 
retiring  to  the  southward  or  westward;  and  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  as  he  advanced,  disposed  the  troops 
under  his  orders  in  such  a  manner  as  barred  the 
prince's  retreat  to  the  northward  and  eastward. 
The  object  was,  to  give  him  no  alternative  between 
submission  and  throwing  himself  into  Asseerghor, 
where  his  infantry  alone  could  have  accompanied 
him,  and  where,  if  he  did  not  make  his  escape^ 
he  was  certain  of  being  besieged  as  soon  as  the 
season  admitted  of  active  operations. 

During  the  period  occupied  in  moving  the  troops 
to  their  positions,  and  during  Sir  John  Malcolm*s 
advance,  negotiations  were  carried  on;  but  they 
took  no  specific  shape,  until  he  agreed  to  meet 
Bajee  Row,  whose  alarm,  on  this  occasion^  was  so 
great,  that  he  came  to  the  meeting  guarded  by 
nearly  all  his  troops.     Sir  John  Malcolm,  satis- 

♦  The  impracticability  of  this  measure,  before  the  end  of  the 
season  of  the  rains,  was  distinctly  stated  in  an  official  letter, 
by  Brigadier-general  Doyeton,  to  the  Honourable  Mooetuart 
Elphinstone. 
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fied  that  nothing  could  remove  these  fears  hut 
the  manifestation  of  a  confidence  incompatihie 
with  insincerity^  went  attended  by  a  very  small 
escort. 

This  proceeding  so  far  re*assured  the  mind  of 
the  Paishwah^  that  he  entered  upon  the  conference 
with  calmness^  and  apparently  without  any  feeling 
of  personal  distrust.  The  terms  on  which  his  sub- 
mission would  be  accepted  were  fully  stated  to 
him^  and  he  was  informed  that  there  could  be  no 
deviation.  He  was  to  abdicate  the  throne;  to 
reside  for  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  within 
the  territories  of  the  English  government;  from 
whom  he  was  to  receive  a  pension  of  eight  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum.  The  above  propositions  were 
put  into  the  shape  of  an  engagement,  and  sent  to 
Bajee  Row  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  after  the 
meeting. 

In  a  letter*  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  after  detailing  the  various  military 
movements  made  by  General  Doveton,  observes; 
^*  Your  lordship  will  readily  conceive  the  conse- 
quence of  every  movement  at  this  moment,  and 
the  various  considerations  it  involved.  Though 
necessary  to  press  Bajee  Row  to  a  decision,  I 
wished  to  refrain  from  every  measure  that  would 
drive  him  to  despair,  or  make  him  take  refuge  in 
Asseer.  He  had  still  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand horse  (whom  a  halt  of  twenty-five  days  had 

♦  Under  date  the  7th  June,  1818. 
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lefreshed),  and  foar  op  five  thousand  infantry,  of 
vhich  the  greatest  number  were  Aial»*  He  wm 
adding  daily  to  his  force ;  and,  however  desperate 
his  condition  might  appear  to  us^  his  name,  amd 
the  number  of  loose  soldiers  in  the  ccxmtry,  made 
hundreds  flock  to  bis  standard.  What  greatly 
added  to  the  difiicittty  of  this  moment  was  ihe 
advanced  state  of  the  season,  and  the  decided  opt- 
mooL  of  Brigadier-general  Doveton,  foonded,  as  £ur 
as  I  can  judge,  upon  correct  data,  that  Asseerghor 
(with  the  means  at  his  command)  eould  not  be 
besieged  with  any  prospect  of  success  during  the 
rains.  This  delay  threatened  consequences  that 
appeared  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance  to  avoid. 
Besides  the  fear  of  protracted  war  and  heavy 
expenditures,  questions  of  so  delicate  and  trying 
a  nature  must  have  arisen  between  U6  and  Diowlut 
Row  Sindia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they 
would  terminate.  My  own  observationa  in  Malwa, 
and  the  reports  I  had  of  the  state  of  the  country 
to  the  southward,  made  me  satisfied  that,  from  the 
frontier  of  Mysore  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Malwa,  every  province  would  be  in  a  state  of 
agitation  till  Bajee  Row  submitted,  or  was  taken : 
the  latter,  which  would  have  been  difficult  under 
any  circumstances,  was,  if  he  accepted  the  refuge 
offered  him  by  Jeswunt  Row  Lar,  impossible ;  and 
this  consideration  had  as  much,  if  not  greater^ 
weight  than  any  I  have  yet  stated,  in  making  ne 
decide  without   reference   to   your  lordship,    and 
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without  any  ioAtructions  to  guide  me  on  the 
liberal  amonnt  for  th€  su^^rt  of  the  Paitskwah^  his- 
family^  and  personal  dependents.  This  was  a  point 
upon  which  it  waa  impossible  to  keep  Bajee  Row's 
mind  at  such  a  moment  in  suspense ;  besides^  mak* 
ing  the  specific  promises  I  did,  to  him  and  his 
adherents,  gave  me  the  tide  of  opinion  (even  in 
his  own  camp)  in  my  favour ;  and  your  lordship 
will  perceive,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  subject^ 
thoft  such  a  feeling  was  quite  essential*  to  my 
success.** 

*  Lord  Hastings,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  20tli  June,  ISIS, 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  whieh  was  laid  before  the  Haoae  of 
Commons,  observes,  <*  The  troops,  with  whick  Bajee  Row  had 
crossed  the  Taptee,  were  completely  surrounded.  He  found 
progress  towards  Gwalior  impracticable,  retreat  as  much  80| 
and  opposition  to  the  British  force  altogether  hopeless;  so 
that  any  terms  granted  to  him  under  such  circumstaiiGea 
were  purely  gratuitous,  and  only  referrible  to  that  humanityt 
which  it  was  felt  your  honourable  court  would  be  deairoas 
should  be  shown  to  an  exhausted  foe." 

This  despatch  was  probably  written  before  the  Gorernor* 
general  could  have  been  aware  of  the  minute  local  circum- 
stances of  Bajee  Row's  position  near  Asseerghur,  or  the  terms 
granted  to  him  would  not  have  been  termed  "  purely  gra/» 
tuitous."  With  regard  to  the  humanity  with  which  he  was 
treated,  that  sentiment  mixed  with  other  considerations  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  negotiation ;  but  it  actuated  the  mind  of 
Sir  John  Maloolm,  not  as  a  personal  feeling,  but  as  a  principle 
of  action  associated  with  the  reputation  and  the  interests  of 
the  British  government.  On  no  other  ground  could  it  have 
been  admissible  into  such  a  negotiation.  But,  after  all,  the 
real  fact  was,  that  Bajee  Row  was  not  in  our  power»    He  had 
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The  force  that  accompanied  Bajee  Row  to  Sir 
John  Malcohn*s  camp  was  between  four  and  five 

the  means,  by  going  into  Asseerghur,  of  protracting  the  war 
for  five  or  six  months,  and  keeping  all  India  disturbed  and 
unsettled  during  that  period.  Such  were  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
sentiments,  as  expressed  in  his  letters  to  the  Governor-general. 
Finding  that  a  different  impression  was  entertained,  he  after- 
wards addressed  Brigadier-general  Doveton  to  learn  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  considering  that  he,  beyond  all  others,  must 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  actual  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
moment  that  the  engagement  with  Bajee  Row  was  concluded. 
The  following  extract  from  the  answer  of  that  distinguished 
officer  must  put  this  question  at  rest : — 

General  Doveton  observes,  **  Having  been  an  actor  in  that 
part  of  the  drama  (the  surrender  of  Bajee  Row),  and  on  the 
spot,  few  can  be  better  qualified,  perhaps,  to  give  an  opinion 
than  myself.  You  have  not  gone  a  tittle  beyond  what  my 
sentiments  always  were,  are,  and  ever  will  be,  as  to  that 
traiisBction  in  your  representation  of  them.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  it  was  your  negotiation  with  Bajee  Row,  and  the 
assurance  of  protection  which  it  contained,  that  kept  him 
where  he  was  during  my  advance:  that  he  had  the  perfect 
power  of  going  into  Asseer  (the  gates  of  which  are  well 
known  to  have  been  open  to  him  by  order  of  the  Killidar*s 
master,  as  it  now  appears,)  at'any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
without  its  being  possible  for  any  efforts  of  ours  to  have 
prevented  it  at  that  time. 

**  This  I  can  not  only  declare  here,  but  will  swear  to  it, 
if  you  wish  it,  anywhere  else ;  seriously  speaking,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any  unpreju- 
diced person,  fully  acquainted  with  the  actual  situation  of  all 
parties,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  them,  as  I  was, 
that,  in  procuring  the  submission  of  Bajee  Row  -at  the  time 
you  did,  you  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  interests 
of  your  country  in  this  part  of  the  globe." 
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thousand  horse,  and  about  three  thousand  infantry* 
Of  these  twelve  hundred  were  Arabs,  whose  num- 
hers  were  increased  two  days  afterwards  to  nearly 
two  thousand,  by  the  junction  of  parties  that  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  passes  in  the  hills ;  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  determined,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general, "  not  to  disturb,  by  harsh  interfer- 
ence, the  last  moments  of  intercourse  between  a 
fallen  prince  and  his  remaining  adherents.**  His 
experience,  moreover,  led  him  to  expect  that  this 
force  would  gradually  dissolve,  and  he  knew  that, 
in  its  actual  state,  it  possessed  little  means  of  com- 
bined action. 

Bajee  Row  proceeded  towards  the  Nerbudda 
with  General  Malcolm^s  force  for  several  marches, 
without  any  very  particular  occurrence,  except  that 
of  some  of  his  followers  leaving  him  to  retire  to 
their  homes  in  the  Deckan ;  a  large  body  however 
still  remained  in  spite  of  the  friendly  remonstrances 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  pointed  out  the  impru- 
dence of  keeping  together  such  a  number  of  armed 
men,  the  great  proportion  of  whom  must,  from 
their  situation,  be  discontented.  He  particularly 
adverted  to  the  Arabs,  fi-om  whose  violence  and 
desperation  the  worst  consequences  were  to  be 
dreaded.  The  Paishwah  and  those  about  him,  to 
whom  these  admonitions  were  addressed,  admitted 
their  truth,  but  without  profiting  by  them.  Bajee 
Row  clung  to  the  shadow  of  his  former  power,  and 
appeared  as  if  reluctant  to  own  to  himself  or  others 
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bis  actnal  condition.  His  oottdoct  was  still  fur- 
tkcr  in6ueiiced  by  the  snspicion  and  timidity  that 
Bonrked  bis  cbaractfer^  and  which  Sir  John  Malc^a 
knew  he  conkL  overcome  only  by  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  all  soGcitade,  and  by  a  shew  of  entertain- 
ing no  apprehensions  of  the  prince  acting  cdntnry 
to  his  engagements,  if  the  Paishwah  had  real 
fears  of  treachery^  sudi  a  course  was  the  only  way 
to  remove  them;  if  he  cJierished  plans  of  deceit, 
his  pursuit  of  them  was  not  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged by  an  indifference  which  he  could  alone 
refer  to  a  consciousness  of  strength.  Acting 
upon  these  considerations^  Sir  John  Malcohn  m- 
dulged  Bajee  Row  in  his  hours  of  mardiing,  and 
in  his  desire  to  encamp  at  some  distance  from  the 
£nglish  force,  always  giving  his  opinion  as  a 
friend;  but  adding,  that  he  would  not  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  followers,  unless  called  upon  to 
do  so.  An  occasion  soon  arose  which  made  Biyee 
Row  sensible  to  all  the  value  of  the  counsels  he 
had  neglected,  and  threw  him  completely  i^on  die 
protection  of  the  Brigadier-general. 

The  occurrence  of  a  mutiny  of  the  Arabs  in  his 
caanp,  tihe  personal  danger  to  which  he  was  eiq>osed, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  relieved,  will  be 
fbxmd  fully  detailed  in  the  narrative  already  re- 
ferred to ;  suffice  it  here  to  state  that,  subsequ^t  to 
this  event,  Bajee  Row  complied  with  every  wish 
expressed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  with  respect  to 
his  marching,  pkce  of  encampment^  and  indeed  all 
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ether  points.  His  atteaidaiits  were  reduced  to  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  horse,  aiid  two  hun^ 
dred  infantry,  and  he  himself  became  daily  more 
vecondlkd  to  his  condition.  There  was  indeed 
e^eiy  reason  why  he  shoidd  be  ^o.  The  provision 
made  for  him  was  princely,  and  far  beyond  what 
his  conduct  had  given  him  any  right  to  expect ; 
but  the  considerations  which  led  to  this  arrange- 
ment had  little  reference  to  his  personal  character 
or  nwrits.  'Hie  first  ground  of  the  settlement  with 
Bajee  Row  rested  on  the  policy  of  terminating  a 
war  ♦  which  kept  all  India  agitated  and  unsettled. 

*  The  Honourable  Monstuart  Elpbinstone,  commissioner  of 
the  Poonah  territories,  in  a  letter  under  date  the  10th  of  June, 
1818,  says,  *'  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success  with  Bajee 
Row:  I  most  heartily  congratulate  myself  on  the  same  event, 
which  will  secure  me  the  peace  of  this  country,  and  give  me 
xnore  time  to  think  of  the  important  task  of  its  civil  settle- 
ment. 

*'Ihave  little  doubt,*'  Mr.  Elphinstone  adds,  "of  Bajee  Row 
staying  with  you  now  you  have  got  him  in,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  would  ever  have  made  up  his  mind,  if  you  had  not  been  so 
peremptory :  eight  lacs  I  think  a  very  reasonable  provision." 

Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident  at  Nagpore,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Malcohn,  dated  16th  June,  observes,  *'  I  sincerely  congratulate 
you  on  the  success  of  your  measures  with  Bajee  Row.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fortunate  than  the  so  early  termination  of  the 
war,  and  in  my  opinion  the  sacrifice  made  to  obtain  the  object 
is  trifling." 

Sir  Thomas  Munro  (then  in  the  southern  territories  of  the 
Paishwah),  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  of  the  19th  June, 
after  stating  that  he  deemed  the  annuity  of  eight  lacs  allotted  to 
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The  second  ground  referred  to  what  was  due  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  British  nation^  whose 

Bajee  Row  below  what  mighty  under  soch  circumstances,  have 
been  given,  observes,  ^'  His  surrender  is  a  most  important 
event :  it  will  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, and  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  de- 
prives all  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  of  their  head  and 
support" 

Sir  David  Ochterlony,  impressed  with  the  same  sentiments, 
observes,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Agnew,  dated  the 
4th  of  June,  **  I  rejoice  that  Malcolm  has  brought  matters  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  firebrand,  which,  low 
as  it  was  reduced,  still  contained  a  spark  that  might  have  pro- 
duced an  amazing  conflagration.  Our  success,  however,  has 
been  so  miraculous,  that  the  surrender  of  Bajee  Row  may  not 
be  duly  appreciated.  It  strikes  me  that  his  surrender  will 
enable  us  to  know  the  exact  ei^tent  of  the  force  and  expense  to 
be  kept  up,  and  I  do  not  think  the  ablest  calculators  could 
have  either  while  he  was  wandering  even  in  the  lowest  state." 

Mr.  Russel,  resident  at  Hyderabad,  after  congratulating  Sir 
John  Malcolm  on  the  submission  of  Bajee  Row,  when  speaking 
of  the  impression  it  was  likely  to  make,  observes,  "  In  my 
opinion  there  was  as  much  policy  as  generosity  in  the  modera- 
tion with  which  you  treated  him.  All  feelings  of  resentment 
must  have  been  disarmed  by  the  abjectness  of  the  situation  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  such  an  opportunity  ought  not  to 
have  been  neglected  of  holding  forth  an  example  of  magnani- 
mity to  a  people  who  are  as  susceptible  as  any  other  in  the 
world  of  kindness  and  forbearance." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  felt  and  expressed  on  this  occasion 
by  those  high  political  officers  who  had  the  charge  of  the  peace 
of  all  that  part  of  India  which  must  have  remained  in  a  dis- 
turbed and  unsettled  state  as  long  as  Bajee  Row  continued  to 
display  his  standard. 
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proceedings  on  all  similar  occasions  had  been 
marked  by  the  utmost  liberality;  and,  lastly,  it  ap- 
peared an  iniportant  object  to  make  an  impression 
that  should  reconcile  all  ranks  to  the  great  change 
which  had  occurred,  and  leave  a  grateful  feeUng 
in  the  minds  of  the  Paishwah's  former  adherents  to- 
wards a  government  which,  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
could  forget  its  own  wrongs,  and  respect  their  pre- 
judices in  the  treatment  of  their  fallen  prince. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  effect  of  this  liber- 
ality upon  the  mind  of  Bajee  Row,  though  grati- 
tude was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  prince  towards 
the  state  that  had  dethroned  him,  yet  it  was  antici- 
pated that  he  would  be  influenced  by  the  treatment 
he  received,  and  that,  the  better  his  condition 
should  be  made,  the  less  it  was  likely  he  would 
be  inclined  to  hazard  a  change.  This  last  consider- 
ation had  peculiar  reference  to  his  personal  cha- 
racter. 

The  annual  sum  granted  to  Bajee  Row,  though 
munificent  for  the  support  of  an  individual,  was 
nothing  for  the  purposes  of  ambition ;  but,  sup- 
posing his  habits  of  intrigue  so  invjeterate,  and  his 
ambition  so  imprudent,  that  he  should  make  an- 
other attempt  at  sovereignty,  the  character  and 
terms  of  his  submission  had  destroyed  that  hope 
of  success  which  he  might  have  entertained  under 
other  circumstances.  By  becoming  a  voluntary 
exile,  he  had  emancipated  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance;  his  firmest  and  oldest  adherents,  released 
Vol.  I.  2  M 
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from  their  duty  to  him,  were  left  to  form  new  tics, 
and  to  pursue  their  indiyidual  interests.  By  his 
uixiety  to  secure  the  means  of  continuing  a  life  of 
luxury  and  self-indulgence,  he  had  diminished, 
amongst  his  nation  at  large,  that  sympathy  which 
would  have  attended  his  down&l  had  it  beai 
associated  with  distress.  To  sum  i^  all  in  the 
words  used  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  a  despatch 
to  government,  **  Bajee  Row  had  unstrung  a  bow 
which  he  never  could  rebend." 

Though  the  terms  granted  to  Bajee  Row  were 
much  more  liberal  than  the  Governor-general  con- 
templated, and  though  his  lordship  did  not  approve 
of  the  first  measure  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  had 
adopted  on  receiving  an  overture  from  the  prince  *, 
he  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  confirming  the  engage- 
ment into  which  that  ofiicer^  acting  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, had  entered  previous  to  the  receipt  of 
any  orders. 

The  Governor-general,  in  his  despatdi  to  the 
secret  committee  ^^  states  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  disapproved  of  Sir  John  Malcolm's  proceedings, 
first,  in  negotiating  at  all  with  Bajee  Row;  next, 
in  deputing  an  officer  to  his  camp;  and  lasdj,  in 
lihe  large  amount  assigned  to  him  as  a  pension:  but 
his  lordship  gives,  in  the  same  letter,  a  full  state- 
ment of  tiie  reasoning  by  which  Sir  John  Malcolm 
defiended  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted; 
and\concludes  by  the  following  lU)eral  testimony 

•  Under  date  the  17th  Octol>er,  1822. 
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to  the  result  of  the  arrfmgement  made  hy  that 
officer. 

'  **  The  importahce  of  Bajee  Row's  surrender  wi» 
an  advantage  I  always  felt  and  acknowledged^  lind 
the  zeal  and  ability  manifested  by  Sir  John  Mai-* 
eolm  have  invariably  received  my  warmest  testi- 
mony. Now,  after  the  lapse  of -four  years  from  the 
period  of  Bajee  Row's  surrender,  I  am  happy  to 
state,  that  none  of  the  ill  consequences  I  appre- 
hended, from  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  have  taken  place,  except  that, 
perhaps,  a  larger  actual  exp^ise  has  been  incurred 
than  would  have  sufficed  to  put  him  down.  On 
reviewing  the  whole  transaction,  howeVer,  I  see  no 
i^eason  for  admitting  that  my  original  view,  formed 
on  the  facts  before  stated,  was  erroneous.** 

After  the  full  consideration  of  the,  whole  discus* 
sion  regarding  the  settlement,  the  court  of  di- 
rectors, in  their  general  letter  to  Bengal*,  signified 
their  opinion  in  the  following  terms. — 

*^  We  received,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  the 
importaut  intelligence  of  Bajee  RoVs  surrender; 
an  event  which  brought  to  a  happy  close  the  opera- 
tions of  a  brilliant  and  successftil  war,  and  which 
was  calculated  more  than  any  other  circumstance 
to  accelerate  the  return  of  tranquillity  throughout 
India,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  usl 

"We  have  petused  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence recorded  on   your  secret  consultations 

«  Dated  13th  November,  1822. 
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relative  to  Bajee  Row's  submission;  and  we  observe, 
that  on  some  of  the  measures  which  were  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  event, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion: 
this  difference  does  not  extend  to  any  of  the  military 
arrangements,  which  must  be  admitted  to  demand 
unqualified  applause;  neither  is  there  any  question 
respecting  the  zeal  and  public  spirit,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable and  skilful  exertions  of  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  the  very  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  the 
transaction.  Whether,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  justifiable  in 
assuming  a  large  discretion,  and  whether  he  exer- 
cised that  discretion  wisely,  are  the  only  points 
which  have  been  brought  into  discussion ;  and  on 
these  we  observe  that  the  Governor-general  and  his 
political  agent  haave  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions. 
.  "  When  Sir  John  Malcolm  received  the  first 
overtures  from  Bajee  Row,  at  Mhow,  in  May  1818, 
he  was  without  any  further  instructions  for  his 
guidance  th^n  those  which  had  been  issued  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  on  the  15th  December,  1817,  copies 
of  which  were  transmitted  to  the  several  residents, 
and  which  declared  all  further  negotiation  with 
Bajee  Row  to  be  inadmissible.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstances  in  which  Sir  John 
Malcolm  was  placed  authorized  him  to  exercise  his 
discretion,  we  approve  of  the  course  which  he 
adopted. 

It  was,  indeed,  to  be  apprehended,  that  whatever 
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sum  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bajee  RoWj 
beyond  a  provision  for  his  suitable  maintenance, 
would  be  expended  for  purposes  of  intrigue;  and 
that  on  that  account^  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
grant  him  so  large  a  pension  as  eight  lacs  per 
annum:  it  was  also  possible  that  he  might  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  unconditionally/ had 
no  terms  been  offered  to  him ;  but  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  he  still  had  some  chance  of  escape^  and 
that,  by  throwing  himself  into  Asseerghur,  he  might, 
at  all  events  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  have 
deprived  us  of  the  important  advantages  which  re- 
sulted from  his  early  surrender;  and,  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  these 
advantages  justified  the  terms  which  were  granted 
to  him  " 

Affairs  at  Nagpore  had  been  thrown  into  great 
confusion.  After  the  dethronement  of  Appah  Sahib, 
the  grandson  of  Ragojee  Bhonsela  was  elevated  to 
the  musnud.  On  this  occurrence,  the  Governor- 
general  expressed  a  solicitude  that  this  government 
should  be  restored  to  its  consideration  among  the 
states  of  India ;  but  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
former  administration,  and  the  want  of  native  in- 
struments of  rule  in  whom  the  inhabitants  could  be 
brought  to  place  any  con^dence,  compelled  Lord 
Hastings  to  concede  his  opinion  to  the  arguments 
of  the  resident,  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  Nagpore  for 
a  limited  period  in  the  hands  of  the  English  govern- 
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ja^ent  The  reasons  which  governed  his  lordship 
upon  this  occasion,  and  the  course  of  measures  he 
adopted^  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  his  ova 
words*.  "  In  conformity  with  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  gradually  receding  from  the  exercise  of 
direct  interference  in  the  admi^iatration^  I  wa^ 
i:areful  in  enjoining  Mr.  Jenkins  to  avoid  any  ma^ 
terial  departure  from  th^  established  pud  consti- 
tutional forms  of  the  ancient  government,  which,  if 
Recalled  to  thieir  original  principles,  might  be  found 
sufficiently  adapted  to  ensure  regularity  and  int^rity 
in  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  affains  of  the 
j)tate.  I  was  persuaded  that  Mr.  Jenkins  would 
feel  it  no  less  his  duty  than  his  inclin^tiop  to  detect 
j^nd  reform  the  corruption  and  abuses  that  disgraced 
the  late  administration,  and  to  lay  the  fotrndation 
of  an  imprpved  ordet  of  things  in  the  return  to 
jthose  salutary  institutions  of  the  former  govern^ 
ment  which  had  been  perverted  by  the  errors  and 
vices  of  Ragojee  Bhonsela  at^d  his  sticcessor:  in 
§0  noble  and  laudable  a  pursuit,  I  did  not  require 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  seek  the  attainment  of  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  might  be  practicable  to  reach 
under  a  system  to  be  permanently  administered 
throU^  British  agency.  With  the  deliberate  in- 
tentlofi  of  restoring  the  native  government,  the 
direct  executive  administration,  as  sK>on   as   the 

♦  Vide  Lord  bastings'  letter  to  secret  committee,  dated 
August  £l8t,  1S20.  Printed  papers  respecting  Pindarie  and 
Mahratta  War,  page  4l6. 
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agitation  and  disquietude  arising  out  of  previous 
events  should  be  composed^  and  the  new  govern* 
ment  should  have  acquired  sufficient  security  and 
solidity  to  enable  it  to  conduct  its  own  afikirs 
without  having  recourse  to  our  immediate  assist* 
ance^  it  was  obviously  neither  judicious  nor  equit- 
able to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  system  which^ 
when  it  should  cease  to  be  conducted  under  the 
integrity,  energy,  and  vigour  of  British  agents, 
would  necessarily  cease  to  operate  beneficially,  either 
for  the  people  or  the  rulers  of  the  country. 

My  views  then,  in  the  form  of  the  civil  adminis* 
tration,  were  limited  to  the  restoration  of  it,  as 
nearly  as  might  be  practicable,  to  the  character 
of  its  original  institutions;  to  the  correction  and 
punishment  of  gross  abuses  and  frauds  in  the  col-- 
lection  and  appropriation  of  the  revenues;  to  the 
introduction  of  order,  regularity,  and  economy,  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration;  and  to  the 
establishment  of  such  plain,  simple,  and  efficient 
regulations  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  usages  and 
laws  of  the  country  as  may  afford  to  the  Rajah's 
government,  when  it  shall  assume  the  administration,, 
every  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  carry 
it  on  under  oar  protection  with  credit  and  success. 
£ven  when  the  British  government  shall  relinquish 
the  direct  share  in  the  administration,  that  it  has  in 
the  outset  been  compelled  to  exercise  by  the  impe- 
rious circumstances  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  ta 
attract  your  attention  in  this  despatch^  it  will  still 
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retain,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  right  of 
offering  its  advice  and  aid,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  able, 
by  timely  and  judicious  interposition,  to  prevent 
any  gross  mismanagement,  and  to  recall  the  native 
administration  to  the  just  principles  of  government.** 

In  1819,  the  Vizier  of  Oude,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  the  native  part  of  the  population  of  India,  re* 
nounced  his  ancient,  though  nominal,  allegiance  to 
the  emperor  of  Delhi,  by  changing  the  title  of 
Vizier  or  prime  minister,  by  which  he,  as  well  as 
his  predecessors,  had  been  hitherto  distinguished, 
for  that  of  Padsha  or  King.  Lord  Hastings  *,  in  a 
letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  gives  his  opinion 
that  this  act  of  the  Vizier  is  beneficial  to  the  Com^ 
pany*s  interests,  inasmuch  as,  without  changing  the 
relations  in  which  that  prince  stood  towards  the 
English,  it  created  a  marked  division  amongst  the 
Mahomedans»  which  gave  us  more  security  than 
we  had  before  against  any  union  of  the  fanatics  of 
that  religion.  His  lordship  appears,  from  the  con* 
tents  of  this  letter,  to  have  entertained  an  idea  of 
eventual  danger  from  the  possible  succession  of  a 
junior  prince  of  the  imperial  family,  who  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  disaffected  to  our  interests ;  and  upon 
that  ground  also,  he  deemed  it  important  that  Oude 
should  be  detached  from  any  possible  combination 
with  the  possessor  of  the  throne  of  Delhi. 

This  measure,  to  which  Lord  Hastings  so  de- 
cidedly expressed  his  consent  was  approved  by  the 

•  Under  date  the  13th  November,  1819,  - 
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authorities  in  England^  who  probably  viewed  it  as 
not  likely -to  have  consequences  either  one  way  or 
another;  but  no  measures  which  we  can  adopt  in 
India  are  so  likely  to  have  consequences  beneficial^ 
or  the  reverse,  as  those  which  make  changes  even 
in  the  names  of  long-established  authorities  and 
institutions.  In  the  present  case,  some  of  the  good 
effects  which  the  Governor-general  anticipated  may 
result  from  the  Vizier  of  Oude  having  adopted  a 
measure  that  was  certain  to  produce  hostile  feelings 
between  his  family  and  that  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor,  his 
immediate  relations,  adherents,  and  all  Mahomedans 
who  continued  to  revere  the  house  of  Timour, 
were  certain  to  he  roused  by  this  act  from  their 
usual  torpor  on  such  subjects. 

It  will  be  thought  by  many,  that  the  reverence 
which  Mahomedan  princes  and  chiefs  entertained 
for  the  memory  of  their  former  great  rulers  could 
not  be  more  safely  at  rest  than  where  it  had  re- 
mained innoxious  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
TThe  progress  of  the  Company's  government,  from  • 
the  day  it  received  the  grant  of  Dewanee,  or  admi- 
nistration of  the  countries  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  to  the  present  period,  had  been  in  remark* 
•"able  conformity  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives  of  India  on  all  such  points.  We  had 
obtained  credit  by  our  liberal  treatment  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  grateful  for 
the  superior  condition  in  which  we  had  placed 
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them^  in  all  that  concerned  their  pecuniary  means, 
to  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  when  dependant 
on  die  Mahrattaa:  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whrther 
their  keen  sense  of  onr  sancticm  of  the  Viziers 
conduct*  in  casting  off  his  nominal  allegiance  did 

•  The  Nizam  of  the  Deckan  stood  in  nearly  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Titular  Emperor  of  Delhi  as  tfie  Vizier  of  Oude, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  haye  received  the  same  countenance  from 
t)ie  British  government  had. he  deaired  a  higher  same  than 
he  enjoyed ;  but  he  was  forward  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
the  Vizier,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  all  Mahomedans. 
Thjs  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  disgust  and  indignation 
which  the  cour  tof  Hyderabad  had  evinced  when  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  Tippoo  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  Bultann,  and 
to  coin  money  in  hit  own  name.  Two  days  after  the  &il  of 
Seribgc^ataiQ,  in  1799,  Me^r  Allum,  the  conunander-in-chief  of 
the  Nizam's  troops,  (who  was  afterwards  his  miniater),  as- 
sembled all  the  Mahomedan  chiefs  and  soldiers  of  his  army,  and 
went  in  procession  to  the  principal  mosque  in  the  conquered 
capital  in  order  to  read  the  kutba,  or  prayer,  in  the  name  of 
Shah  Allum.  When  Meer  Allum  informed  the  political  ag«iit 
(Captaiil  Malcolm)  of  hla  intention,  he  stated  his  desire  to 
mark,  by  this  proceeding,  the  sense  which  was  entertained  of 
Tippoo's  conduct  in  withholding  that  remnant  of  respect  which 
Mahomedans  still  pay  to  a  family  who  had  so  greatly  advanced 
their  fame. 

•  Tills  occurrence^  it  may  be  argued,  is  in  favour  of  tint 
policy  which  sought  to  drvide  and  destroy  an  at|acbmeiit  that 
toight  b^coaie  a  point  of  miion  agains^  our  govermneiit ;  hat 
the  respect  paid  to  the  family  of  Delhi  ia  associated  with  no 
jfeelings.likjBly  to  combine  Mahomedan  princes  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  a  sovereign  who  could  be  restored  to  real  authority 
only  by  the  repossession  of  the  .  dominions  whieh  they  had 
usurped  upon  the  weakness  of  hia  anceatora,    -Such  an  event. 
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not  effect  a  change  in  their  setitimentd  towards  the 
British  government  s^fficient  to  overbalapce  all 
th?ir  gratitude,  and,  perhaps,  to  implant  feeb'ngs  of 
a  very  different  character,  but  of  a  nature  much 
more  likely  to  gain  them  adberents  among  the  dis^ 
contented^  in  the  improbable  event  of  any  branch 
of  this  family  ever  cherishing  designs  hostile  to  ouf 
power* 

Though  the  nominal  minister  of  the  emperor^ 
and  real^  dependant  of  the  English,  was  permitted 
to  aJssnme  the  title  and  attributes  of  majesty,  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  relations  subsistipg 
between  the  Company's  government  and  the  Im«* 
perial  family,  to  whom  Lord  Hastings  continued 
that  respect  and  attention  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  first  establishment  of  our  power  in 
India. 

To  those  who  take  a  general  view  of  the  dxsum 
iactet  of  this  connexion,  and  consider  only  the 

therefore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  within  the  verge  of  possibility ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  danger  which  might  result  from  the 
representative  of  this  family  being  used  as  an  instrument,  it 
is  obvious  such  a  measure  must  be  the  act  of  an  individual,  . 
not  of  a  combination,  and  it  would  be  more  likely  to  ambarrasg 
thav  to  advance  the  supcess  of  an  attack  of  our  established 
supremacy  in  India.  The  history  of  the  whole  world,  and 
above  all  of  Asiatic  nations,  proves  that  there  is  much  more  to . 
be  apprehended  from  that  pride  and  enterprising  spirit  of  am-^ 
bition  which  is  awakened  by  new  names  and  new  ties  than  is^ 
ever  likely  to  result  from  feelings'  of  grateful  recollections 
towards  power  fallen  into  poverty  and  decay* 
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actual  condition  of  the  parties,  nothing  can  appear 
more  contrary  to  reason,  or  a  more  absurd 
mockery  of  terms,  than  for  the  English  govern- 
ment, enjoying  as  it  now  does  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  continuing  to  coin  money  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  and  styling  itself,  upon  the  face 
of  that  coin,  the  servant  of  a  monarch  who  owes 
his  daily  subsistence  to  its  bounty.  But  we  must 
recollect,  that  the  founder  of  the  British  empire  in 
the  east  deemed  the  title  to  our  first  and  most 
valuable  territories  incomplete,  till  conveyed  by  a 
grant  from  an  emperor  who  possessed  as  little  of 
real  power  as  his  successors.  General  reasoners 
may  deem  such  conduct  a  sacrificfe  to  prejudice,  a 
reverence  to  a  shadow.  But  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  that  by  making  that  sacrifice,  and  by  re- 
verencing that  shadow.  Lord  Clive  went  in  unison 
with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  millions  of  men. 
Our  situation,  it  may  be  argued,  is  greatly  changed 
since  that  period.  We  are  much  more  powerful, 
and  the  emperor  of  Delhi  is  more  powerless :  hut 
this  change  cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  ground  for 
any  alteration  in  our  nominal  relations  to  that 
weak  sovereign.  Such  inconsistencies  as  those 
which  exist  in  our  connexion  with  the  fallen  de- 
scendants of  the  house  of  Timour  are  frequent  in 
political  conununitiea,  and  particularly  as  these 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  India.  They 
grow  out  of  the  habits^  the  sentiments,  and  some- 
times the  superstition  of  human  beings,  and  wise 
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statesmen^  referring  to  their  source,  will  ever  treat 
them  with  consideration  and  respect. 

Lord  Hastings,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India> 
had  commenced  a  negotiation  with  Sadut  Ali,  the 
Vizier  of  Oude,  which  had  in  view  the  same  ob- 
jects that  had  been  pursued  by  his  predecessor, 
and  he  desisted  from  pressing  them  to  completion 
from  the  same  reasons,  the  invincible  repugnance 
6f  the  Vizier  to  such  great  changes  in  the  system 
of.  his  internal  administration.  When  Sadut  Ali 
died*,  hopes  were  entertained  that  his  successor 
might  be  more  ready  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Governor-general.  The  court  of  directors,  antici- 
pating this  change  of  sentiment  in  the  reigning 
prince,  expressjed-f*  their  concurrence  in  Lord 
Hastings*  proceedings,  adding : 

"  We  fcel  it  proper  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  desire,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
cussion being  renewed,  you  will  not,  however 
favourably  disposed  the  present  Vizier  may  be  to 
attend  to  your  suggestions,  proceed  to  introduce 
into  his  dominions  any  system  of  administration, 
which  shall  not  be  founded  upon  a  due  and  con- 
siderate attention  to  the  established  institutions 
and  general  usages  of  the  country." 

The  Vizier  appeared  at  first  willing  to  accede  to 
the  plan  proposed,  with  some  modifications,  but  he 

'  •  Sadut  Ali  died  on  the  11th  July,  1814 ;  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Ghazee  Udeen  Khan  Ru£feit  u  Dowlut. 
t  Vide  letter  to  Bengal,  22nd  March,  1816. 
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changed  kis  mind^  and  evinced  so  determined  a  re^ 
solution  against  its  introduction  that  it  was  abanr« 
doned,  and  every  means  taken  to  conciliate  a  prince 
whose  conduct  in  the  pecuniary  aid  he  gave  daring 
the  war  with  Nepaul  well  merited  that  kindness 
and  consideration  with  which  the  Governor-general 
treated  him. 

The  court  of  directors,  after  receiving  a  full  re- 
port of  Lord  Hastings's  proceedings  in  his  several 
negotiations  with  the  government  of  Oude,  observe, 
^^  Your  political  letter  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1820,  informed  us  that  since  the  British  govern-* 
meut  had  abstained  from  that  interfer^ce  in  the 
Nabob*8  administration,  which  had  produced  for- 
merly so  much  irritation,  the  aSiirs  of  the  country 
had  improved.  At  Lucknow  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  motives  for  interference  which  exist 
elsewhere;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  security  or 
realization  of  any  pecuniary  rights ;  and  whatever 
Aiay  be  the  merit  of  our  institutions,  we  see  no 
reason  for  importuning  our  neighbours  to  adopt 
them.** 

The  arrangements  made  with  the  court  of  Baroda, 
fifubsequent  to  the  subversion  of  the  Poonah  go- 
vernment, proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  giving 
to  its  prince  Syajee  as  much  power  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  fulfilment  of  our  obligations  to 
different  branches  of  his  family,  to  his  tributaries, 
and  to  those  creditors  of  the  state  who  had  the 
guarantee,  of  the  British  government. 
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The  drcmnstanoe  of  onr  being  so  implicated  in 
the  affidrs  of  this  state  had.  its  origin  in  the  mental 
weakness  of  its  formef  raler^  in  consequence  o£ 
which  the  administration  had  been  for  a  long  period 
conducted  by  a  commission^  of  which  the  British 
resident  was  one.  His  acting  in  this  capacity^ 
which  was  deemed  at  the  moment  indispensable  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  dependant  state, 
bad  involved  pledges  of  faith  which  embarrassed 
every  step  towards  our  present  object,  that  of  giving 
power  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  withdrawing,'  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  our  reputation,  from  all 
interference  in  his  internal  governments  A  settle^* 
ment  upon  these  principles  was,  however,  after 
much  discussion,  agreed  upon^  The  collection  of 
tribute  devolved  upon  the  British  government,  to 
which  adequate  security  was  given  for  the  future 
payment  of  the  pensionis  to  different  branches  of 
the  Guickwar  family,  as  well  as  for  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  the  large  debts  still  owing  by  that 
state.  The  principal  attention  of  the  resident  wa& 
directed  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements^  and 
he  was  instructed  to  abstain  from  all  concern  in 
matters  which  did  not  afiect  our  obligations  of 
&ith,  or  threaten  the  public  tranquillity. 

An  account  has  been  given  in  a  preceding 
chapter*  of  the  establishment  of  the  Hindu  govern- 
ment of  Mysore.  No  political  act  of  an  Indian 
administration  was  ever  so  happy  in  its  result.   This 

•  Vide  page  241. 
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originated  in  causes  which  have  been  detailed. 
Among  these  the  most  prominent  was*  the  occopa- 
tion  and  provision  which  the  construction  of  this 
dependant  state  ensured  to  the  higher  and  more  re- 
spectable classes  of  the  natives^  who,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, are  in  almost  all  cases  rendered  discon- 
tented and  turbulent  by  the  introduction  of  our 
direct  sway*  Of  these  classes  the  most  important 
is  the  military,  because  they  have  the  most  power 
to  maintain  or  disturb  the  general  peace. 

From  the  hour  when  the  government  of -Mysore 
was  established,  the  whole  attention  of  its  able  mi- 
nister Pumea  had  been  directed  to  the  object  of 
saving  his  country  from  such  internal  troubles  as 
are  the  common  consequences  of  those  changes 
which  throw  the  military  part  of  the  population 
suddenly  out  of  employ.  Besides  some  battalions  of 
regular  infantry,  he  kept  in  service  a  very  nu- 
merous local  militia,  and  a  large  and  efficient  body 
of  irregular  horse,  formed  of  the  very  best  of  those 
troops  who  had  served  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo.Sul- 
taun,  and  commanded  .by  the  officers  most  distin- 
guished in  the  service  of  those  princes.  This  mea- 
sure, grounded  as  it  was  on  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  peculiar  feelings  and  habits  of 
the  natives  of  India,  had  the  complete  success  which 
it  merited.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country 
was  imdisturbed,^and  the  troops  of  the  R^ah  of 
Mysore,  particularly  the  horse,  were  found  useful 
and  efficient  auxiliaries. 
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A  consideration  of  the  above  circumstances^  and 
of  the  just  title  to  favour  which  the  Mysore 
government  had  established^  induced  Sir  George 
Barlow^  when  Governor-general^  to  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Mysore,  which  gave  to  the  British  government 
an  indefinite  power  of  calling  on  the  Rajah  for 
pecuniary  assistance  on  the  occurrence  of  war. 
This  article,  which  was  alarming  to  the  dependant 
state,  from  its  being  undefined,  was  commuted  for 
a  comtingent  of  four  thousand  horse,  upon  whose 
services  we  had  a  right  at  all  times  to  call,  paying 
only  a  small  extra  allowance,  necessary  for  their 
support  when  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Mysore  dominions. 

The  above  engagement,  negotiated  and  con* 
eluded  in  the  true  spirit  of  those  principles  on 
which  this  connexion  was  formed,  by  rendering 
that  specific  which  was  indefinite,  and  by  making 
that  which  was  before  a  question  of  expediency  or 
policy  an  obligation  of  faith,  not  only  confirmed 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  alliance,  but  gave  it 
durability,  by  placing  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Rajah  the  means  of  diminishing  his  own  respect- 
ability and  his  utility  as  an  ally. 

The  constitution  of  that  body  of  men,  for  whose 
permanent  support  this  arrangement  provided, 
corresponded  with  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment which  they  served*.    The  commanders  of 

*  The  maintenance  of  such  a. body  of  troops  as  the  Mysore 

Vol.  I.  «  N 
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I]i€0e  horse  form  a  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belong ;  and,  by  their  good  eon- 
duct  with  the  British  armie9>  they  obtsuu  ^  title 

horse  must  prolong  the  existence  of  a  dependant  native  state, 
by  adding  to  its  respectability  and  utility.  The  introdoetioB 
of  regular  corps^  whether  cayalry  or  infimtry,  must  aeoBterats 
its  dissolution.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  one  is  8oited»  and 
the  other  opposed  to  the  shape  and  character  of  the  govern* 
ment.  A  regular  army  can  only  exist  in  a  regular  state ;  pay 
must  he  certain,  and  fixed  provision  made  not  only  for  their 
subsistence  in  ordinary  times,  but  for  all  those  casualties  to 
which  they  are  liable  in  war,  or  men  will  not  endure  the 
sestraints  and  penalties  of  that  strict  discipline  without  whidi 
tihey  cannot  be  efficient.  The  consequence  is*  that  though 
such  a  force  may  be  nmintained  for  a  short  time  by  the  ener- 
getic character  of  a  particular  ruler,  it  can  never  take  root  in 
a  state,  to  the  whole  construction  of  which  its  principles  are 
so  uncongenial ;  and  when  the  impetus  which  first  formed  it, 
or  the  energy  which  maintained  it,  ceases  to  exist,  it  becomes 
the  most  useless  and  dangerous  of  rabbles. 

The  result  of  all  experiments  which  the  native  states  of 
India  have  made  to  raise  or  maintain  a  regular  army  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  same.  These  corps,  it  has  in- 
variably been  found,  could  not  maintain  long  their  efficiency 
when  left  to  the  native  powers ;  and  when  we  took  them  under 
our  protection  so  far,  as  to  givetheni  officers,  and  make 
arrangements  for  their  regular  payments,  they  became  in  fact, 
whatever  they  might  be  termed,  our  troops ;  and  their  being 
denominated  **  the  army  of  a  native  prince,'*  though  it  might 
meet  the  object  of  the  moment,  can  never  as  a  sjrstem  be 
desirable.  It  must  have  the  effect  of  depressing  instead  of 
elevating  the  government  they  nominally  serve,  and  tend  by 
this  effect,  and  the  constant  interference  they  call  for,  to 
accelerate  the  period  of  its  downfal. 
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to  our  favour  and  proteetfoiij  whicb^  without 
trenching  on  the  right  of  their  prince  to  raise 
or  4^grade  them^  reuders  such  an  act>  when  op-» 
posed  to  justice^  so  ungracious,  that  there  is  hardly 
an  instance  of  its  occurrence ;  and  in  ahnost  every 
ease,  where  an  officer  of  distinction  dies,  tha 
command  of.  his  men  devolves,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  service,  on  the  son  or  next  heir« 

A  change  took  place  in  the  internal  administra* 
don  of  Mysore  during  the  government  of  Lord 
Afinto,  which  for  a  time  was  productive  of  un- 
pleasant results.  The  enemies  of  Pumea  '  suc- 
ceeded in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  young  prince 
against  that  able  minister,  who  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  power,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  The 
deterioration  which  took  place  in  some  branches 
of  the  administration  of  the  state  was  at  one 
time  alarming;  but  as  the  Rajah  attained  years, 
his  affairs  have  assumed  a  better  aspect.  It  is 
important  to  remark,  that  this  change  in  no  de- 
gree affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Mysore  horse, 
which  served,  during  l^e  campaigns  of  1817  and 
1818,  in  the  countries  of  Malwa  and  Rajpootana, 
with  as  much  zeal,  fidelity,  and  gallantry,  as  they 
had  before  displayed  in  the  Deckan  during  the 
Mahratta  war  of  1803. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  work  to 
enter  into  a  history  of  the  progress  of  our  con- 
nexion with  smaller  states,  such  as  the  numerous 

Rajahs  of  Bundelcund  and  Hindustan,  who  are 

2  N  « 
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immediately  under  the  Bengal  government ;  -  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  under  Madras; 
and  the  chiefs  of  Kattywar,  and  the :  Prince  of 
Kutcfa^  under  that  of  Bombay.  The  latter  country^ 
over  which  our  influence  or  control  has  been 
lately  extended^  is  the  most  westerly  of  those 
territories  which  we  have  to  defend.  It  bord^n 
upon  those  of  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  who^  in  1820^ 
made  an  incursion  into  it  to  retaliate  an  attack 
made,  as  they  alleged,  by  our  troops.  There 
was  some  preteict  for  their  complaint.  A  detach- 
ment, which  was  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  plunderera 
of  the  tribe  of  Khosas,  who  annually  devastated 
the  frontier  district  of  Guzerat,  had  fallen  by 
mistake  on  a  party  of  the  Sindians,  who,  however^ 
appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  the  freebooters. 
But  admitting  the  facts  to  be  as  the  Ameers  repre^ 
sented  them,  that  in  no  degree  justified  the  course 
pursued ;  and  the  government  of  Bombay,  which 
had  already  expressed  its  regret  for  the  mistake 
which  had  happened,  now  assumed  a  different  tone^ 
and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  unwarrantable 
acts  of  hostility  committed  by  the  rulers  of  Sind. 
This  demand  was  supported  by  the  assembly  of  a 
considerable  force  on  the  frontier*  *  These  mea- 
sures were  carried  into  execution  with  such  prompt* 
ness  and  spirit  as  had  the  happiest  effect  in  pre- 
venting a  contest,  which,  from  the  instructions  of 
the  £rovemor-general  in  council,  he  was  most  soli*^ 
citous  to  avoid.     The  settlement  made  with  the 
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envoy  from  the  Ameers^  ipfho  came  to  Bombayj, 
was  yery  satisfactory ;  and  it  was  agreed^  amongst 
other  arrangements^  tbat  the  Khosas^  who  had  sa 
repeatedly  invaded  the  Comp8Lny*9  territory^  should 
in  futnre  be  restrained  from  such  aggressions. 

A  political  history  of  India  at  this  period  would 
be  incomplete  without  referring  to  some  events 
which  had  brought  us  into  occasional  collision 
with  llie  Burmese  government.  The  recent  con- 
quests of  that  state  included  the  countries  of  Arra- 
can,  Assam^  and  Cat;har ;  and  the  consequence  was^ 
that,  instead  of  haying  upon  our  eastern*  frontier 
petty  Rajahs,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
disposition  to  make  encroachments^  we  haye  had^. 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  a  state,  with  proud  and 
aipbitious  rulers,  too  ignorant  of  our  power,  and 
too  vain  of  their  own,  to  give  much  impor^mce  to 
the  preservation  of  friendly  relations. 

A  Burmese  general,  during  the  government  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,  had  advanced  into  the  province 
pf  Chittagong  in  pursuit  of  three  criminals.  A 
force  was  sent  to  repel  this  violation  of  our  territo-^ 
ries ;  but  hostilities  were  prevented  by  his  waiting 
upon  the  English  officer  who  conmianded,  exn 
plaining  his  iifstructions,  and  pleading  his  motives. 
On  his  retiring,  the  ^criminals  were  made  over  to 
him ;  two  were  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
torture,  and  the  other  again  effected  his  escape  to 
the  British  territories, 
.    A  number  of  persons,  of  a  tribe  called  Mughs, 
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ifthabitants  of  Affacan^  had  been  long  settle  in 
Chittagong  \  and^  during  the  year^  1797  and  1798^ 
a  yerj  large  colony  of  this  people  emigrated  to 
our  territories^  having  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  insuflferable  tyranny  and  oppression 
o(  the  Burmese  government.  Alarm  was  taken 
at  their  numbers;  the  evil  consequences  of  har- 
bouring them  were  fc^eseen^  and  orders  were  sent 
to  prevent  any  more  crossing  the  frontier.  These 
orders  were,  however,  but  partially  obeyed:  in- 
deed, the  conduct  of  the  emigrants  rendered  it 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  On  <«ne 
occasion,  when  a  party  of  these  Unfortunate  people 
were  directed  to  withdraw,  their  leader  boldly  re- 
plied, ^*  We  will  nev^r  return  to  the  Arracan 
country ;  if  you  choose  to  slaughter  us  here^  we 
are  ready  to  die:  if  by  force  you  drive  Us  away, 
we  will  go  and  dwell  in  the  jungles  of  the  great 
mountains,  which  afford  shelter  for  ivild  beasts.^ 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1798,  Hot  fewer 
than  10,000  of  the  Mughs  rushed  to  the  frontier, 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  agony  and  distress.  This 
body  was  followed  by  another  still  more  numerous. 
It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  two-thirds  of  the  Mnghs 
of  Arracan  forsook  the  province,  the  o^ital  of 
which  was  at  this  period  neariy  depopulated.  The 
fugitives  arct  described  as  '^flying  through  wilds 
and  deserts  without  any  preconcerted  plan,  num- 
bers perishing  from  want,  sickness,  and  fatigue. 
The  road  to  the  Naaif  river  (which  foftns  the 
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boundary  between  Arracan  and  Chittagong)  was 
strewed,  we  are,  informed,  with  the  bodies  of  th^ 
aged  and  decrepit,  and  of  mothers  with  infants 
at  the  bireast "  With  regard  to  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  e^en  policy  became  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  humanity  in  dictating  that  they  should  obtain 
at  least  a  temporary  asylum ;  for  it  would  have 
been  rather  hazardous  td  attempt*^ coercive  measures^ 
and  these,  if  successful,  would  have  consigned  them 
to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  a  barbarous  government. 
When  the  question  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  government  of  Calcutta,  it  was  resolved  to 
assign  to  the  refugees  the  waste  lands,  of  which 
there  were  extensive  tracts  in  the  province  of 
Chittagong.  In  the  meanwhile,  constrained  as 
they  were  to  feed  upon  reptiles  and  leaves,  num- 
bers were  daily  perishing.  The  case  was  urgent, 
itnd  government  determined  to  relieve  their  imme- 
diate wants,  by  providing  them  with  food  and  with 
materials  for  constructing  huts,  to  shelter  them 
from  the  approaching  rains. 

To  carry  these  arrangements  into  effect,  Captain 
Hiram  Cox,  an  officer  who  had  been  employed  on 
a  mission  to  the  court  of  Ava,  was  sent  to  Chitta- 
gong ;  his  character  and  experience  pointing  him 
out  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  charged  with  this 
duty. 

When  the  last  emigration  of  Mughs  from  Arra- 
can took  place,  there  were  not  more  than  three 
hundred  Burmese  troops  in  the  city;   and  these 
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were  too  much  intimidated  by  the  extent  of  tlie 
disaffection  to  attempt  to  oppose  or  pursue  the 
fugitives^  of  whom  a  great  portion  were  thus 
enabled  to  cross  the  Naaf  without  molestation* 
Their  oppressors^  however^  were  not  disposed  to 
lose  their  victims^  and^  having  collected  an  army 
of  about  four  thousand  men^  followed  the  emi* 
grators  into  Chittagong,  and  fortified  themsebrea 
in  the  woods- of  that  province  by  means  of  a 
stockade^  in  which  they  maintained  themselves 
several  weeks^  carrying  on  a  petty  warfieu^  with 
our  troops.  The  commander  of  these  invaden 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  civil  magistrate  of  Chitta- 
gong,  in  which  he  observed,  "  If  you,  regarding 
former  amity,  will  deliver  us  up  all  the  refugeesi, 
friendship  and  concord  will  continue  to  subsist. 
If  you  will  keep  in  your  country  the  slaves  of  onr 
king,  the  broad  path  of  intercourse  between  tiie 
states  will  be  blocked  up.  Our  disagreement  is 
only  about  these  refugees:  we  wrote  to  you  to 
deliver  them,  and  you  have  been  offended  thereat. 
We  again  write  to  you,  who  are  in  the  proyince 
of  Chittagong,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the 
Company,  that  we  will  take  away  the  whole  of 
the  Arracanese;  and,  further,  in  order  to  take 
them  away,  more  troops  are  coming.  If  yon  will 
keep  the  Arracanese  in  your  country,  the  cord  of 
friendship  will  be  broken.** 
To  this  threatening  demand  the  xnagisttat^^ 

*  Mr.  Stonehoose. 
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replied^  that  no  negotiation  could  be  listened  to 
until  the  Burmese  troops  should  have  withdrawn 
from  our  limits^:  and  that  the  commander  must 
abide  by  the  consequences^  should  he  disregard 
this  admonition.  They  continued^  however,  to 
maintain  their  post,  where  they  were  successful 
in  repelling  an  attack*  made  by  a  detachment  of 
Sepoys ;  but  soon  afterwards  they  retired  to  their 
own  bounds,  and  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Hill 
was  deputed  by  the  supreme  government  to  the  go- 
Temor  of  Arracan,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  when  Captain  Cox 
reached  Ramoo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Naaf  ^,  and 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He 
reported,  that,  since  the  orders  of  government  had 
arrived  for  the  admission  of  the  Mnghs,  they  had 
necessarily,  for  the  -  sake  of  subsistence,  widely 
dispersed  themselves;  that  some  time  would  elapse 
before  their  numbers  could  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained;  but  that  they  wqre  generally  computed 
at  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  persons,  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  relief  extended  to  them  by  their  countrymen, 
who  had  been  long  settled  in  Chittagong,  and  by 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  had  hired  several  of 
them,  the  mortality  continued  to  be  great,  especi- 

*  This  attack  took  place  18th  July,  1799. 
.    t  He  arrived  at  that  place  on  the  13th  July,  1799. 
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ally  among  the  children^  of  whom  not  less  than 
twenty  perished  daily. 

"  I  anticipate,**  said  Captain  Cox,  *^  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  honourable  board  oh  perusing  this 
statement,  so  afflicting  to  humanity,  and  dismiss 
all  fear  of  being  deemed  improperly  importunate 
in  earnestly  entreating  their  early  decision  on  the 
means  of  terminating  the  sufferings  of  the  emi- 
grants. The  good  of  the  state  demands  the  en- 
couragement of  cultivation  in  this  fair,  fertile,  and 
hitherto-neglected  district.  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the  emigrants  should 
be  settled  together;  collected,  they  will  materially 
assist  and  comfort  each  other:  they  may  more 
easily  be  protected  from  the  injuries  to  which 
their  ignorance  exposes  them.  Governed  by  their 
own  laws  and  customs,  they  will  soon  be  natu- 
ralized to  the  soil,  rapidly  increase  in  strength 
and  numbers,  and  become  a  useful  and  flourishing 
colony;  while,  if  dispersed,  individuals,  indeed^ 
tnight  derive  temporary  benefit,  but  the  majority 
would  probably  drag  out  a  wretched  vagabond  life, 
and  at  no  distant  period  become  extinct. 

"  The  situation  which  I  would  recommend  for 
their  settlement,  is  the  district  between  the  Mliw 
Calli  or  Ramoo  River  and  the  Naaf.  My  reasons 
for  this  choice  are  as  follow :— " 

"  1st.  The  emigrants  themselves  prrfer  it. 

^^  2nd.  The  lands  are  almost  entirely  unocca* 
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pied^  atid  nearly  free  of  legal  claims^  so  that  their 
settlement  on  them  will  he  less  difficult  or  ex^ 
pensive. 

*^  8rd.  They  are  for  the  most  part  under  forest, 
and  being  so  remote  a  frontier,  hitherto  subject  td 
incUrsibns  of  an  active  and  audacious  enemy,  no 
other  description  of  persons  would  choose  to 
undertake  the  arduous  task  of  clearing  them. 

"  4th.  The  former  refugees,  being  already  set-* 
tied  on  the  borders  of  this  district,  will  render 
material  assistance  to  the  infant  colony. 

*^  5th.  The  vicinity  of  ^e  sea  and  three  navi- 
gable rivers  will  prove  an  abundant  resource  in 
the  article  of  provisions,  as  the  natives  of  Arracan 
are  very  expert  fishermen. 

**  The  great,  and,  indeed,  the  only  objection  that 
I  know  of  to  the  settling  the  emigrants  in  this 
district,  is,  that  it  will  be  an  eternal  cause  of  jea- 
lousy to  their  former  masters,  and  that  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Arracan  may  provoke  an 
inextinguishable  rupture  with  the  Burmah  go- 
vernment. 

'^  In  respect  to  the  first  branch  of  this  objection, 
I  have  to  reply,  that  the  rupture  was  not  of  our 
seeking;  and  humanity  has  already  decided  the 
•thoice  of  our  alternative.  In  respect  to  the  second,, 
assuredly  every  irregularity  may  be  prevented  by 
the  estaUisfament  of  a  proper  post  on  the  Naaf, 
atid  the  vigilant  administration  of  the  person  who 
may  be  appointed  to  govern  the  district.'' 
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In  a  report^  date4  the  18th  of  Aprils  1799^  Cap-* 
tain  Cox  stated,  that  Jie  had  registered  thirteen 
thousand  of  the  emigrants^  and  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  helieve  that  there  were  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  in  the  province,  who  would 
come  forward  as  soon  as  he  had  ground  enough 
for  their  subsistence;  and  he  reported,  before  he 
left  Chittagong,  in  June,  1799,  that  he  had  setded 
ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  Mughs  in  the 
district  which  he  had  recomm^ded,'  Their  prii^ 
cipal  settlement  was  named  after  him,  Cox*8  Bazaar, 
.  Lord  Wellesley,  in  a  letter*. to  the  secret  com- 
mittee, notices  the  recent  return  of  Captain  Hill 
from  his  mission  to  the  governor  of  Arracan ;  and 
adds,  that  the  king  of  the  Burmese  had  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Calcutta,  whom  his  lordship  had 
dismissed  with  such  explanations  and  assurances, 
relative  to  the  emigrants,  as  were  calculate  to 
satisfy  his  mind  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
British  government^. 

*  Dated  9th  June,  1800. 

t  The  purport  of  the  communication  made  to  the  ambassador 
was,  that  the  Governor-general  was  willing  to  surrender  any 
of  the  Mughs  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  crimes 
which  might  render  th^m  unworthy  of  protection,  and  make  i$ 
the  common  interest  of  nations  to  bring  them  to  punishment ; 
and  that  all  emigrants,  without  exception,  who  might  be  so  dis- 
posed, were  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  their  native  country. 
A  proclamation  was,  at  the  same  time,  issued,  declaring,  that 
any  subjects  of  the  Burmese  king  who  might  thereafter  emi« 
gratei  should  not  be  received  within  the  British  territori^. 
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In  1800,  the  governor  of  Arracan  peremptorily 
demanded  the  unconditional  siirrender  of  the 
Mughs,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  magistrate  of 
Chittagong,  conveying  threats  of  invasion  if  the 
requisition  was  not  immediately  complied  with. 
The  Governor-general,  in  remarking  on  this  com^ 
munication,  states,  that  he  would  have  considered 
himself  justified  in  resorting  to  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  reparation  for  this  insult,  if  he 
had  not  believed  that  the  governor  of  Arracan  had 
acted  without  the  authority  of  his  court.  To  as-^ 
Certain  this  point,  and  to  improve  our  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  the  Burmah  govern- 
rskGoty  Lieutenant-colonel  Symes  was  deputed  to 
Ava,  in  1802,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  respectable 
detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Fenwick  was 
posted  on  the  frontier  of  Chittagong. 

It  is  stated  in  a  despatch  reporting  the  result  of 
this  mission,  that  Colonel  Symes  received  general 
assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Bur- 
mese court,  which  he  had  impressed  with  full  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  and  amicable  views  of  the 
British  government. 

The  question  of  the  emigrants  appears  to  have 
lain  dormant  for  several  years ;  but  when  Captain 
Canning  was  at  the  Burmese  court,  in  1809,  he  as- 
certained that  the  king  had  long  entertained  the 
design  of  conquering  the  provinces  of  Chittagong 
and  Dacca. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  British  government  began 
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to  experience  the  evil  consequences  of  establishing 
the  Mugh  refugees  in  a  situation  which  may  be 
said  to  have  afforded  them  a  constant  view  of  their 
native  country^  and  which  was  too  well  calculated 
to  keep  alive  a  restless  desire  to  recover  their  an- 
cient rights  and  former  homes. 

Some  bold  adventurers  belonging  to  the  colony 
of  Mughs>  under  a  chief  called  Kingberring^  ccHpa- 
menced  predatory  attacks  on  the  comitry  of  Arra- 
can.  This  caused  the  troops  of  the  latter  to  enter 
the  Company's  territory^  and  much  complaint  and 
recrimination  took  place  between  the  officers  on 
the  Burmese  and  British  frontiers. 

In  IS  13^  a  mission  reached  Calcutta  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Pegu.  The  deputies  were  preceded  by 
a  person^  charged  with  a  commission  from  the  king 
to  Benares^  for  the  professed  purpose  of  purchasing 
9ome  of  the  sacred  works  of  the  Hindus.  Al- 
though there  was  reason  to  suppose  this  pesson  had 
other  designs^  he  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  but 
instead  of  purchasing  books^  he  spent  his  time  in 
secret  intrigues^  pf  a  character  hostile  to  the 
British  government.  Another  officer  of  the  Bur- 
mese king  solicited  permission  to  visit  Delhi^  on  a 
similar  pretext  (the  collection  of  manuscripts)  ;  but 
as  it  was  discovered  that  his  real  object  was  the 
forming  of  a  confederacy  among  the  native  powars 
fo  expel  the  English  from  India^  the  supreme  go- 
vernment refused  to  allow  him  to  travel  through 
our  provinces^  and  apprized  the  Rajah  of  Arracan^ 
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tbat^  on  hi8  fiiniishmg  a  9tatement  of  the  aacred 
nrritings^  and  other  articles  required^  they  would  be 
procured  aud  transmitted  to  him  without  the  trou* 
ble  of  deputing  agents. 

We  learn  from  the  despatches  of  the  supreme 
go?emment^  that^  during  the  year  1813,  rumours 
were  afloat  of  active  and  extensive  preparations 
b^ing  made  by  the  Burmese  government  for  the  in** 
vasion  of  our  territories.  The  king,  it  is  stated^ 
was  known  to  cherish  designs  upon  the  provinces 
o^  Chittagong  and  Dacca ;  and  all  the  explanations 
which,  on  various  occasions,  we  had  afforded  as  to 
our  conduct  do  not  appear  to  have  removed  from 
his  mind  the  persuasion  th^t  we  countenanced  the 
proceedings  of  the  Mugh  emigrants,  a  large  body 
of  whom,  qnder  the  conduct  of  their  chief,  King- 
berring)  continued,  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts  to 
prevent  them,  committing  the  most  daring  depre- 
dations upon  the  territories  of  the  Burmese. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1813,  Lord  Minto 
became  possessed  of  a  letter  from  Kingberring,  in 
which  that  chief  openly  avowed  his  intention  of  in- 
vading Arracan.  His  lordship  in  council,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  with  great  forbearance,  and  pardoned 
]^any  excesses  of  the  Mugh  colonists  (limiting 
himself  to  seizing  and  confining  their  leaders),  re- 
solved to  check  this  bold  offender  and  his  followers 
by  a  more  severe  course.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  which  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  the  repe- 
tition of  his   inroads  into  Arracan,    the   British 
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govemment  would  surrender  Ringberring  and  his 
principal  associates  to  the  Burmese  authorities. 
But  his  lordship  still  thought  it  expedient  not  to 
commit  the  govemment  to  the  pursuit  of  this 
course  as  an  obligation  of  faith ;  and  he  accordingly 
resolved  to  abstain  from  conveying  to  the  officers 
of  the  Burmese  authorities  any  communication  of 
the  resolution^  which  might  have  the  effect^  as  he 
stated^  ^^  of  tying  up  our  hands^  and  giving  to  the 
govemment  of  Ava  a  pretext  for  demanding,  on 
the  ground  of  our  official  declaration,  the  surrender 
of  Kingberring  and  his  followers,  should  they  come 
into  our  power/* 

The  deputies  who  had  be^n  sent  from  the  Viceroy 
of  Pegu,  to  prevail  upon  Lord  Minto  to  deliver 
up  the  Mugh  insurgents,  delayed  their  departure 
from  Calcutta  until  after  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Hastings,  to  whom  they  renewed  their  application 
for  the  surrender  of  these  offenders,  but  with 
no  better  success  than  with  his  predecessor.  It 
does  not  however  appear,  that,  on  their  return  to 
Rangoon,  the  failure  in  the  object  of  their  mission 
occasioned  any  irritation  in  the  mind  of  the 
viceroy. 

The  principal  Mugh  chief,  Kingberring,  who  has 
been  so  frequently  mentioned,  appears  to  have 
exercised  extraordinary  influence  over  his  tribe, 
and  to  have  been  governed  by  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  vengeance  against  the  Burmese.  He  collected 
a  band  from  the  emigrants    established  in   our 
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territories^  with  whom  secreting  himself  in  the 
woods  and  mountains^  he  made  annual  irmptions 
into  Arracan.  The  severe  failures  which  he  met 
with^  and  the  dreadful  examples  made  of  some 
of  his  countrymen^  who,  though  still  within  the 
reach  of  the  Burmese,  had  ventured  to  support 
his  cause,  would  have  made  most  men  in  his  situa- 
tion despair  of  ultimate  success. 

Mr.  Pechell,  the  magistrate  of  Chittagong,  rea- 
soning* from  the  unaccountable  perseverance  of 
this  chief,  rationally  conjectured  that  he  and  his 
adherents,  after  they  had  ceased  to  expect  success 
by  their  own  exertions,  looked  to  the  accompUsh* 
ment  of  their  object  ultimately  through  the  oc- 
currence of  a  rupture  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  court  of  Ava;  which  rupture  they 
hoped  to  produce  by  exciting  the  jealousy  and  pride  ^ 
of  tbe  latter  state  to  acts  which  would  accelerate 
the  desired  war :  and  of  this  war  they  anticipated^ 
that  the  consequence  might  be,  the  conquest  of 
Arrac&n,  and  their  restoration  to  their  homes,  under 
a  government  of  their  own. 

If  such  was  their  design,  no  means  could  have 
been  better  calculated  to  promote  the  end ;  for  the 
different  principles  upon  which  the  two  states 
which  they  desired  to  embroil  were  governed, 
baffled  all  hopes  of  amicable  settlement.  It  was 
impossible,  by  any  explanatory  embassies,  or  even 

•  Vide  Mr.  PcchcU's  letter,  Bengal  Pol.  Dept.  «9tli  April, 
1814. 
Vol.  I.  «0 
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by  limited  military  operations  ugaifial  tke  infliirw 
gesuts,  to  allay  th^  siispipioits^  to  aooth  the  {Mride,  or 
satisfy  the  sanguinary  desire  for  itidiscriiiuBaAe  vfatr 
geaace  ^f  the  Buitaese.  That  QajdeaEu  ttaoing  all 
the  evils  ^hich  they  siiflered  to  our  prcrteotiM  <if 
l^e  Mugh%  could  iU^indcsistaiid  our  repnes^tatloiis 
of  the  fee^ngs  of  huipiaaity  wluch  made  us  hesi- 
tate to  deliver  up. notorious  offebd^n  tQ  the  tor- 
tU|N)s  which  they  had  prepared  foir  them ;  much  less 
l)Quld  they  comprehend  th^  aaturer  of  thoae  laws 
iprj^ch  prevented  us  from  pimi^hing  inte  whose. 
p&Qoes  were  avowed^  becaujfe  thca^  was  a  wmA  of 
that  particular  evidence  which  the  forms  i^  our 
courts  ifequire. 

.  Lord  MiQto  sq^fars^  from  what  passed  previoiis 
to  ll^e  mission  m  1913>  to  have  anticipated  a  rup- 
ture with  the  Burmese  as  a  probable  ev^it.  In  a 
l^ettfr**  to  the  Qourt  <^  dir^ctcirs^  his  lor«Uhip  in 
^ftuncil  ob^erveSi  "  We  ^hall  not  act  oif  die  Imu 
Qf  a  dissolution  pf  the  rdat^ons  of  ami^.  between 
th^  two  atatesb  qnless  positive  outrages  oai  the. 
part  of  the  Burmese  govenmien%  or  a  vindiention 
qi  th$  rights  and  diignity  of.  our  #wii,  shonkt^  on 
the  r^Oeipt  ^  further  informaition,  appear  to  qa  to 
i^ender  a.^ange^  of  system  unavoidaUew 
/  ^^  It  has  been  iiidi^>eQaable  ta  proitect  the  pro- 
viwe  of  Chittago^g  against  the,  inroads  of  n  bar- 
barpu^  race  of  men^  whose  inc^iraiws^  -qpenly  and 

•Dated  25th  May,  1812. 
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tojr  tQ  1^  extreme  ^k  ^f  4e^^tstiq«i  iai(i  oiUnigft 
and  pwr  «avOTM»fiiii^  to  Mfrpfit  sli4  uiclig«tty.-  I* 
JMB  A.bwnfel^  «]aa  ^f  gemiSA  *ity,  urtfef  to  be 
finite  to  1^1  iniult  nod  fll^lntaiil  inviftlite  i^ 
bimow  wd  cmdit  <9f  ^  Biftisili  vaiiiiji.  Fm  tlir 
#rtt  pf  tfi^e  pwp9iKi9>  t^  ndtfiM^  <tf  » aimttibbKi^ 
pf  tppapito  a«4  ^tbe  enijpbiym^t  t^  ^n  ftrnsd  T«Ml 
4MF  t!ir<|.bfmia#  oteceaaary.t'.  and  ijh^  ieo^pd  ^b|Mt 

lence^  and  a  firm^  but  always  terap^mtAs  PfffHtW»rrf 
MliiNial  digiijty  tidth  in  jbuiguftge  m4  niie%|iii(W 

^^Bi»t  every  pwrt  of  our  epodfH«  )tvi4^  )99«ll 
toear  the  pburbcftier  of  controversy  «  fl^Qfifil:  iTiA 
the.  iBlumieye  Iim  beep  liiiuted.to  tl^osp  yi^wK.^ 
;«e  trwt  your  ho^Ovable  cQUft.wiU  /etee  with  /fUtjft- 
iHCltol  the.  m^erate^  forbei^iiig»  A^d:  itmic^bli^  ioha^ 
jMt^Ti^^e  meMurea  whi^b  Mi/^.  b^i  ^mtmi 
tio^  OA  the  fewtiers  of  Ghittasmg  and  flftipiw^ 
They  hsuYQ  been  perseveifiiigly  dirftejeed;  Pl^« 
mmy  ptqyw9itjm9p  frw»  4  ¥^  Q9i$<iifBi»tib}0nidr 
ifenwy^  to  ihe:eii4  of  preaept  i^opc^tiiQo;  ^  tbf 
«ai»t0i^ilcQ  j#f  a^oqd  J|indi»»tai»dfr|g  ij*th  It^'gOr 
m(m9W»  M  A^^-    We  B^^  fifmtmff  ^^  W^i  « 

pies ;  and  we  entertain  a  xei^ifn^bifi  kpjffi  ^Ptkft 
late  occasion  of  njustrpfst  ^iA4  jealousy  ftriU  pass 
4ktier  Mtithopt  ^avjvig  iAdii0e4  ^  ^^YV^^^v    ;    . 

".  We  «a»iiqt>  however/*  l^is  lor d#J^ip  )Cg»c)[i^df«% 
^^  ceftise.fto  ifntei?tain  the  ^i^ntiwent^  th^t  ij(  .i^l^j 
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become  alraoliitely  necesftaryyat  some  fhtture  time,  if 
Hort  at  an  early  period,  to  check  the  arrogance  ^Md 
{Aresumption  of  that  weak  and  contemptible  state/* 

Lord  Hastings,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  ad^ 
ministration,  though  he  refused,  as  bus  been  stftted^ 
to  suitender  several  insurgent  chiefe  whom  we 
bad  taken  and  imprisoned,  endeavoured,  by  every 
other  act,  to  sa^fy  the  .BuruKse  government  of 
omr  sincere  de»ire  to  suppress^  and  deMroy  those 
who  continued  to  commk  depredations  upon  the 
Arlracan  territory. 

When  these  depredators  fled  for  refage  to  the 
fweMs  of  Chittagong,  the  Burmese  were  permitted 
to  |iursne  them;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Rajah 
of  AUracto,  who  expressed,  through  ageorts  sent 
to  Hke  noigistrate  on  our  frontier,  an  expectation, 
^'  that  the  Bnrmepe  troops  enterii^  the  Brtlisii 
^efvitofies  should  be  supplied  by  the  £ngligh  gd^ 
•Venuodent  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisionB  ;^ 
a  stipulation  to  which  the  Govemor^neral  in 
tiOimcil  would  oh  no  account  Ksten ;  and  aM  further 
negotiations  on  this  pokit  were  in  consequeiMe 
broken  otfl^  The  agent  sent  by^  Mr.  Pechcll  to 
announce  this  resuh  to  the  Rajah  of  Armcan  Waa 
placed  in  temporary  confinement,  to  mark  liie 
displeasure  of  that  ruler. 

Aboilt  liie  same  time  that  this  negotiation  was 
broken  off,  another  attempt  was  made  by  tlie 
Burmese  court  to  send  emissaries  to  form  a  con- 
federacy against  the  English  government.    These 
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secret.  itgente>  who  werte  in  the  disguise  of  mer*^ 
<dbaiif3/ were  directed  to  proceed  to  Runj^et  Singly 
priace  of  Lahore.  The  attempt  w;as  deemed 
contemptible^  and  an  early  dj^covery  stopped  its. 
progress.  The  notice  of  it  will  serve  to  shew  the 
contiimed  and  cherished  hostility  of  the  Bnnpesi^^ 
gpovemment. 

The  prini}ipal  leader  of  the  Moghs  (Bangberring)^ 
died  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1815* 
This  eyevt,  it  was  hoped>  might  aid  the  c^brts  made 
at  this  period  to  repress  the  excesses  of  the  emi^; 
grants;,  and.  the  goyemment,  from  a  desire  to 
establish  an  influence  with  them  through  kindness^ 
cdkaved  a  number  of  their  chieis  who  had  been 
long  confined^  and  even  the  principal  associates 
of  j^ngbenring^  who  had  been  sent  to  Biixar«  were 
«0w  returned^  to  Chitt^igong^  with  orders  that  after 
a  certain  period^  and  on  ginng  adequate  security, 
they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  extraordW 
nary  lenity  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  effect 
expected ;  for^  during  the  years  1815  and  1816^  w^ 
^nd  the  outrages  copunitted  by  the  Mughs^  within 
the  Cojsipany's  districts^ .  greater  than  any  in  the 
preceding  years:  but  the  dq>redations  of  ^these 
incorrigible  offenders  did  not  extend  to  the  terrir 
tories  of  Arracan^  and  it;  was  therefore  not  without 
astonishment  that^  in  the  month  of  Aprils  1816^  a 
letter  was  received  fr<Hn  the  Rajah  of  Ramere^ 
governor  of  the  Burmese  frontier  provinces^  written 
in  fi  style  pf  more  th^n  pjrdinwy  bombast,,  and 
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e(mt»iAbig  i  AmaA&  fm  ^  iurrendeif  of  lU  tte 
Mngh  eXtAgtUMiiftih  ^^^  Ait  a 

]i«ftlMl  to^  iNHn^Ijf  With  tU^  demliltd  ttiust  prOteM 

'  ^  Tbe  Ehglfeh  gotftrtimeiit,-  lie  otMCTves,  ^  ^k« 
Mt  fPy  to  preserte  frie^clili^.  Ycm  ieisk  ^  a 
state  of  affairs  like  fire  and  gunpowder^  Tlie 
lif tigbs  tff  Aitaean  tare  fbe  dlavet  ef  the  King  of 
Ava.  Tl^e  Engli^  gove^ftient  has  aseisled  tile 
Mtt^h^  ^  out*  foor  provitices^  atid  lias  giteB  tliMii 
a  i^id^tice.  T%efe  %dll  be  6  qtlartel  bettreen  m 
dttd  you,  l&e  fife.  F^^nneHy  thfe  gotemmeiit  ^ 
AftM^  dematiided  the  Maghs  fVoin  die  Britiib 
^c^fhent,  i^hieh  promised  tb  restore  them ;  hM 
at  length  did  ttot  dd  so.  Agahi  the  Maghs  eicl^ied 
frotii  youf  hands,  came  ahd  defiled  the  fouif 
^rofiiieetf,  atid  wetif  ahd  reeeived  pMteetl«i»  hi 
ytmr  Mtkntfy.  If  at  fhiri  tiibtf  'fou  do  tiot  rMlore 
lifetti  ilMording  to  tny  detnattd^  br  f&ake  delays  in 
ddiiig  fto;  ^he  friendship  AoW  -Mbii^titig  betwMI 
tt«  will  be  brdkett.^  : 

ITfaTs  lettet  Wasf  bronght  by  the  sott  of  the  Its^ah 
bt  Ramet^,  liho  teM  Mh  IVeheil  that  Its  dontema 
Wtft  dtetated  by  the  Idti^,  and  that  lie  therefore 
did  hot  t€ii)tiiire  argumenb,  iMkt  an  itnswtsr^  Mr« 
^^IT  safd  he  had  fio  aAilieticy  Vb  dis«ttsa  'i^ 
poittt,  bui  ifaat  he  nr&fM  aabmit  a  MMdMCiiiii  of 
the  letter  he  had  receired  to  the  «iipreiiie  goTefen* 
Mient.  He  tot)k  ocdaisil6ti  to  e^i<e«i  vtirpriae  at 
the  renewal  of  .th^  detnwd  fcft  the  Itfu^^-^et^ 
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time,  tooy  wbeA  there  was  no  probability  of  the  re^' 
dirveBee  of  diaturbanees  on  the  frontier.    To  the ' 
state  of  actual  trarnqnillhy  the  envoy  assented ;  but 
aiided^  that  it  had  occinrred  to  the  government  of 
Avathal,  akhongh-KingberHng  was  dead^hehad 
left  jMny  rations   and   adherents^   \rho   would 
donbtlefi!3  take  any  opportunity  that  presented  itself' 
of  renewing  the  troubles^  and  overruilning  and  en-' 
deavouring  to  reeonquer  Arracan  and  its  depen* 
dencies.    Mr.  Pechell  explained  his  reasons  for 
doub^g  the  likelihood  of  such  an  erent^  and  re- 
commended the  precautionary  measure  of  keeping 
a  fiOBall  Burmese  force  always  stationed  at  our 
advanced  posts  on  the  Naaf.    To  this  the  Rajah's 
son  replied,  rather  rudely  **That  they  were  the 
best  judges  where  to  station  their  own  troops^  and 
that  the  king  Was  satisfied  that  ihe  tranc^uillity  of 
1^  frontier  could  never  be  reckoned  on,  for  any 
length  of  time,  unless  the  Miighs  were  delivered 
lip.'*   He  repeated,  that  to  this  demand  he  expected 
im  answer,  either  of  compliance  or  of  refrisal.   Mr. 
Pecfaell  noticed  the  difierence  between  the  style  of 
civility  assumed  at  the  commencement  of  the  letter^ 
and  th6  expressions  of  a  contrary  nature  introduced 
towards  the  latter  part  of  it  The  Rajah's  son  said,* 
it  was  cottiposed  exactly  as  the  king  had  ordered, - 
and  revested  that  Mr.  Pechell  would  lose  no  tmie^ 
iSk  forwarding  it  to  Calcutta,  and  enabling  him  to 
return  to  Arracan. 
The  tenour  of  Mr.  Pechefi's  discourse  was  fully 
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approved  by  the  Govemor<-general  in  council^  who 
directed  *  him  to  address  aa  answer  to  the  Ri^ah  of 
Ramere  to  the  same  effect,  observing  a  conciliatpry 
but  firm  tone^  and  stating  the  answer  to  be  writtoi 
under  the  orders  of  government,  Mr.  Pechell  was 
directed  to.  discover^  if  possible,  the  motive  and 
object  of  the  court  of  Ava  in  reviving  the  queatioii 
of  the  Mugh  emigrants. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  a  clear  exposition 
being  made  to  the  king  of  Ava  of  the  sentin^ente  of 
the  British  government  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Mnghs,  the  Governor-general  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  viceroy  of  Pegu:  in  which,  referring  to  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  Rajah  of  Ramere  for  the  suiren- 
der  of  the  Mughs,  he  observes,  ^^  That  the  British  go-^ 
vemment  could  not,  without  a  violation,  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  on  which  it  invariably  acts,  deliver  iq> 
a  body  of  people  who  had  sought  its  protection,  and 
some  of  whom  had  resided  within  its  territories  for 
thirty  years ;  but  that  no  restraint  was  imposed  on 
the  voluntary  return  of  those  people  to  their  native 
country,  although  no  authority  would  be  exerdaed 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  removal  from  the 
British  territories;  more  especially  when,  there 
appeared  to  be  less  cause  than.ever  for  such  a  mea-* 
sure,  the  exertion  of  the  British  government  having 
established  tranquillity:  the  death  or  captivity  of 
]^ngberring  and  his  principal  associates,  and  the 
return  of  the  Mughs  in  general  to  industrious  pnr^ 

♦  lOth  May,  1817. 
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suits,  having  rendered  the  renewal  of  distttrb^nces  li 
HMrtter  of  great  improbability.'*  The  viceroy  wa«i 
assured  that  the  vigilance  of  the  British  offiisera 
would  be  continued,  and  that  any  persons  who 
might  engage  in  criminal  enterprises  would  be 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity ;  but  after  thq 
full  explanations  that  had  been  made  of  the  princi* 
ples>  views,  and  resolutions  of  the  British  govern^ 
ment,  the  Govemor*general  expressed  himself  per^ 
suaded  ^^That  the  enlightened  mind  of  his  Burmese 
majesty  would  perceive  the  inutility  of  a^tating  a 
questicm,  the  further  discussion  of  which  could  load 
to  no  Insult  advantageous  to  either  state.** 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Cbittagong  made  at  this 
period  a  representation  to  government  of  the  inade* 
quacy  of  existing  regulations  and  laws  to  award  any 
punishment  commensurate  to  the  object  of  deterring 
the  Mugh  settlers  from  their  aggressions  on  Arra«- 
can;  and  these^  if  continued^  he  observed^ might 
involve  us  in  war  with  the  Burmese*  This  repre- 
sentation was  the  ground  of  a  proclamation,  issued 
in  1817>  by  which  the  emigrants  were  distinctly 
informed  that>  in  the  event  of  such  acts  recurring, 
Ae  perpetrat<Mrs  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  oflfi* 
oera  of  Arracaii>  to  be  dealt  .with  as  they  thought  fit^ 

Soon  after  tins  proclamation,  Charipo,  a  noto* 
lions  leader  of  the  insurgents,  committed  a  most 
daring  robbery  in  that  country.  He  was  seized, 
with  a  number  of  his  followers ;  and  Mr.  Pechell 
recommended  that  this  incorrigible  offender,  with 
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^oma  0f  his  most  ^ihy  Msociftteft,  ibdoM  lie  m- 
Matntly  delivered  over  to  the  Bifirmese  goV^mment^ 
M  tke  ottty  measiffe  which  eotild  deier  otfae^  fnifli 
ftiiiiilar  proceedings. 

Hie  viee-president  *  in  eonncil  Mluiitted  the  tradi 
of  Mr.  Peehell*6  reasonings  and  eiepressed  hi*  oov 
victiM  of  the  salutary  and  permanent  impressioti 
Tt'hich  woold  be  made  by  such  an  example ;  b«t  t 
convietiott  did  not  produce  a  resolution  to 
the  course  recommended  by  the  judge  at  ChiAte^ 
gong.  A  letter  *f*  from  the  chief  secretary  o£  go* 
vemment  to  thai  officer^  states^  ^  That  wh^i  the 
vice-president  in  council  contemplated  the  bar* 
barous  punishm^ts  which  the  Burmese  might  be 
expected  to  inflict  on  the  wretdies  deUyered  up  to 
dieir  vetigeance»  he  felt  that  it  would  be  repugnaBl 
to  the  merciful  character  of  the  British  nsdoii  to 
expose  so  many  persons  to  the  trindictiire  resentt* 
ment  of  their  enemies,  exasperated  as  they  jusdy 
were  by  repeated  aggressions*  In  resolving  to  ab* 
Stain  from  delivering'  up  the  prisoners,  die  vke* 
preiddent  in  council  was  infiuenced  by  the  oonsi* 
deration  that  it  tH'ould  probably  ebnstitate  an  en* 
eouragement  to  ti  repetition  of  d^nands  oh  tike  paift 
of  the  Burmese  authorities  for  tbs  swrender  of 
fhgitives,  and  form  a  precedent,  whieh^  oa  such 
occasions,  would  create  a  considerable  degree  of 
embarrassment.    • , 

*  Lord  Hastings  was  at  this  j)eriod  in  HindostaQ.    ^ 
t  Dated  Slst  August,  1817. 
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lilting  detenainek  m  that  c(Msm^  tt  w»  tbdogtit 
piiqier  by  govemmeiit  to  depw^  d  jmdge  of  AfCfoit 
ta  aid  Mn  Pcchell  in  .tbe  iaveatiga^oii  dP^  the 
gnik  of  the  offimders  t  but  the  improoticability^ 
pmlooing  that  desoripdcm  of  evideiioe  tvhiefa  tii^ 
MttbomedaA  hkik  required  in  Mdix  caiM  ueimei 
Chaiipa  and  hii  party  from  ccnrrictioii,  thoisgh  tbek 
gnOt  tvEft  their  boatt^  and  ootoriotu  to  the  whole 
coi»try«  The  judge  stated  hin  of^nion-  that  th# 
utmost  punishment  vAAA  couM  be  iufiicled  on  thitf 
daring  ringleader  for  hisr  eoiifeMed  incuraioiis  ittto 
die  Arracan  country,  and  his  robbery  of  a  met«>» 
efaaat  of  that  nation,  mis  itnjiyrisonmelit  for  foiH**^ 
tieu  years. 

After  what  had  passed^  it  could  not  be  expected 
^t  a  go?emm€»it  of  iAe  character  ^f  the  Bur-' 
iMse  duydd  be  itetisfied  with  sueh  a  resuk,  or  that 
it  ooldd  undentand  those  eeusiderfttions  attd  ptitH 
qpies  which  fettered  our  ptoclaim^d  4esire  to  put 
an  end  to  tlie  recurring  aggressions  of  which  it 
jutdy  coBD^sionied* 

The  authorities  in  England  had  Mrt:  been  indi^ 
feMDt  to  these  transactioHe.  Thd  court  4if  ^tee^ 
tors,  in  a  letter*  to -the  supreme  gor^nmexty 
obaerres,  '^  We  earnestly  hope  &at  you  liare  not 
been  driTM  to  the  uecessity  of  defiteriug  up  King^ 
herring,  beeaule  we  observe  that  every  Mugh  w^ 
is  sospeoted  of  being  a  partisan  of  Kingbming  itf 
put  to  death,  and  that  a  whole  village^  oontaiuhig 

#  Under  dafts  th«  eih  of  Jattuary,  1815. 
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about  two  tbopaand  five  hmiilred  soids;  was  mjM* 
sacred  on  this  account^  when  neither  mens  women, 
nor  children  were  spared.  If>  therefore,  for  the 
ssJce  of  avoiding  hostilities  with  the  Kmg:  of  Ava^ 
you  should  have  been  compelled  to  the  adoption 
of  this  measure^  we  trust  that  Kingberriaghaa  becst 
the  single  person  surrendered^ .  and  that  none  of 
hia  infatuated  followera  have  been  included,  in  such 
surrender.  Should  Kingberring  not  have  been 
delivered  over  to  the  Burmese  govemmei^t  when 
you  receive  this  letter,  we  should  prefer  his  being 
k^t  in  strict  confinements  agreeably  to  the  assur- 
ance to  the  Viceroy  of  Pegu  in .  the  Govenor- 
general's  letter  of  the  30th  July,  ISIS.*".  And  in 
another  letter^^  after  noticing  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation the  proposal  of  unitipg  the  Burmese  wili: 
the  British  troops  in  the  pursuit  of  the  insurgents^ 
they  say,  *^  We  are  pleased  to  observes  that  the 
magistrate  was  cautioned  to  avoid  using  language 
which  might  be  interpreted  by  the:  Rajah;  of  Arra- 
can  into  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
to  deliver  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents  to  the 
Bomieses  in  the  event. of  their  surrendering  theair^ 
selves  to  the  British  troops/' 
^  Subsequent  communicationss  however,^  having 
evinced  the  incorrigible  conduct  of  the  Mogh 
emigrants^  and  the  serious  results  to  which  their 
aggressions  were  likely  to  leads  effected  a  complete 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  court;  insomuch 

♦  I9tbMsy^I8l5. 
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that,  -after  noticing*  the  grounds  which  had  pre- 
<vented  the  vice-president  in  council  from  surren* 
Bering  offenders,  they  declared  their  opinion  of 
•the  necessity  of  such  being  in  future  considered 
to  hare  forfeited  all  right  to  our  protection ;  and 
^n  this  ground  they  desire  that,  when  apprehended, 
they  flhall  be  delivered  over  to  the  Burmese  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1817,  two  envoys  from  the 
Court  of  Ava  to  the  Rajah  of  Lahore  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  These  deputies  had  also  letters  for  the 
Governor-general,  who  was  at  that  time  occupied 
with  the  Pindarie  war.  Information  obtained  by 
Mr.  Pechell,  at  Chittagong,  led  to  a  conclusion 
that  this  mission  was  the  consequence  of  an  impo- 
sition practised  on  the  Burmese  monarch  by  a 
fictitious  ambassador  from  Runjeet  Singh,  as  well 
as  a  fictitious  nabob  of  Gohati'f-,  who  had  obtained 
the  support  of  Burmese  troops  to  reinstate  him 
-in  his  pretended  inheritance,  and  had  actually 
obtained  possession  of  that  principality.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery,  the  two  envoys,  who 
were  on  their  first  arrival  favourably  received  at 
Calcutta,  were  made  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Burmese  government,  as  impostors;  but  the  latter 
do  not  appear  to  have  attached  much  importance 
to  this  attention  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  imposition  in  which  this 

♦  In  a  letter  under  date  the  4th  Nov.  1821. 
t  Gohati  18  a  small  principality  bordering  upon  Assani,  un« 
connected  with  the  British  government 
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.extrafCMiiowf  proaeediiif  ^ngmttt^  ai^y  baw  bot» 
jMractised  with  tb^  conaivuuce  of  tone  nf  tlie 
^nnnese  puaiAen,  aadMneamt  to  ^over.  anotlitr 
;9ttem{»t  Uf  gend«nii|8ari^  (ntio  the  put^rior  of  Jii4ii. 
In  1818,  tbie  MQ  af  the  R^afa  of  HuiMarfr  w- 
livedo  on  a  sgcohA  miysioi^  ipit  Cfaitti^wg ;  fron 
whence^  be  iiifon|De4  ^r.  Pecballj  tbat  ha  deairadly 
proceed  to  Calcutta^  that  he  might  deliver  to  the 
^Governor-tgener^  a  letter  which  bis.'&tbBr,  be  Atdd, 
bltd  writteu  wider  the  orders  of  the  King  of  Ava- 
,Of  this  ie^r  the  young  Rajah  communicated  to 
Mr.  Pephellaa  authenticated,  copy*  The  sum  of 
itf  conteut/s  was  as  follows:  '^The  eouutrien  of 
Chxttngong  and  Daeca,  Moonibed2d>ad'andCf^isi" 
bazae,  do  not  belong  to  India.  Hiose  conntiiep 
jpe  -oura.  The  British  goyemment  is  fiuthlcM; 
lAn&  was  not  formerly  the' case.  It  is  not  yomr 
right  to  reoeive  the  semwi^e  of  those  countries;  i|: 
is  prpper  thai  you  should  pay  the  reronue  of  those 
jppuntrie»  to  us ;  if  you  do  nqt  pay  it  w«  wil{  dar 
stroj  j¥>ur  country."  . 

^  There  cai^  be  no  doubt  that  the  R^ah  of  Bamere 
bftd  couujselled  his  sovereign  to  wage  war  mth  the 
]Rn^  government ;  and  i(  would  appear  thatiha 
^urmese  monarch  conceived  that  the  period  wii 
favourable  to  his.  views;  and  it  was  also  believed^ 
that  he  .bad  an  understanding  with  the  Mahrattas^ 
Befo9e>  hpwever,  the  missioi)  could  reach  its  deadr 
nation^  a  complete  triumph  had  crowned  the 
British  arms^  and  the  Burmese  troops  had  ^os^ 
tained  a  reverse  in  a  contest  with  the  Si^qiQse. 
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9f  troBtiiig.tlus  coioipqiiiiQitioii.aa  a.  iMgery^  mw 
froba^lj  ^Qt  dipa|preeiibie  tQ  the  kingw  ^^  B^  flw 
procedure/'  his  lord^p  abaohpes,.^!  tvudodthti 
]^ece#9il^  oif.n<Hka«g  w  lAaokut  «ti^  fomMdtag 
^|i9t  \4»  3una^8e  m^eaty  irotld  be  tl»w0«glily  ^i9A 
iff  thQ  extwie  to.  reiiiain  qaksi:,  "vrfieii.he  ieaiiioA 
that  his  secret  allies  had  beeb  subdued  T  . . ;      . '  -  ; 

The  <9oiiductof  the  Mugfa  emigrsnts;  dnjd  its  otmti 
sfqiienoes,  haT^  been  thus  fiiUj  dettikd  with  %  vicvt 
to  d^Teli^  th^cauacp  which  hftve  gni4km&f  iqra»tod 
to.  produce  serious  mitwdefsteiidiiigs  betweto  tdw 
!Pritish  aod  the  Burmese  govamuie&ts. 

The  dreads  cf^eitiea  which  were  p^etrafleA 
on  the  c<Niquest  of  Arracaii  bj  the  Bum^se  dram  . 
I^e  inhabitaAta  of  thtf  country  tuto  our  t^*ritorkA« 
'J!\k€j  came  in  a^  oo^ditioa  whi<ji  p«t  it  ott  of  ^rtm 
power  to  d^ny  t|iem  shdter;^  and  local  eirewain 
stances  xeconuneitded  that  they  shotdd  be  ^s^tfiMk 
in  ^  position  fayonirabl^'for  their  future  subsivtencet; 

The  olgections  to  the  spot  fixed  upcHi '.  w^ri^ 
strongly  stated ;  but  the  agent  euiploye4  c;^lC0ive4c 
that  they  plight  be  obviated^  and  his  c^piniods  wfre 
adopted  by  goTev^ment.  'i 

From  the  4ay  that  the  Mii^h  emigrants  ^v^ 
permitted  to  colonise  so  near  the  fronder,  the*  ftiH 
tural  passions  and  patriotic  resejitment  of  this.trSiie^* 
our  feelings  of  humanity^  and  the  jp^ianciples/of  oiff ; 
internal  rule^  came  in  violent  eolUsipn  with  the  ^^ 
rogant  pretensions^  the  pffended  f^ide,  and  the  in- 
«  Vide ''  Lord  Hastings's  Memoir." 
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^gqant  jealousy^  of  the  Burmese  gov^nment;  and 
thme  conflictiiig  causes  soon  created  aggressions 
and  retaliations  which,  it  was  easy  to  foresee^  must 
sooner  or  later  terminate  in  war. 

Those  reasonable  grounds  which  the  Burmese 
had  fpr  discontent^  had  certainly  not  increased 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings.  No 
serious  incursions  of  the  Mi^h  emigrants  into  Ar^ 
raean  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Kingberring ;  nevertheless  the  tone  of  the  commu- 
nications and  the  letters  of  the  high  officers  of  that 
state  became  every  day  more  insolent^  and  an  evi^ 
;  dent  desire  on  our  part  to  avoid  a  rupture  seemed 
Only  to  inflame  their  proneness  to  hostilities.  This 
conduct  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  their  feel- 
ings of  resentment  imd  ambition^  but  to  a  gross 
miscalculation  both  of  their  own  strength  and  of 
ours :  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  official  docu- 
ments from  which  this  detail  is  extracted  without 
a  conviction  that  the  crisis  which  has  since  oc- 
curred could^  under  no  circumstances^  have  been 
much  longer  avoided. 

Runjeet  Singh^  the  prince  of  Lahore^  continued 
during  the  whole  administration  of  Lord  Hastings 
to  find  occupation  in  the  settlement  of  the  Punjab^ 
and  in  the  subjugation  of  Cashmere  and  Moultan. 
This  enterprising  chiefs  during  the  above  period, 
adopted  no  measures  inimical  to  the  British  go- 
vernment) with  whose  strength  he  had  become 
too  intimately  acquainted  to  be  easily  deluded  into 
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any  combination  that  woald  hazard  the  very  exists 
enee  of  his  power,  which,  in  spite  of  its  imposing 
appearance,  is  composed  of  very  loose  and  inco- 
hesive  materials.  We  cannot  yet  contemplate  the^ 
kingdom  of  this  prince  as  one  that  is  likely  long 
to  oiithve  its  founder. 

The  proceedings'!^  which  took  place  at  Bareilly 
in  1816,  though  not  directly  of  a  politieal  nature, 
are  too  much  associated  with  the  principles  of  our 
general  policy  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  this 
work.  An  alarming  insurrection  at  that  city  was 
originated  by  an  attempt  to  impose  a  small  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  police.  Such  a  measure 
had  been  adopted  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  obstacles  which  occurred  to  its 
introduction  had  been  surmounted^:  but  the 
character  of  the  population  of  Rohelcund  threat- 
ened a  more  serious  opposition;  and,  from  the 
day  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  at 

*  A  fiill  account  of  these  proceedings  is  given  in  the  letters 
froin  the  Bengal  government  in  the  Judicial  Department,  under 
date  the  81st  May,  1816,  and  SSnd  July,  1818. 

t  In  a  letter,  under  date  the  8Srd  March,  18 14)  the  su«^ 
prerae  government  report  the  progress  of  this  measure ;  and 
though  they  enumerate  cases  where  it  produced  partial  insur* 
rection,  they  aj^ear  confident  of  its  ultimate  success.  They 
refer  the  violent  opposition  it  met  at  Dacca  to  the  irritable 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  perverse  views  which  they  take 
of  their  own  immediate  interest.  This  tax  had  been  success- 
fully introduced  at  Allahabad,  chiefly  owing  to  the  good  sense 
and  temper  of  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Fortescue. 

Vol.  J.  fi  P 
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Bareilly^  the  capital  of  that  pMviOGej^  a  fedu^ 
WM  evinced  which  thcewtbe  tewA  into  a  steta 
of  a^nmotip^ ;  birt  it  i»  the  &aa  ami  Qccwreaees 
wlpich  fipo^ed  this  feeUng  iojto  open  aedkif^n  Aat 
oititle  the  transaetioa  to  partkiohur  notice- 

The  fullest  and  most  authwtic  aeoooat  of  the 
qgynnwtances  of  this  insoitection  is  found  in  the 
report*  of  the  commissioners  who  wete  sjfpwtei 
by  government  to  inv^edgate  itis  xi^  Had  progfess, 
and  to  add  their  opinion  on  eveary  poinit  comected 
with  the  subject  of  their  inquijry.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  these  commissioners^  the  d^dke- 
daree»  or  police  arrang^oabents,  ^'  undief  whatever  de- 
nomination they  might  be  described  to  the  pubUc,*^ 
inv<dved  a  direct  contributioii).  no«  readily  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  pergonal  tax*  and  every  sneh 
tax  they  conceived  to  havb  been  at  aU  times  pard- 
Gvdarly  obnoidous  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan. 
The  resemblance  also  to  the  former  p<)liGe  ttgc  and 
house  tax^5  which  had  been  both  surrendered  to 

^  This  report  is  ia  th«  form  of  •  ktter  to  Mr.  B.  Baykj, 
cliief  secretary  to  goverameM*  (B^svg al  Judicial  Goosultati0i»» 
Mill  October,  iai6.)  The  oommmonera  weie  Sir  Sdwiu^ 
qojebrook,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  Mr.  J.  ^errj.  The  character  of 
these  g^tlemdn,  and^  above  alU  that  of  their  aUe  and  * 
faiahed  president,  gives  great  valae  to  this  docwnieot. 

t  This  alludes  to  what  took  place  at  Benares  in  1818, 
aa  attempt  to  introduce  '^  a  tax  on  houses  in  certain  citiea  and 
towns  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orriaaa.  Hie 
character  and  manner  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  nrfiok 
population  of  Benares  to  this  measure  merit  the  moat  i 
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poptilftr  restrtancey  was  mfBcieitt  to  induce  ui. 
eaqtectatiaii  that  a  similar  damonr  wonld,  in.  the 
pcesent  instance,  also  be  similariy  snecessfiil  *  * 

The  commissioners  express  their  regret  that  the 
magistrate  should  hare  coAfided  the  executive  part 
of  the  first  leyy  of  this  tax  to  the  4utwal^  m  natitc; 
head  of  the-  pdioe,  who  had  recourse  to  threats 
aad  other  measures^  ill  suited  to  the  qharactev  and 
ocHxdition  of  nmnj  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  ugainat 
whom  (owing  to  this  conduct,  and  to  his  tepnla^ 
tion  for  venality)  the  popular  indignatimi  was 
vehemently  excited.  This  man  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  particular  detestation  by  the  higher 
duB  of  Patans,  who  are  feelingly  alive  to  every- 
thmg  which  can  alBect  their  personal  honour^  and 
to  whose  prejudices  the  coarse  language  of  a 
vulgar  Hindu  villager  (for  such  he  is  described, 
to  have  been)  was  particularly  disgusting.  But 
tluu^h  such  a  motive  as  the  hatred  of  an  execu^ 
tive  officer  might  have  increased  the  flame,  and 
precipitated  a  crisis^  it  is  fully  established  that  the' 

atteBtioa,  not  only  as  they  exhibit  tbe  sentiments  of  oar  netirw 
subjects  in  regard  te  taxaticMi,  bnt  ttie  poorer  of  those  ties  by 
which  this  extraordinary  society  is  bound  together.  Hie' 
influence  of  the  Brahmins  was,  no  doabt,  considerable ;  but 
that  of  the  heads  of  tribes  and  classes  was  still  greater:  and^ 
dtaiin^  the  whole  period  that  the  -shops  were  shtit,  and  men 
refused  to  labour,  they  paid  as  strict  obedience  to  their  respect^ 
ive  heads  as  if  they  had  been  a  disciplined  army. 

*  Extract  from  Judicial  Iietter,  &c.  &c.,  as  abore,  p.  119, 
par.  6th. 
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serioQsi  opposition  to  this  measure  originated  in 
the  hostility  of  the  whole  peculation  of  Rofael- 
cnnd,  but  more  particularly  the  Hindus^  to  the 
principle*  of  any  such  taxation ;  and  that  the  city 
of  Bareilly  made  the  first  standi  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  the  capital  of  the  province. 

Some  days  after  the  tumultuous  meetii^  at 
Bareilly  had  commenced,  a  petition  from  the  inha- 
bitahts  against  the  tax  was  transmitted  by  the 
Mirfti  *^^  or  chief  law-officer/  to  the  magistrate^  bat 
produced  no  result. 

On  the  15th  of  Aprils  the  bad  feeling  that  ex- 

*  In  a  letter  frrnn  the  supreme  government  to  the  ooart  of 
directors,  dated  16th  Sept.  1S12,  after  alluding  to*  the  in- 
structions of  the  court  regarding  the  improvement  of  the 
puhUc  resources,  and  detailing  the  grounds  on  which  they  had 
proceeded  to  impose  the  house  tax,  and  which  they  deemed  as 
little  liahle  to  create  any  particular  or  well-founded  dissatis- 
faction as  any  which  could  be  deviled :  first,  because  it  had 
long  been  established  in  Calcutta;  and,  secondly,  this  parti- 
cular tax  was  by  no  means  unknown  under  the  native  govern- 
ments ; — they  observe,  **  Still,  however,  we  perceive  a  danger-' 
ous  and  almost  universal  combination  formed  against  the  tax ; 
and,  consequently,  against  the  authority  of  government :  the 
influence  of  the  Brahmins  and  Faquiers  employed  to  excite  tbe^ 
people  to  resistance ;  the  authority  of  the  local  officers  openly 
contemned ;  and  no  means  left  to  goveiimient  but  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  force  of  the  country,  to  enforce  its  orders 
and  regulations." 

t  As  the  Mahomedan  law  is  all  grounded  upon  the  Koran, 
their  principal  law-officers  comliine  the  offices  of  chief  judge 
and  high  priest. 
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isted  in  the  town  was  gready  inqreased  by  die  cir« 
cnmstance  of  a  woman  being  wounded  by  some 
police  officers^  while  in  the  act  of  lerying  the 
tax^  by  distraining  a  trifling  article  equivaleiit  to 
its  amount.  This  female  was  immediately  placed 
on  a  bed,  and  carried  by  a  great  crowd  of  the  p<^ar 
lace  to  the  Mnfti^  who  advised  them  to  take  her  to 
the  magistrate.  On  the  latter  directing  the  wc«up 
to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  coiirse,  by  lodging  « 
complaint  in  the  Adawhit,  or  court  of  appeal,  they 
again  carried  her  to  their  native  judge^  who  imme^ 
diately  exclaimed,  ^^  If  such  was  the. magistrate's 
justice,  no  person's  life  or  honour  was  safe  in  the 
town,  and  it  was  therefore  high  time  for  himself  to 
leave  it"*^*"  He  was  not  long  in  executing  this  re- 
solution ;  and  having  left  his  house  with  the  de- 
clared intention  of  making  a  complaint  to  a  judge 
of  circuity  who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity,  he  most  un- 
fortunately encountered  the  magistrate,  who  ha^ 
gone  into  the  town  accompanied  by  a  few -troops 
to  endeavour  to  suppress  the  tumult.  The  Mufti, 
who  had  before  h^rd  a  rumour  that  the  magb- 
trate  meant  to  seize  his  person,  on  seeing  him  at- 
tended by  armed  men,  was  hurried  into  a  belief 
that  he  had  come  for  that  express  purpose.  The 
consequence  of  this  impression,  which  was  parti- 
cipated by  the  populace  on  the  spot,  was  an  affray 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  The  Mufti  escaped 
with  a  slight  wound ;  but  two  persons,  nearly  con« 

*  Vide  Report  of  Coaumssioners. 
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nected  with  him,  and  mder^his  immediate  pro- 
tection^ were  killed.  One  of  these  is  supposed  to 
Ibave  been  the  first  aggressor,  havingcnt  down  two 
oir  the  hmisemcb  with  the  magistratey  nnder  an  ha- 
pressibh  (as  it  is  bdteved)  that  they  vtte  oa  the 
point  t(  appr^ending  his  patron*  ^.  ^ 

The  mob;  who  had  fixmi  the  first  shewn  no  dis- 
position  to  resist  authority  ^^'  were  soon  diqiersed; 
but  the  Mnfti^  who  appears  to  have 'continued  in 
the  b^ef  that  it  was  intended  to  make  hiisi  pis- 
soner,  took  refuge  in  a  mosque  in  Uie  diirta  of 
the  town^  where  the  green  flag  of  Mahomed  was 
lioisted^  to  assemble  his  friends  and  adherents  fbr 
has  protection. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  April^  a  detsdi- 
ment  of  two  companies  of  'Sepoys,  widi  two  guns^ 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Bbscawen^  was 
ordered  to  take  post  close  to  the  mosque.  Though 
their  orders  were  only  to  cheek  tumnlt,  die  pram- 
mity  of  their  position  confirmed  the  belief  entei^ 
tained  by  all  classes,  that  their  object  was  to  seise 
the  person  of  the  Mufti ;  who,  in  addition  to  lliat 
yent^ation  in  which  from  his  age,  and  the  sanctity 
of  hSs  character  and  office,  he  was  before  heU,  was 
now  viewed  as  a  popular  victim,  in  whose  defienoe 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  ranks  and  castes  to  unite. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  widi  the  nndii- 
tude,  who  had  assembled  round  the  Mnfti^  aal 

*  This  appears  on  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Lucas,  who  sc- 
comjpanied  the  lasgistiite. 
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▼arions  seJtttements  ^ere  proposed^  but  with  irt> 
«tiecess;  for  the  proceedings  had  now  assumed! 
new  and  totally  difierent  character.  AH  sense  tA 
injury  from  the  proposed  tax^  as  wdl  as  hatred  txf 
tiiose  intrusted  with  its  introduction^  were  banished 
from  Ae  minds  of  the  Mahomedans^  who^  from  the 
moment  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  their  religiotiSs 
feelings^  were  alire  only  to  the  imptdses  of  a  spirh 
txf  fimaticism.  This  was  inflamed  by  the  arrival  df 
aid  fitmi  the  different  towns  in:  the  vicinity,  and  by 
hold  and  turbulent  leaders  *,  till  the  populace  Werfe 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  those  who  had  first 
excited  them  to  action.  A  desperate  and  pers^er- 
ing  attack  was  made  upon  the  detachment  undeir 
Ci^ptain  Boscawen,  which  had  received' some  smafl 
reinforcements ;  but  none  which  gave  any  confident 
hopes  that  it  could  long  resist  the  daring  and  oveiv 
whelming  multitude  by  which  if  was  assailed.  PoJ^- 
tunately,  however,  the  Conduct  of  the  commandant 
and  of  those  officers  by  whom  he  was  supported,  and 
the  cool  and  firm  intrepidity  of  the  smaH  but  gal- 
lant band  of  Sepoys,  aided  by  the  fideUty  and  active 
valoui"  of  some'  irregular  hurse,  (the  connexions  and 
relations  of  many  of  those  whom  they  were*  op- 
posing,) prevailed;  and  the  infuriated  mob  were 
repulsed,  after  an  action  which  continued  for  several 
hours,  and  in  which  two  thousand  of  them  Were 
killed  and  wounded. 

Had  the  event  been  Otherwise,  the  consequences 

*  Amongst  these  leaden,  Mabomed  Esau,  a  discontented 
patan  of  ranky  acted  a  prominent  part. 
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must  have  been  dreadfiil.  Enough  appeared  to 
shew  that^  throughout  the  whole  of  Rohelcundy 
there  was  a  congenial  feelings  which  had  prepfured 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  go 
along  with  BaxeiUy.  To  minds  in  such  a  state, 
restrained  by  no  strong  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived,  the  appeal  made  to 
their  feelings  on  behalf  of  the  Mufti  was  irresisti- 
ble. This  appeal  was  answered  in  every  place  to 
which  there  was  time  to  convey  it,  in  a  manner 
that  evinced  how  soon  the  slightest  spark  could 
kindle  the  flame  of  popular  or  reUgious  enthusiasm; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  occurred  at 
Bareilly,  that,  if  Captain  Boscawen's  detachment 
had  been  destroyed,  there  would  have  been  a  ge- 
neral massacre  of  every  European  inhabitant  in  the 
province,  who  was  not  residing  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  strong  miktary  force. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  commissioners, 
which,  in  pursuance  of  their  instructions,  was  not 
limited  to  the  recent  proceedings  at  Bareilly,  but 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  whole  system  of  our  local  administration  in 
the  western  provinces  of  Hindustan.  Their  senti- 
ments upon  this  important  subject  were  delivered 
with  a  freedom  suited  to  their  own  characters,  and 
to  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  government. 
They  state  in  their  report*,  '^  That  they  discovered 
no  ground  for  the  commencement  of  the  disturb- 
*  Coinini38ioiiers'  letter,  p.  34. 
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ances  but  that  of  the  introdaction  of  the  obnoxious 
tax,  which  they  represent  to  have  been  alike  un- 
popular  over  all  Rohelcund;  and  they  comment 
upon  the  impolicy  oj^iptroducing  that  or  any  other 
legislative  measure  in  such  countries  without  great 
caution,  the  fullest  previous  investigation,  and  the 
coQcurring  opinions  of  the  best-informed  local  offi- 
cers. In  these  remote  provinces,**  they  observe, 
^'  particularly  where  the  characters  and  dispositions, 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  various  and  dis* 
cordant  classes  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  intimately 
known  to  government  itself,  the  concurrent  opinion 
of  the  local  functionaries,  and  of  the  principal 
.authorities,  both  judicial  and  revenue,  might  save 
government  from  being  unguardedly  led  into  mear 
sures,  which,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  it  may 
be  found  ejqpedient  to  retract. 

**  It  might  also  be  desirable,**  they  continue, "  that 
a  mode  could  be  foimd  for  learning  the  sentiments 
of  well-informed  natives  in  regard  to  the  probable 
operation  of  any  proposed  law,  in  which  (as  in  the 
present  instance)  government  itself  should  have  no 
direct  interest.  On  such  occasions  the  local  autho- 
rities might  be  intrusted  to  ascertain  from  the  per- 
sons of  that  description  how  far  any  measures,  solely 
intended  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  na- 
tives, might  be  likely  to  militate  against  their  feel- 
ings and  prejudices.'* 

The  commissioners  entreat  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment "  to  the  inexpediency  of  extending  pro- 
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iBtscQotisly  to  every  part  of  the  provinces  every  kw 
whi^h  the  local  circtimstaBces  of  some  Jiarts  of 
them,  or  of  the  lower  {iroviiices^  may  have  suggested. 
The  priBciple  which  appeaM^to  have  prevailed,  thait 
all  legislative  enactments  of  the  British  govemoaeBt 
must  necessarily  be  general,**  they  pronounce  to  ht 
erroneous ;  and  they  quote  the  instance  in  review  in 
support  of  their  observation,  conceiving  it  to  be  evi^ 
dent  that  whatever  ^^  advantage  the  Sadder  towns* 
of  otheir  Zillahsf  may  have  derived  frdn.  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Chokedaree  arrangements,  they 
were  not  only  needless  at  Bareilly,  but  actually 
tended  to  weaken  the  police  estabfishment,  whidh 
had  until  then  been  found  adequate  to  the  protect 
tion  of  the  town,  and  had  been  satisfectory  to  At 
inhabitants  themselves.** 

The  commissioners  do  not  conceal  from  goven^ 
ment  their  opinion  that  both  our  mode  of  managing 
the  revenue,  and  of  administering  justice,  were  fiur 
from  popular  with  many  of  the  principal  classes  of 
Hindustan  ;  and  they  state  their  belieif  that  many 
particular  laws  were  highly  obnoxious,  as  interfering 
with  their  national  habits  and  social  feelings.  They 
further  state,  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  our  courts 
of  judicature  are  in  these  provinces  viewed  *  as 
grievances  by  the  higher  classes,  and  not  considered 
as  blessings  by  the  lower.    To  the  latter,**  they 

*  Sadder  Town  signifies  the  capital  of  a  province ;  a  seat  oi 
government. 

t  Zillah  is  a  division  or  district. 
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observe,  *  tbese  courts  are  har<fiy  accessible  from 
liieif  expense^  and  nearly  useless  from  their  delays*. 

The  commissioners  remark  mi  that  indiscriminate 
wni  over-zealous  **  activity  with  which  iJie  trace 
of  public  cinders  has  been  sometimes  pursued 
lliraagh  IJie  agency  of  common  informers^  and  the 
•ummary  arrests  and  domiciliary  visits  to  which 
men  of  rank  and  respectability  have  been^  in  conse- 
quence,  occasionally  exposed.**  This  they  conceive 
to  have  produced  an  effect  in  the  pubKc  mind  ex- 
tending ^  far  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their 
oocuirrence.*" 

The  ^attention  of  the  commissioners  is  next  di^ 
reded  to  the  effects  of  our  revenue  system ;  and 
while  an  opinion  is  expressed  favourable  to  a  per- 
manent settlement^  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
that,  as  long  as  a  contrary  course  is  pursued^  less 
rigorous  measures  should  be  resorted  to  for  the 
€oUectiofi  of  revenue^  and  more  consideration  shewn 
in  occasional  r^missijons^  particularly  in  the  event 
of  general  or  partial  calamities. 

Hie  Hindu  inhabitants  of  Bareilly^  who  were  in 
the  fi^t  tumult  more  numerous  than  the  Maho- 
medaju^  were,  no  doubt,  chiefly  actuated  by  their 
Atme  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  tax ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  on  this  occasion,  as  has  occurred  on 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  they  aj^ared  to  enter 

*  Letter  from  Coxmnissioners.  They  add,  tliat  their  opinion 
upon  the  nnpopalarity  of  oar  courts  of  judicature  and  system  of 
revenue  in  Rohelcand  is  corroborated  by  that  of  the  ablest 
public  fimctionaTies  of  ihat  j^oviace. 
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into  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Mahomedans. 
The  cause  of  this  can  only  be  traced  to  a  general 
persuasion  which  pervades  both  these  daases^  of  our 
desire  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  This  per- 
suasion is  kept  continually  alive  by  the  discontented, 
and  becomes  on  every  occasion  the  watchword  of 
union  whenever  designs  are  cherished  hostile  to  the 
British  government.  The  commissioners,  adverting 
to  this  point,  widi  reference  to  the  occurrences  at 
Bareilly,  observe*,  ^^  That  th^e  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  Mussulmen  entertain  a  rooted  apprehen- 
sion of  an  intention  of  our  government  to  subvert 
iikeir  religion,  catching^  with  the  most  jealous  sus- 
picion, at  everything  which  indicates  to  their  cour 
ception  any,  even  the  most  remote,  tendency  to  this 
end ;  and  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  appear 
to  have  persuaded  the  Hindus  that  their  religion 
also  was  similarly  threatened/' 

A  number  of  persons  supposed  to  have  been  most 
active  were  taken  up  and  brought  to  trial  before  the 
criminal  court ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  they 
were  all  acquitted*)"  from  want  of  evidence,  except 
one  ignorant  youth,  who  was  pardoned.  A  general 
amnesty  was  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  principal  instigators, 
who  had  early  fled. 

When  we  look  beyond  the  scene  of  action  at 
Bareilly,  and  consider  the  vast  numbers  of  an  armed, 
discontented,  and  fanatical  population,  that  were 

•  Commissioners^  Letter,  par.  51,  p.  188. 

t  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  22nd  July,  1S|8, 
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upon  the  brink  of  crimes  which  a  government,  con- 
stituted like  ours,  could  hardly  have  pardoned,  we 
must  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  facts  that  have 
been  narrated.  Events  -like  these,  which  are  but 
too  likely  to  recur,  afford,  if  read  aright,  those 
alarming  but  useful  lessons,  through  attention  to 
which  we  can  alone  hope  to  preserve  our  Indian 
emjpire. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  political  admi^ 
nistration  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  it  is  not 
intended  to  add  much  to  the  observations  already 
made  upon  the -measures  which  he  adopted.  Tlie 
spirit  and  wisdom  which  he  displayed  in  the  war 
with  Nepaut  was  equalled  by  the  moderate  and  po- 
litical use  he  made  of  the  success  which  ultimately 
crowned  the  efforts  of  our  arms  against  that  state. 
The  annual  invasion  of  our  territories  by  the  Pin- 
darics, and  the  discovery  of  reiterated  hostile  com- 
binations of  the  Mahrattas,  had  satisfied  his  mind  of 
the  necessity  of  destroying  the  former  and  reclaiming 
the  latter,  either  by  negotiation  or  by  arms,  from  a 
course  of  policy,  which,  as  long  as  it  was  pursued, 
mast  defeat  every  effort  to  establish  the  peace  of 
India  upon  a  permanent  basis :  but  a  conviction  of 
the  expediency  of  such  measures  did  not  hurry  him 
into  the  adoption  of  any  step  likely  to  precipitate 
a  crisis  which  he  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  He 
sought  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
in  England  to  the  proceedings  which  he  contem- 
plated as  indispensable  to  punish  aggression  and  to 
give  protection  to  our  subjects  and  allies. 
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Wh€n  Lord  Hastings  recommended  bis  wise  and 
vigorous  course  of  policy^  he  took  care  that  the 
government  in  Englaixd  should  be  possessed  of  the 
fullest  information,  as  well  as  of  his  sentiments^  on 
every  part  of  this  extensive  sulyect.  This  was 
given  in  an  able  and  luminous  minute,  in  which  he 
took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  past  and  presest 
condition  of  the  empire.  After  reviewing  those 
ties  by  which  nations  are  held  in  obedience,  or  con- 
nected in  social  compact  with  each  other,  he  con- 
sidered in  detail  the  application  of  those  general 
maxims  to  the  extraordinary  situation  of  the 
British  government  in  India ;  and  drawing  his  in:- 
ferences  from  lessons  of  experience,  he  concduded 
by  stating  his  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
line  of  pdiicy  which  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley 
had  pursued  ;  shewing,  by  the  statement  of  incon- 
trovertible facts,  that,  by  following  a  conmry 
course,  we  had  not  only  increased  our  embanass- 
ments,  but  allowed  war  and  desolation  to  spvead 
over  the  face  of  the  finest  provinces  of  ladi^ 
through  the  non*-exercise  of  the  cfmimanding  and 
paramount  power  which  we  enjoyed ;  and  that  we 
were  now  suffering  from  evils  which  had  gained 
alaxming  magnitude,  from  our  recent  efforts  to 
maintain  this  new  system :  a  system,  proved  by  a 
few  eventful  years  to  be  not  less  at  variance  with 
the  peace  and  security  of  other  states,  than  with 
our  own  safety  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  pos- 
sessions. 

This  strong  appeal  to  the  authorities  in  England 
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would  not,  probd[)ly,  of  itself  have  obtained  their 
ttlBctioQ  to  any  lAeasures  likely  to  haujcd  a  war» 
Vad  Bot  the  mcreasiiig  aggressiona  of  the  PiBdaries 
verified  the  predictions  of  the  GovemorTgeaefali 
aad  compelled  the  authorities  in  Englaoad  to  con- 
clude ^  that  we  could  no  longer  abstain/'  to  ipse. 
their  own  words^  ^^from  a  vigorous  exerticm  of 
BQuUtary  power  in  vindi^^on  of  the  British  name^ 
aad  in  defence  of  snli^ects  who  looli  ufr  to  us  for 
IMfotection." 

Strong  in  the  approbation  of  his.  superiors^  Lord 
Hastings  carried  the  plans  of  Lord  Wellesley  to 
GCfflipletion  on  that  very  theatre  where  |heir 
progress  to  a  successful  isijue  had  been  arrested 
twelve  years  befoiie.  This  great  work  was  fiiQished 
kk  the  spirit  in  whioh  it  had  been  commenced ;  aod 
the  Governor-general  evinced^  in  the  disposition  and 
employment  of  the  vast  means  which  he  called 
iteth  for  its  accomplishment^  land  in  the  attainment 
and  the  uae  ij£  victory^  aU  the  hi^h  qualities  of  9, 
g^ieral  and  a  statesman. 

At  the  close  of  Lord  Hastings's  government,  our 
situation  was  very  different  from  what  it  was  at 
the  time  when  that  nobleman  arrived  in  India.  The 
Conq>any's  territories  were  greatly  enlarged,  and 
their  revenues  incieased.  The  Piiidaries  were  an-i 
nihihted.  The  Paishwah  had  been  compelled  to 
resign  his  throne,  and  to  retire  to  a  spot  assigned 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  state  of 
Nagpore  had  become  dependant  on  the  British. 
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government ;  and  Sindia,  the  only  raler  whose  re- 
sources were  undiminished^  had  shown^  by  all  his 
acts^  that  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  plans  of 
ambition. 

The  Mahrattas,  from  their  feeling  and  pojicy^  as 
Well  as  from  those  habits  of  predatory  warfare  on 
which  the  whole  construction  of  their  government 
is  grounded*^  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
British  power.  There  could  be  no  lasting  peace 
between  states  whose  objects  and  principles  of 
government  were  always  in  collision.  The  first 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  this  nation  was  given 
by  Lord  Wellesley.  Their  complete  overthrow 
was  reserved  for  Lord  Hastings ;  and  it  has'  been 
confirmed  by  arrangements  which  limit  the  action 
of  their  remaining  princes  to  a  sphere  that  must 
prevent  their  disturbing,  as  heretofore^  the  general 
peace  of  India. 

When  the  Pindaric  and  Mahratta  war  termi- 
nated* Lord  Hastings  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
that  supremacy  which  now  indisputably  belonged 
to  the  British  government;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  every  prince  and  chief  of  India  hailed  an 
avowal  by  which  we  became  pledged  to  maintain 
the  general  peace^  we  may  anticipate  the  benefits 
and  blessings  that  must  .result  from  its  adoption. 
The  principles  upon  which  this  paramount  power 

*  For  an  account  of  the  principles  of  the  government  of 
this  extraordinary  nation,  vide  '*  Central  India/'  vol.  I., 
page  66. 
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had  been  exercised  are  fully  explained  in  another 
work*.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  the  leading  objects 
are  to  protect  the  weak,  to  curb  the  strong,  and  to 
promote,  as  far  as  we  have  the  ability,  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  all  over  whom  we  have  in- 
fluence or  control. 

Lord  Hastings  returned  to  England  in  1823, 
after  having  filled  the  station  of  Governor-general 
nine  years.  Differences  of  opinion  exist  regard- 
ing some  minor  points  of  his  government;  but 
even  if  they  who  differ  from  him  are  right,  none  of 
these  points  are  of  a  character  which  can,  in  any 
degree,  affect  that  just  admiration  which  is  given 
to  all  the  great  measures  of  bis  political  admi- 
nistration. 

•  "  Central  India,"  vol  ii.,  page  864. 
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